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Aur. I.— lii’jit/icSf Puaf mil Pimut. 

rpilh] oioat aniniuit) of is proved directly luut itidi- 
J- 111 so nuuiy AA.iys, that il has eome to l»o re^rdod 

ns one of the oidiniry tnusms ahoul AvliieU nil the civilized 
woild <11 e aitieed. \ et it ivin.irkahle that, althottgli it adtnitii 
not of the sinnllest ipesliou, no (‘videnco in its favour sl^ould 
hi .illordod hy any nionimienl of nit liUheito discovered iu the 
eouiiti j. There is no know n spu mien of urehitecturc existing of 
an\ (liai.ieler the date of wlin li earrn s us buck beyond the third 
H'lilMi} before Cluist. The piil.us of Asoka, wliich belong to 
this ])i nod, me the very eaibest heuljilurod remains yet found. 
^01 thesij’says ]Mr. Kerjiu'.ain, 'one is at Delhi,.having been 
' ie-ei(>itcd by Feio/o Slialnn his palace, ns a monument of lib 
‘M(t)iy o\er the llimliis. Three nioie mo standing near iiio 
'li.ei (lundiiek 111 Tiiliool ; and one has been placed on ak 
‘ pedo'^lal 111 the loit of All.ilnb.ul. A fragment of another 
' wai discovered near Delhi, and jiait ol a seventh was used as a 
‘ Killer on the Deiures loid by a Coni)i.vny’s engineer offieop.*^ 
Tin re is umsou tor sujipobing that some of the BliUsa topes 
in.i) be assigned to this ejiocdi, while othere avo undoubtedly 
of <i somewhat later elite. Of the cave temples, so interesting 
not only to the auh.eologist l).ut likewise to all lovers of the 
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ot 1110 unristiau eia. Tlie Ajuntu eaves belong to i 

e|K)chs, and some are as iccent ns the ninth or tenth 
A. D. The View akarma cave at Ellora is of (he seventh 
century A. D. Among the caves iu Behai there if 6 lie jtudled 
the Lomas llishi, which from certain peculiaritiots Jn it||\oo»** 
struct ^jp ay, it is conjectured, have been exonvaAl j^jf to 
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^WlsVian prn, alllionirliHlic inscriplinn wlilcli covers ifc is 
only to the loniih century after (/Iiri‘<t. 
htts been asM‘rt(*fl on slroni^ aiitliorily, tliat no aneient tem- 

f lOsor velif'tons monasteriesaj)iir[ from theeiivesinietuuM exi^l in 
lulin, on flic around that the jnv-Hucldliis! Iliiidiis, tliat is, 
those livin'^ previous to the sixth century IJ. (h, were as jot 
simple and unsophistieati'd. and ]« rfonued the ritis of tlu'ir 
n‘liii;ion to a "re.it extent uillimit idols or temples, or if with 
1 hem, those' ohjeets were madi' of ]>( rishahle malirial. Tlic 
Ihel of no tem[)les or other edillecs liaviii" I'een iliseoveii'd, is 
r^y^arded as a powerful nxis pu ui snhst.iutialiou of lids a'sertion. 
J^tow, it) say the ha'i, it is exceediie^ly pninaUiie tolie/iid 
hin‘li an opinion founded on sjk h n In i,, iuasiinich as tin'study 
of Indian :mti(|ni 1 i's with exactness is oidj of ji'-lenlav. 
Seanelya itp'iieiation Ins pa-sed since lVin''ep deeiplieied the 
inseriptitPiis on A''olv,i’s pillars and nseertained their date. 
jMoreovi'i, tin' spiiit of arehasilo^ieal iinpiiry has hut slijrlitly 
iiuniifesti'd itself amoii'>‘ the llritish riihrs of Iinlia. Of the lar^e 
liumher of educated Kn^lishmeii wlio have visited ihe eouiitry 
du'dii" the last one hundred veiu's, and have rtsiiled in it Itu* a 
lon"er or shoilt'r peiif/d, j> aliaps in>t one in a thmisa'nl has taken 
the sinalle'-t ])rae'ital iidoresl in hrin<>,iii" to the li^ht of <lay 
its hidtlen hisloiii'd tuM ures. it i^ a hopeful sin-n ol the limes 
that eniiosily on tins suhjeel is now heiii" ext‘iisively (‘X'-itt'd, 
hut it has hardly jet ]»a''St*d iiiU) the st i"e of eayer ilc'in' dis- 
jilajill" itself hj earne''i and jiersistenl elfort in the pursuit of 
arch.uohpoioal iiivcrtlin-atiom. The discos cries of tin* 1 isf few' jears 
have been so reiuarkalih* and ahimdaiil, and havi* aihh'd so many 
inereincnts to our-.mall slock of kiiowled'n' respeetiii" aneient 
India, that the appetite for these rc'^’earehes has heeome more 
HtioU"ly whetted, and the hehef has hei'ii orioiiialed tlial the 
linliau mine is rich and deep, and is ample enouj>h to repay the 
ellbrts of a whole army of explorers. 

The aneient ediliees of India wiili which W'C are aecpiaintcd 
are not of that primitive ami rude eliaraeter as to le.ad us to 
imagine that they are the very first ]U'oduetions of Indian 
arehiteetural skill. On the eontravv, Ihev indicate an advanced 
sta"0 both in the knowledo’O and applie.'ition of permanent 
material, and in devisiii" and exeentiii" ele"ant desi"ns in it. 
No one can look upon Asoka’s inonolith.s and hedievefov an 
instant that the knovvled"c of arehiteetnro which they dis]) 1 ay, 
wjis neiiuired simply duriii" that monareli’.s rei"n. Nor can it 
be crediti'd that the heautiful cave temples were witlumt their 
prcilccc'^sors. It maj be replied, however, that, from a minute 
and careful examiuatiou of Indian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
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areliileclurc, ilie conclusion may almost l)e deinonstratecli, lAiat “ 
the nioilols of the two forniiT styles were originally wood^tt, 
while those of the last mentioned were of stone, and that there¬ 
fore there is a necessary limit to our invcstio-ations beyond 
wliicli it is useless to attempt to for that the wooden models 
luivc mostly if not entirely ])erished, and the stone are of a 
later period. Granting that this theory is in the main tjiie, 
we arc not compelled to believe that the earliest stone erections 
were as reeont as the third eculury before Ghrist, or, if there 
were anv before that date, thal they Imve all been destroyed. 
Of the ancient Assyrian palaees diseovered l)y J^ayard, iljose 
most elaborately seiilpliired were built about 11 . C. 7 ()tl, while 
others in a loss ornamenied style were creeled before this. 
And even these were preceded hy noodeii hnildinij^.s. If this 
1)0 correct., why should not at least the same anticpiity ])e con¬ 
ceded to Indian scidptmvs sTd)se(puMit to llie wooden jjcriod? la 
il at all likely that the Aryan race existed in India for between one 
and two 1 honsand j ears, that they ecmcpiered a laro-e portion of the 
country, that they attained to I'leatiiess and i^lory, and made 
wonderful progress in civilization, e<|uallin^ if not surpassiii'y 
their contemporaries in other parts of Asia, and yet that during all 
this time they were salislled wilh only transitory symhols of 
fjfreatiiess, and never conceived the idea of loavin«j heliind them, 
durable monuments of their power which should hand down 
their name to many jjjeneratioMs ? They must have heard ot* 
‘the vast structures erected in Enypl, ami of tin* s[)leudid pahiees, 
and stairs, and pillais,and other edifices, witli which tlie Assyrian 
monarchs adorned tlu-ir cities. They were not lacking in 
f;enins or in the desire for knowledge; oii the contrary, their 
minds investij>^ated the hi^hi‘st subjects, and whubjver W||S of 
interest te humanity in genenil, they regarded as ot importancij 
to themselves. 


Ihit, it may be said, the Hindus borrowed their arebitecturc 
from the Assyrians, or that the areliiteelnre of the two races 
was of a common origin, lloth suppositions imiy be true, and 
in our opinion it is almost certain that in whatever way it was 
brought about, both countries in some v('si)eets followed t.ho 
same models. AVlielher Ass\rian or I’ersiaii sculjitors vvere 
th(! architects of the earliest JIiiulii buildings, is o])en to ques¬ 
tion, but if they were, it seems absurd to suppf>se that they 
should have erected edifices altogether of wood, while in their 
owui country the public buildings w'orc to a large extent of 
stone, esjieeially seeing that various kinds of durable stone 
were easily proonnihle in India. If, on the other hand, the 
architects were natives who had leartil the principles of their 
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nrt chiefly from Assyria or Persia, it appears crjiially sli'aiigc 
that they should have perpetuated the construction of wooden 
buildings in India for centuries after they must have known 
them to have been abandoned in those coiintrios and to liave 
given place to vast edifices of wood and stone combined, covered 
with carvings and sculptures. 

We arrive therefore at this conclusion, tliat as there is every i ea- 
Bon fo believe that solid buildings j»iutly if not entirely of stone 
were erected in India several hundred years preceding the third 
century 11 . C., the earliest date, as already remarked, of any momi- 
mentshitherto discovered, the ])roliability is, timt if a diligent 
search were instituted, some fragmentary remains of them would 
he found. It is a cireumslanee highly favourahie to the proseen- 
lion of this search, that tlie aneient ab(»des of tiie Aryan race in 
India have been for the most part well ascertained. All tliese 
places will be, wc liope, in the course of time thoroughly 
examined, and every ol)jeet of interest tending to throw any light 
on the subject before us or op the aueient history of India 
generally, noted ami descril^ed. 

Among the primitive cities founded by this people, must 
indisputably be reckoned the city of Ileiuires. When it was 
first founded, and by what ])iinceor patriarch, is altogether un¬ 
known. Hut of its great antiquity stretching back llirongli 
the dim ages of Indian Inshu v tar into the clouds and mists of 
the Yedie and perhaps ]ire-Veilie periods, tliere can he no doubt. 
By reason of some subtle and mysterious charm, this city has' 
linked itself with the religious sympathies of the liiiulus 
through every eentury of its existeuee. For the sanctity of its 
inhabitants, of its temples and tanks, of its wells and streams, of 
the ^cry soil that is trodden, of the very air that is lirealhed, 
and of everything in it and around it, Tlonares has been famed 
ibr ihonsands of years. 'J’lie poor deluded sensualist, whose life 
has been passed in abominable pracliees, or the covetous mnhajm 
Avho has made himself rich by a long course of hard-fisted 
extortion, or the fanatical devotee, fool and murderer, more 
simple than a haho, j et guilty of the foulest crimes, stili|^conies 
as of old from the remotest corners of India, as the - sands of 
time are slowly ebbing away, and fearful lost the golden thread 
should he snapped before his long journey is ended, he makes 
desperate efforts to hold on his course, until, arriving at the 
saci'cd city and touching its hallowed soil, his anxious spirit 
becomes suddenly calm, a strange sense of relief comes over 
him, and he is at once cheered and comforted with the treacher¬ 
ous lie, that his sins are forgiven, and his soul is saved. 

It is natural therefore to believe that prlmd fack Benares 
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offers as fair a field for art*]ueoloi>:ical invest i^^ation in reiifard 
to tlic earliest forms of Hindu are.liitecture sw any city in India. 
It is confessedly true that no very ancient remains liave yet 
been found tliere, but the reason may Iw, beeause tliey have not 
been properly 8 ouy:bt after. ’ It is only within tin* last three or 
four years that, so far as we are aware, any iinjniib*s have been 
made in a rei^ular manner respeetin*' the oh! buildiii^^s existiii|p 
in Benares. Mr. James Prinsep, the threat Indian areliwolooist, 
was the Mainistrate of the eity for st'veral years, hut it docs imt 
ap])ear that he inado any iinporlant diseoverirs in if. Ills' Views 
* of Benares’ are chietly of a popular east, and do init yive evidence 
of any extensive observation or rc'seareli. iMajnr Kiiloi*, the 
l.ate Government Archseolofj^ist and Arehileet of Mm* Gov(*rnment 
Collcire, a heanjifnl Gothi»! .slnn-lnre in tin* .‘^nlnirhs of the «‘ilv 

O' ^ ^ , * 

' althnu"h interestiiiir hinii^eif in tin; exeavalions at Sarnaih, 
some tlu’ee miles to the north ol" Benares, did not, so I'ar as is 


hnown, examine the, city itself. Iinh'cd so inattentive was he to 
il.s claims to anticpiily, that In; removed many cart-loads of 
lieavy stones, some of which witc e.uvioiisly earveil, from Ba- 
karlya Kund on the eonlines of the city and not, more than a 
mih* from the eollcf^e which he wii'^ electin';-, without rclleetin;;; 
that they might jmssihly l)e the relies of ancient, huililings lor- 
inerly situated on that site. As a fact, they were connected 
with a series of Bnddhi.st c-dilii*cs <-overing pcrhajis as mm:h 
s])aco as those the foundations and r<‘main‘> of which arc found 
at Sarnath. A third arehieologist, Mr. Thomas, late Judge of 
Benares, and a di.stinguisln'd mimismalisl, trod in the same foot.- 
stops, only taking inlerc-sf, in the coins dise<)V(*rcd in the. city. 
As iiislauees of ruthless spoliation, we may here remark, that iu 
the erection of one of the )n-idgcs over the river Bnnia, forty- 
eight statues and ether sculptnred stones were removed from 
Sarnath andllirown into the river to serve as a hreakwatiT to the 


piers; and that in the erection of the second hridge, the Iron one, 


ings were employed. But this Vandalism liardly eipuds that of 
Balioo Jagafc Sing, who in thela.st century carted away an entii-c 
tope from the same vast store-liouse, witli which he luilt Jagat 
Gunge in tiie suburbs of tlie citj\ 

The chief reason why Benares has been thus neglected is, in 
our judgment, attributable partly to its great extent, and partly 
to the general ignorance as to the position of its ancient por¬ 
tions; and consequently the explorer in commencing his task 
would be in considerable doubt where to begin. Now it is neces¬ 
sary to state, that iniicli of the existing eity has been orcctetl iu 
comparatively modern times, and with the exception .occa- 
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sional Lit of old friozo or cornice, or a broken bafi-rclief or sta¬ 
tue, iiiKcried into recent walls, (le])usile(l <)ver drains, or lvin<;- 
neglected by tbc side of the road, Iheie is nothing (jl'aii ancient 
character visible. Jhit all the nortlicrii (jiiarter of the citA', a 
district little frequented by European visitors, exhibits signs of 
anti<[uity in abundance. Independent of a few separate build¬ 
ings, or parts of buildings, liere and there to he seen, of an 
early ^ylc of Hindu architecture, si.,ul])tuied stones of many 
kinds are distributed amongst the walls and humdations of the 
modern houses and in all places wherever solid masonry is re- 
(piired, i.i such great ]»rofusion, that it is imjtossible not to be¬ 
lieve that on this site stood Jlenares in olden times. .Moreover, 
the very scattered nature of these remains, shows that a vast 
period has elapsed since they occupied their ])roj)er ]»la(;<'s in 
their own original ediliees. It might bo utterly i in practicable 
to collect the entire materials of any one building, but this is 
not necessary, seeing thati the age of a building can be com¬ 
monly determined by (diserving only a iVagtm'iit of its ruins. 
In the ease however (»f ancient Hindu remains, so little has 
been done in their investigation, csiiccially in comparing one 
Avith another, that the question of their anticpiity cannot b(‘ at 
once decided. Erom an ignorance of primitive tv[»es, mistabs 
of live hundred or a thousand yi‘ars or upwards may be easily 
made. In judging therefore of the age of the relics found in 
Henares, w(' have in reality vciy little to guide us. 

If there b(? anything in th(‘ argument based on the sinqdicity 
of a style or on its ornameulatlou relative to its greater or less 
anli<|uity, then can we ])rcdicatc <d’ the buildings which for¬ 
merly stood in this part of llenarcs e\ery stage of an(i<|uity, 
from the most remote to the most ivc'cni. Some of the cajiitals, 
pillars, bases, architraves, ami mouldings, are most si'verely sini- 
])le in their type, while others arc crowdi'd with ornamentation, 
and both species are very ditfcn'ut from the sty h‘S in modern 
use. The first species is donhtloss the forennuier of the second, 
but at what interval it is at pru'enl impossible to a(iirni. 

There is no (juestion that a large proportion of the aiieient 
remaims in Jlenares are of Ihiddhist origin, but of various 
epochs, ami in some cases those on Hie same site are of diHorenfc 
ages. For instance, the Ihiddhist monastery and tenijdes, 
of which traces are found at Ihikariya Kinul, diifer in their styles 
of arehitectlire. Of the two ehaityas or teuqiles, parts of whieh 
are still standing, the pillars of the one are .s(|uaiv and without 
ornatnenl, wlille those of the other, situated about throe hun¬ 
dred yards ntf, are first square, then eight-sided, and thou six- 
tueu-sidud; aud arc adorned with exquisitely carved devices. 
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Moreover, from ilie masonic syml)ols en<^^avc^l upon many 
of the stones, it is maiiil'est that, wlnle a portion of llie build- 
iiif^s was eivcted (liirinj; the Gnjda dynasty or fr«»m llu; third 
to' the sixlli centuries A. D., yet tliat another ]>ortion must 
liiivo hecMi laiili niucb earlier, possibly at the time wlien the Pali 
lan^-nao’e was spt»h(‘n. 

There are several ancient edifices in Benares, which if not 
ovijvinal, are certainly to a lari^e extent ])niil()ro]d materials. 
In these, niore especially in their columns, may be t raced a o^rada- 
tion of style. When we compai'c the simple bracket or cruoiroriii 
capital audits plain square shaft and base, such as wo lind in 
the ])illars of the eloisti-rs around the jilalform of Aurun_i; 7 ,ebe’rf 
moscpie behind the modern Hislii'sliwar tcanple, and al.so in the 
]>illars of a Mahnmcdan cemetery in tin* neiiililunn-liond of Tilia 
Nala, will) the elaborately ornamented exlumns of the inos<pio 
in the Raj (Jhaut Fort, we are at once strm-k a.t the contra'll, 
and at the extraordinary develojnneiit which the style, the 
same fundamentally in both instances, has received. Various in¬ 
termediate stajj^esof diversity !uv rejiresimtedin <*therbuildino-s to 
w'hieh we cannot here further allude. Ihit the first class of pillars 
must, we contend, be of a very earl\' date. It dix^s not i'ollow', 
however, that the other (‘lass bclonj^^s necessarily to a recee.t 
('poith. The mosque in \vhi(‘h the columns (d' this class a,re 
found consists ap])arentl\ ol't w’o, Ruddhisl cloistcis, or ])ossibly 
of tw'o divisions of a Buddhist templ(>, and has b(j(ni at time.s 
Ko extensividy altered and repaired that it is hard to say that 
anv one column stands cxiietly as ori^-iiiall) placed. The co¬ 
lumns are Jour in each row', and are se\enty in nuniher. Tlwiy 
are all carved, as also, wit ha few exceptions, arc the arch itrav(*s, 
and the carviiifvs in one division arc uuiforin. The (^arvinf^s 
in the other division, are bolder and more prol'usi*, but neverthe¬ 
less are totally free from de^^tmeracy of style. Some of tlui ])illars 
are ofstrikinf^beauty, and for jjfrandness of concej)t ion andcorrc'ct- 
ncfis of (ixccution, are not sur])asscd anywhere in India. Now, 
as some of the beautifully carved i)illars at Bliilsa wen; sed up 
in the second or third (;enturi(?s before Christ, W’e must be eare- 
iul in our estimate of tlie date to wbieli the Raj (Jhant pillars, 
which are of equal excellency and purity of sty le, ou” l»t to bo 
assinjned. 

But w’e do not suppose that the arebilectural remains scatter¬ 
ed over this (parter of Benares arc all of Buddhist ori'^in. At 
the same tim^’ we do not forget the remark of Fergusson, 
(IlayuUbooh of Arolnkctvrey p. that ‘the earliest 

* authentic building tliat we have of the Hindu religion in Ilin- 
'(lustan,i3 the great temple of Bhobaiicswar, (iii OrissaJ built 
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* by Tjolai tn<lra Kosari^ A. T). 057,’ which, if true at the lime 
ho wi'oto, ia nevorihotebs in our jiulgmout n remark made with¬ 
out suOQicicnt inve^itigaiion. The same eminent wriUn* hai< 
eloewhero hazarded the orronoous observation rebpoctinif 
Buddhist structures, that no built OJcamples whatever exibt in 
India of Buddhist temples (chaityas) and monasteries (vihars); 
and 1ms besides strangely eonfoundsd Jain and Buddhist monu¬ 
ments. Previous to the Buddhist supremacy in India, we 
know that Benares was a Brahmiutcal city, and there is 
no proof that at any period of that supr<»macy Brahmijaism 
was entirely extirpated therefrom. Fpr our part, wo are in¬ 
clined to believe that some of these ancient remains may be 
attributed equally to Hindu and Buddhist origin. The simple 
style of nrehiteeture, to which wo have alluded, was without 
douht the enrliobt introduced into Benares, perhaps into lliu- 
dwstan, and wliellier the work of Buddhists or Hindus, is of 
high antiquity. 

It will he reraemhered by some of our readers, that the large 
Buddhist tope at Sarnatli was seeu by the Chinese traveller 
Hwan Tbsaug in the seventh cent my of our era, and probably 
by Pa Ilian, nuotlier Cliinese pilgrim, in the beginning of the 
fifth. These persons not only saw the tope, but also other build¬ 
ings in its iinmedinte neighbourhood. The former says, tliat 
one liundred separate chapels or shrines, surmounted by golden 
arrows, and possessing gilt images, encompassed the tower,* and 
the latter speaks of several toweis and of two monnsteiies 
erected on tlii-» spot. The excavations at Sarnath have revealed 
portions of some of those edifices, and have brougj|}; to light 
numerous im.agos or statues deposited in them, Tlie.straetiires 
seen by Ilian were probably erected for the most part in the 
fourth century or earlier, hut of thoir date we have no exact 
information. A discovery of much importance has been made 
in ciutying on the excavations, namely, that below the fouiula- 
tious of the later building arc the reumins hi iifu of an eailier 
strueture, the epoch of which must bo plaml far aiilerior to 
that of tbo npjmr one. When we relleet that Sukya Muni first 
' turned the wheel of the law’ at Sarnath in the sixtli century 
Bf C., and that liom that period downwards this spot was hold 
LU the greatest sanetiiy by all pious Buddhists, it is certain 
buildings of some soi*t must have exited there from tliat 
era eoutiuuou'ily down to the time of the vu||tof the Chinese 
Willdis* The most primitive of them may**have beetj of 
but to us it seems absurd to suppose that at the thne 
greeted stone monuments in honour of Bviddhh 41 uver 
tk|s place of Buddha’s first lehotirs tfiKmId have 
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possessed only wooden struetures, espemlly wbcn we remomber 
that mexhanstible qoarnes of the finest sandstone existed only 
a few miUs otf^ namely, near the sites of the modem towns 
of Muzapore and Chnnar. 

It IS worthy of notice as indicative of the nature of Maho- 
medan rule in ludu, that nearly all the buildmg'i. in Bcnuics of 
acknowledged antiquity have been appropriated by the MussuU 
mans, being u‘ied as mosques, mausoleums, daagahs, and ho 
foith, and also that a large portion ol the separate pillars, archie 
traves, and various other ancient remains, wliieh, as before 
jreinatked, aie so plentifully found in one part of the city, ate 
contnbutiog to the support or adoiurnent of tbeir edifices. 
Not content with destroying temples and mutihting idols with 
nb the zeal of lanatics, they fixed then greedy e^cs on wbaU^er 
object was suited to their own puiposes, and without lemorse 
or any of the ii>nderness shown by the piesent luleis, seized 
upon it for thembelves. And thus it has lomc to puss, that 
eveiy solid and durable structuic, and every ancient stone of 
value, being esteemed by them as then peiului pio|)eity, has 
veiy few exceptions passed into their hands. We believe it 
was the boast ot Alauildm that he hid dcstiuyed one thousand 
temples m Benares alone. How many moie weie lazi'd to tl e 
(ground, or transfoiped into mosques tliiongh the uonoclastu' 
ieivour of Auiungzebe, there is no means ol know lug, but ii is ui»t 
too much to say that ha was unsuipassed in this ioaiuio of leli- 
gious enthusia‘<m by atty of his piedecessors. 11 theie be one 
circumstance respecting the Mahomedan peiiod whith Hindus 
lemember betiei than anothei, it is the insulting piide of the 
Mussulmans, the outrages which tiuy peipetnited upon their 
religious convictions, and the extensive spoliation of then tem¬ 
ples and shtmes. It is right that Europeins as well as Hindus 
should clearly understand that this spint of Mahomedaniflm 
18 unchangeable, and tliat if by any mischance India sliould again 
come into the possession of men of this creed, all the churehes 
and colleges, and all the Mission institutions, with peihaps 
every other product of Chiistiauity, would not be woith a 
weers purchase, 

When we endeavoiii to asceitam what the Mahomedans have 
left to the Hindus of their ancient buildings in Bcnaies, w® 
startled at the result of oui investigations. Although the eiby il 
bestiewn with temples m every duection, in some places vei^ 
thickly, yet it would be difEcult we believe to find twenty t^plei 
fn all Benares of the age of Anningaebe. the same ungual 
ptvpoi^atsi of old temples as compared with now is vWo 
throug^Ot^ Ihe whole of Kortheiin India. Moreover the di£i^ 
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nufcive size of nearly all the temples which exist, is another 
powerful testimony to the stiingency of the Mahomc<lan rule. 
It seems clear that for the most part the emperors forbade tlio 
Hindus to build spacious temples, and only sutlered tium to 
erect small slruetures of tlie size of oa‘j;es for their idols, and 
these of no preleiisioiis to beauty. The consetpumee is, that 
the Uii|(lus ol the present day, blindly followiiifj tbe example 
of their predceesvirs of two eentuiies uiifo, Cdnmonly build 
their rclij^ious etlifiees of the same dvvaifish size as forrni'rly, 
but instead ot plain, Uf>ly buildiuijs, they are often of elej^ant 
constructicm. Some of them indeed are so delicately carved 
on their eiwierior face, are so crowded with bas-ieliel's and mi¬ 
nute seulpturinff, and are so lavishly ornamented, that the eye 
of the beholder becomes satiated and wearied, lu regard to 
size, there is a marked difference between the temples of 
Northern and Southern India, the latter bein^ IVeipumtly of 
gipintic dimensions, yet in respect of sjmmctry and beauty, the 
diflerence is immensely in favour of the Northern fanes. 

The form of relifjpon ])revailiiijf arnon}? the Hindus in Benares 
is Puranic, which in all piobability orij'inatetl in the country 
generally at the time wJien the Buddhist religion l)egan to lose 
its hold upon the people, or about the fifth or sixth century A. 1). 
Vedantism more or less tinctures the philosophical creed of 
mauy, but the staple religion of the masses is tbe lowest and 
groBs<'si form of idolatry—is tbe worship of uncouth idols, of 
monsters, of the liugam and other indecent figures, and of a 
multitude of grotehtpie, ill-shapen, and barbarous objects. Some 
of tliem are wild parodies on the animal kingdom, rejiresenting 
imagitiary creatures made uj) in a variety of ways. There is no 
city in India in whieli the reverence paid to images is more 
absolute and complete than in Benares. It is remarkable too, 
as showing the extent to which the spirit of idolatry has per¬ 
meated all classes, that pundits and thinking men, who ought 
to know letter, join in the general practice. The only persons 
who do not heartily engage in it, are the young men educated at 
the public colleges and schools, who out of doferenoe to their 
jiarcnts and fiiends pciforni carolesbly and flippantly the prescrib¬ 
ed religious duties, but who liavo already perceived the hollow¬ 
ness and absurdity of Hinduism, and do not scruple occasion¬ 
ally to betray their sentiments, and even to scoff at their own 
leligion. To this class, which is constantly increasing, should 
bo added those persons, the number of whom may ba large, 
but which it ih impossible to calculate, who have paid serious 
attention to the exposition of Christian Truth by Missionaries 
in the bazur, and who although not outwardly accejitl®® Chris- 
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tianify, are yet to some extent convinced of the falsity of 
Hinduism. 

Since the connlry has come into our hands a f^reai impetus 
has })(‘en ijiven to the erection of temples and to the manufac¬ 
ture of idols ill Northern India. In Ueuares, temples have 
multiplied at a prodij'ious rate, and this rate, at the present 
moment, is we bekeve rather increasing; than diminishing, dudg'- 
inj; from its external appearances llinduism was never so 
flourishing as it is now. Witli general prosperity and univer- 
sal pe.ice, and with a Government based on neutral principles, 
and always very respectful to the national relitdous systems, 
Hinduism under the leadership of men of the old sclmol—prin¬ 
ces, pundits, h.uiyas, and priests,—^is making extraordinary 
efforts to maintain its position agiiust the now doctrines of 
Euiope.in civilization and religion wliieh they now begin to 
recognize as. formidahle opponents. The rcmuiks of the Rev. 
Dr. MulleiiH, on the extension of Ilinduibiu, matenally and 
outwardly, in ' Christian Work’fur July 1861', strongly bear 
out these observations:— 

^ There can be little doubt,^ he says, ^that a hundred years ago, 
'the temples, mosques, and shiiiies of India beionging to all 
' the native religions, were by no means in a flourishing eondi- 
' tion. Large numbers, indeed, must have been in a state of 
' decay. The anarchy that prevailed tlirougliont the Mogul 
' empire after tlie death of Aurungzebe, the constant wars, the 
' terrible visits of foreign armies, the civil contests, the struggles 

* of petty landholders, all tended to produce a state of insecu- 
' rity, which paralysed trade, which even hindered agi ieulture, 
' anil involved all classes in a poverty which the empire had not 
'suffered for many years. Never wore invasions more fierce; 
' never were famines more cruel. Though freed from the per'oe- 

* euiions of tlio bigoted emperor, the temples suffered giievonsly 
' from the general want; and it was probably only in the Mah- 
' ratta provinces that llinduism flourished; in them realizing its 
' prosperity from the plunder of successful Mahratta aimius, 
' whose piety reward’od the shiines of their protecting 'divinities 
' with a shower of endowments and offerings which remain in 

* measure to the present day. llindiiism now is, exteru.ally, in 
' a much more flourishing condition than it was then. Ail over 

* North India espec’ially, the native merchants and bankei’s who 
' have prospered oy English protection, by contracts with English 

* armies, by the security given by English law to their extensive 
' traide, have filled Benares and other cities with new and costly 
^ ahrineo j and many a R«gah, and many a banker* when visiting 

* in state tbtJ koly city, has poured into the lap of the attendant 
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* priests uult<iard-of fittms, which most have RatisKed even their 

* covetous and gjraspiuf? souls. Thus stranj^ely has the revival 
‘ of prosperity under English rule added something of external 

* strength to the ancient idolatry, the rosonrees of which hud in 

* so m.iny pla<‘e!» begun to i'nl. The new school, enlightened and 

* doubting, ceases to build new temples, or endow the old ones. 
' The old school, prospering in trade, growing in wealth, still 

* trusting to the ancient superstitions, and anxious to earn merit 
‘ for theinstdves, build new temples and present new gifts; 

* though feeling tliat the days of their faith are mimhercd, and 
‘ tli.it other views are gradually pressing their own into oblivion.' 

It remains Ui be seen whether the new religion or the old— 
Christianity or Hinduism—is the more powerful. The contest 
between them has already cornmimeed. It is lelt thioughont 
all the divisions of native society. It is inHaming the blood of 
the higher castes, and is calling forth all the subtlety of the 
Brahuiius, all their inlellcct, aud all their misterious authority. 
We must expect the opposition to Christianity to be in many 
places organized and systematic, determined and dogged. But 
if Clnistians in India be I’.iitbtul to themselves and to their 
Divine Master, the triumjih of their cause is certain. 

Upwards of thirty years ago Mr. James Prinsep, then 
Magistrate of Benares, took a census of the city, and also made 
a computation of the number of temples and mosques existing 
in it. From his calculation, which was made with considerable 
care, there were at that time in the city proper, exclusive of the 
suburbs, 1,000 Hindu temples and 1133 Mahomedan mosques. 
But tills number of temples, which has since been much 
increased, did not include, we imagine, the small shrines, the niches 
in the walls, the cavities inside and outside many of the houses, 
and tlie spaces on the ghauts, in which images in immense 
mgltitudea weic and are still deposited. These secondary 
shrines, if they be worthy of this designation, each occupied 
l>y one or more idols, are in some parts of the city exceedingly 
namerons. Figim‘8 of every form, from a plain stone to the 
most fantastic shape, whole and mutilated, paintCil and unpaint^ 
edj some without adornment, and others decorated with garlands, 
or wet with sacred water, meet the eye in every direction. 
Those remarks especially refer to the neighbourhood of the 
bathing ghauts and of the principal temples. Yet all over 
the city idols and temples are seen soatteied in marvellous 
prodigality. 

The Hindus have a strange fancy for accumnlating idols in 
hsrtaiu tmots. Not content with depositing one ii»a|gfe in a 
they ornament its portico and wafin with hr 
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arrange them in rows in the temple enoloaure. You may 
sometimes see twenty, lilty, and even a hundred of these idols 
in one place, many of which will perhaps receive us much 
homage as the god who is exulted to the chief neat within the 
temple itself. If it would he difficult to count the small 
shnnes and sacred niches abounding in the city, it 
Would be incoraparahly more so to count tho idols actu¬ 
ally worshippcil by the people. These iiifeiior shnnes were 
on one occasion by a curious contrivance immensely^ in¬ 
creased, and yet the increase could h.mlly have been gencially 
perceived, llajah Min Singh of Jeyporc wi'^liing to present 
one hundred thousand temples to (he city, made this slipiila- 
tiou, tli.il they were all to be commciieed ami liuished in one diy. 
The pl.m hit upon w.is, to cut out on blocks of stone a gic it 
manv tiny niches, each one lepiesciitiiig a temple. The sepa¬ 
rate blocks, therefore, on the woi k being completed, cxhihitod 
from top to bottom and on all sides a mass of minute temples. 
These blocks are still to he seen in vaiious pirts of Benares, the 
largest being situated above the Dassasumedh Ghnnt, neir the 
Min Maudil observatory. In regard to the number of idols of 
oveiy deseiiption actually worshippi‘d by the people, it cm’tainly 
exceeds the number of people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over, and cannot be loss than half a million, hut may be 
many more. Indeed the love for idolatry is so d(‘ep-hcatod and 
intense in the breast of the Ilmdu, that it is a common thing 
for both men and women to amuse themselves with a piaus 
intent with munufaciuriiig little gods from mml or clay, 
and after paying divine honours to them, and that too with 
the same profound reverence which they display in their devo¬ 
tions befoie the well-known deities of tho temples, to throw 
them away. 

^ Although most of the temples are of modern date, yet the old 
site still remain, where for many ages shrines dedicated to cer¬ 
tain deities have stood, and have been adored by a ccasele^is 
stream of Hindu worshippers. It is therefore a common reply 
which one receives on inquiring the date of any given whiine, 
that it is without date and has existed for ever. Tiiose original 
sites are numerous, and each has |a ^history of it sown. For 
instance, the pundits say that Ganeali is wor^liipped in fifty-six 
places, the goddess Yogani in sixty-four, Durga in nine, Bhairo 
in eight, Shiva in eleven, Vishnu in one, and the Sun in twelve, 
all of which date from the mythical *|wriod when Deod^ss, the 
fiunous imab of Benaree whose name is a household word 
among the people, was prevailed on to permit the gods to re^ 
turn to t^eir anoient and sacred home. But theee places ^ 
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not by any means represent the present number of shrines at 
which these (leities are venerated. Ganesh especially, the a^od 
of wisdom, sou of Shiva and Parbnti, is very cxlensively w(tr- 
shipped in Bemiros; and there i'< acaroly a temple in some niche 
or corTier of whi(*li hib ill-shapcii figure may not bo found. 

The temple roeoiviiii' the hif^host meed of honour in the whole 
citjr is that dedicak*d to the jj^od llinheshwar or Shiva, whose 
imai^e is the linyam or a plain stone set up on end, Bishesln\.»r 
is the rei'jninip deity of Bennies, and in the opinion of the 
peo])le holds the position of kinj^ over all the other deities, as 
well ns over all the inhabitants residinpj not only within the 
city itself, 1ml also within the eireuit oftlie Paneh-kosi road 
or saered boundary of Jietiares evteudm*? for nearly fifty miles. 
Tn issninjif his ordeis ho aets throufrh Bhaiionath, who is 
the deified kotwal or {^od-maiifisirate of Benares and its 
extensive siibiirhs. Every mailer of iinportanee is presumed 
to he brouiyUt in a lOividar manner by the kot vval before his 
royal master. The agents of the kotwal are stationed all alonjy 
the Paueh-kosi road, and are the sjode or idols located there, 
who are supposed to act as chowkidars or watchmen over the 
entire bonndarv. The ofliee of those watehraen is to ward off 
all evil from the saeri'd eity, to eoiitend with such enemies as 
they may meet with eudeavouiint? to break in upon the outer 
enelosiire, and to send in their reports to the god-mai^istrato 
Bhaiionath. 

Bisheslivvar in his capacity of idol-king of Benares demands 
the homage of his subjects, and will not resign liis rights to 
the other deities wlio throng his dominions. Ilis subjects 
must first of all worship him, and must bring their offerings 
to his shrine, of which he, or rather bis rapacious priests, are 
exceedingly fond. Although without mouth or throat, his thirst 
seems to he great, for one of the most plentiful oflerings pre- 
W'Utcd to him, is that of Ganges w'ater, with which in the hot 
season he is kept peipeinally drenched. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that Bisheshwar should 
receive more adoration than any other idol in Benares. Not 
only the permanent mhabilauts of the eitjr, but also pilgrims 
and otbcf travelleis may be seen pressing into the temple duiing 
the greater portion of the day. The worshippers are of all classes 
and eondit ions, and present a singular and even picturesiiue 
variety of appearance. Among the most prominent of these is, 
we need hardly say, the proud, Wf-naked Brahmin, with shaven 
head, save a long tuft depending from his crown behind, the 
Jmm or sacred thread being thrown over one shoulder or ear, 
the symbol of >Shiva being displayed upon his forehead, 
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who performs his devotions with punctilious nicety. The faqir 
too, in almost primitive nakedness, his hair dyed and matied 
tojjfctlier, and liis body bedaubed with ashes, thouiifh scarcely 
iPi)ti(;('d by other people arresjs iho attention of the stranger. 
¥evv of the men have much clothinjy ui)on th<‘ir persons, and 
yet many of thon, by their ean’iaji'c and by the jewels and gold 
with which tliey are adorned, show that they oeeupy a very 
respeelablt position in native society. Tlio women are for tho 
most part thoroughly clothed, and some of ihein (Xjcasionally 
are profiiscly deeoraled with g’old and silver ornaments studded 
with precious stones. All the worsljippers carry otferings in 
their hands, consisting of sugar, rice, ghee, grain, tlowers, 
water, &o. One of tlu' most heautifni of the iIo\V(‘rs ])resented 
is the lotus, the Ibrni and colour of which I»ear some resenihlanco 
to a large tulip or water*lily. 

Over thft narrow doorway whleli constitutes the chief entrance 
to the temple, is a small ligure of (xaueah, upon which ■some of 
the worsliippcrs as they pass in sprinkle a few dr(q)S of water. 
On entering the euelosnre seveial shrines are visible. The 
worshipper pays his homage to any god or all, as he may eh*et, 
but he must of necessity approach the paiamount deity of the 
place, that is to say, the plain ohh)iig stone already alluded to. 
lie makes his obeisance to the god either hy bowing Ins head, 
his hands being folded in adoration, or hy ]n‘ostiatiiig him¬ 
self upSu the ground; after wdnch he presents his ollbriiig, and 
rings one of the bells suspended from the roof of the temple. 
This is to arrest tho attention of tlie god -for it is ])ossil)le ho 
may be asleep, or otherwise oeenpieJ—and to fix it upon liiin- 
selt. The adoration of an idolater is soJiudimes distressingly 
solemn, llis whole soul seems to be overawed, but with what 
sentiment'^, it is impossible to atlirm; and the solouinity, if any, 
i.s singularly transient, and only lasts so long as he is in the 
presenee of the idol. It is dillieulfc to analyze his ft'clings, or 
to affirm precisely tliat they are of this or of that nature; never¬ 
theless, there can be little doubt that bis mind is occasionally 
filled with dread and anxiety, amounting it may be to alarm. 
The idolater cherishes no love for the idol.s he worships, but, oft 
the contrary, regards them as beings to be feared, and therefore 
to l)e propitiated by adoration and suitable offerings. Nearly 
all the worBlii]>p0rs engage in their devotions in a quiet, orderly, 
and decent manner, hut with manifest perfunctoriuess and with 
little or no thought beyond Ihg desire to perform thorougldy 
the task they leave sot themselves even to the minutest purticular. 

H'iie temple of Bishcshwur is situated in ike midst of a qinul- 
raugle covered in with a roof, above which the tow/ir of the 
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temple is seen. At eaeh corner is a dome, and at the south-east 
corner u temple saered to Shiva. When observed in tlie distance 
from the elevation of the roof, the Irniidinf^ presents three dis¬ 
tinct divisions. The first is (he spire of u temple of Mahadeo, 
whose base is in the <p«adrauiile below. The second is a hu-jj^e 
g'ildod dome. Ami the third is the gilded tower of the temple 
of Bisheshwar itsidf. These three ohjeets are all in a row in 
the centre of the (juadraiigle, fillings u)) mosi of jhe*piu*(' fiom 
one side to the other. The carving upon them is md partieular- 
ly striking; hut the dome and tower glittering in the snn look 
like vast maspe-^ of burnished gold. They are, however, only 
covered with gold leaf, whieh is S])iead over plates of eo])per 
overlaying the stones beneath. Tin* ex])en!>e of gilding them 
was home hy the late Maharajah Runjeot Singh of Laliore. 'fhe 
tower, dome, and spire, terminate severally in a sharp point. 
Attached to the 111-1 i'' a high pole heai'ing a small thig and 
ending witn a tiident. The temple of Bisheshwar inclusive 
ol the tower Is lifly-one fei't in height. The sjiace between the 
teinplea of Bisheshwar and Mahadeo, benealh the dome, is used 
as n belfry, and as many as nine hells are suspended in it One is 
ofedegant workmanship, and was presented to the temple hy 
tlv! It.ijah of Nepmil. 

Outside the euelosure to the north, is a large eolleetion of dei¬ 
ties raised upon a jdallbvm, ealh'd by the natives ‘the court of 
* Mahadeo.’ Tliey an* for the most jiart male and female einbh*m.s. 
Several small idoJs likewise are built into the wall tlauking 
this court. Tin*"!' are I'vidcntly not of modern mamifacinrc. 
Their age, Uowev'cr, does not seem to bo known. The probahili- 
ty is, that they wen* t.iiken from the ruins of the old temple 
of Bisheshwar wliieh stood to tlu* uortih-wesi of the pn'sent 
fitmetuve and was douiolished by the emperor Auiniig/ebe in the 
seventeenth eciitury. Hxteiisive remains of tliis ancient temple 
are still visihle. They form a large jmrlion of the western wall 
of the Mahoinedan mohr]ue, whieh w as built upon its site hy 
tins bigoted eouqueior of the Hindus. Judging from the pro¬ 
portions of these luins, it is manifest that 1 lie former temple 
of Bisheshwar must have been both loftier and more <*apaeious 
than the existing struetiire; and the eonrtyard is four or five 
times more spacious thau the entire area oci'upied by the modern 
temple. The arehiteeture of the ruins seems to he of a mixed 
character, and eom[)OScd both of Jain aul Hindu orders. If 
tins coiyis'luie be correct, the oTd Hindu temple must have been 
preceded by a Jain teinplo. Indeed it is not impossible that 
Si few slight tnuios of Buddhist arehiteeture might 1>e detected 
hIso. Wliut makes this latter hiippositiou plausible is, that on 
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tlireo sides of tlie perpendicular face of the terrace on which 
the mosque stands, Buddhist pillars of a simple and veiy early 
type, forming recesses or rooms, but winch were originally in 
all })rohal)ility cloistei*s, are distinctly visible. 

The mosque, though not small, is by no means an imposing 
object. It is plain and uninteresting, and displays scarcely any 
carving or other -ornament. Within and without, its walls are 
besmeared with a dirty whitewash mixed with a little colouring 
matter. Its most interesting feature is a row of Buddhist or Hindu 
columns in the front elevation. The presence of this mosque, 
ere(^ted under such insulting circumstances in a place hehl so 
sacred by the Hindus and around which their closest sympathies 
are gathered, is a constant source of heart-burnings and feuds 
both to Hindus and Mahome<Jans. The former, while iiiiwil!.. 
ingly allowing tlie latter to retain tlie mosque, claim the court¬ 
yard between it and the wall as their own. Conse(]Ucntly, they 
will not permit the Maliomcdans to enter the njosque by more 
than one public entrance, wbicb instead of l)eing in front of 
that building, is situated on one side of it. The Mahome- 
dans have many times wished to build a ga'cway in tlu! midst 
of ilie spacious platform iiv front of the mo.scpie, but although 
tliey once erected a gateway, tliey were iiot sufl’ered to make 
use of it, on account of the excilcmont which the circumstance 
occasioned among the Hindu population, which was only allayed 
by the timely interference of the Magistrate of Benares. The 
gateway still stands, but the space between the pillars has been 
lilled up. A pcepnl tree, .adored as a god, overhangs both the 
gateway and the road; but the Hindus will not allow the Ma- 
homedans to pluck a single leaf from it. The Collector of 
Benares, as a kind of iruslec of the mosque, still pays periodi¬ 
cally the interest of money belonging to it deposited in his 
hands, notwithstanding the Act lakdy passed forbidding such a 
practice. 

Between the mosque and the temple of Bisheshwar, is the 
famous well known as Gyiin B^lpce or Gy4n Kiij), the ‘ well of 
knowledge,^ in ivljich, as the natives believe, the god Shiva 
resides. Tradition says, that once on a time no rain fell in 
Benares for, the kinice of twelve years, and that in consequence 
great distress! Wias experienced by the inhabitants. In order to 
provide water for the people, and so to relieve them from the 
terrible etdapiity which had: befallen them, a m;^i~-«one of the 
mythical bettigs not exactly divine and certtvirtly, not mor¬ 
tal, who to the number of eightyrsevon thohsattd, aro reverenced 
by the Hindus-grasping the trident of Shiva, dug up the earth 
at this spot;,: and forthndth there issued from beuoath a copious 
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supply of water, Shiva, on hecoming acquainted with the cir- 
euinstanee, promised to take up his abode in the well and to 
reside there for ever. It is stated, imreover, that on occasion 
of the destruction of the old temple of Bisheshwar, a priest 
took the idol of tiie temple and threw it doWn for safely. 
The natives visit this well in multitudes, and cast in water 
or flowers and other offerings as a sacrifice to the deity 
helow. The compound mixture thus produced is necessarily 
in a constant state of putrefaction, and emits a most disgusting 
odour. The well is surrounded hy a liandsome low-roofed 
colonnade, the stone pillars of which are in four rows and are 
upwards of forty in number. The building is small, but has 
been designed and executed with coiisirlcrable taste. It is of very 
recent datt^, and was ercctctl in the year 1828 by Sri Maui Baija 
Bai, widow of Sri Mnut Dowlat Kao Sindhia Balmdoor of 
Gwalior. 

Immediately to the east of this colonnade is the figure of a 
large hull about seven feci high, cut in stone, dedicated to the 
god Mahadeo; and a few steps farther east is a temple built 
in honour of the same deity. Tlie hull is a gift of the Eajah 
of Nepaul, and the tem[)ie of the Kaiiee of Hyderabad. On 
the south side of the colonnade i.s an iron palisade, in the enclo¬ 
sure of which arc two small shrines, one of while marble, the 
other of stone, and behveen tl>em a Bcatfolding of carved stone, 
from wjiich a bell is suspcmlecl. 

Si anding ill this courtyard, the chief objects in which have 
been thus briefly described, and looking beyond in a north¬ 
westerly diriM'tion, tlie eye falls on a temple about sixty feet in 
lieigiit siluated one hundred and fifty yards distant from the 
mosque. This is Ad-Bishesliwar, that is, the firat or original tem¬ 
ple of Bishoslnvar. 'flie natives in the neighbourhood all regard 
this shrine as of an epoch anterior to that of the old Bisheshwar, 
the ruins of which, as already narrated, form a eonslitueut 
portii-n of AurungKche's moscpie. irencc the name attaclied 
to it. This temple is surmounted by a large dome, the de¬ 
caying condition of which is visible in the gaps on its outer 
surface caused hy the falling away of broad thick Jflakes of 
cement of which it is composed. The temple below, however, 
which is faced with slabs of stone a.s far as the l^ise of the dome, 
has been lately extensively repaired hy a tobacconist in the 
neighbourhood, named Ganpat, who ha.<! emhellblied, its interior 
with paintings traced, on the walls, making theii look fresh 
and nimlern. There is really nothing in this teipplc of an 
■'^ftOqjent character, but on the eastern side of the enclosure the 

elevated^ nad iipon it stands a 
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mosque built, of very old materials, the pillars of which dale as 
far baclj as the, Gupta period, and possibly earlier. May not 
these old stones and j^Jillars be remains of the original Bisheshwar ? 
Formerly a eommiuucatiou was open between the enclosure of 
Ad-Bisheliwar and the courtyard of Auruiigzebe’s mosque al¬ 
ready described, but it is now closed. 

Kdshi ICarwat, *^a sacred well of some repute, is situated 
a short distance to the east of Ad-Bishoshwar. Besides the 
vertical opening, there is a ijas^^age leading down to the water, 
which formerly was traversed daily by religious Hindus desirous 
of approaching the lioliest part of the well. A few years ago a 
fanatic offered himself in sacrifice to SliivM, tlie god of the well, 
when the authorities caused the p.'issage to be closetl, but on the 
priests representing that their revenues would greatly suffer were 
it to be kt?pt permanently shut, permission wjis given for it to 
be opened once a week, namcdy every Monday. 

This neighbourhood is exceedingly rieli in temples of most 
elaborate workmanship. Some of them from the summit to 
the base are one ma«8 of curious and intricate carving. Not 
that the designs represented on them, althougli in some cases 
elegant, display any remarkable rcacdi (»f thoiigljt; yet the exe¬ 
cution of tliem is a marvellous feat of chiselling. On tlie south 
side of Bisheshwar stands one sucdi temple. Tlie gateways 
leading into the courtyard and into the fane itsidf, are'both 
extensively carved, and in addition the latter is crowded with 
figures intermingled with a multitude of short gilded spires. 

Proceeding a little beyond these temples, we come to a small 
shrine dedicated to Sanieliar, or the planet Saturn, TJie deity 
within, representing the planet, exhibits a silver head, beneath 
which depends an apron or what has the appearance of such. 
The trutli is, the idol is bodiless, and the apron conceals the want. 
A garland of flowers hangs from either ear, falling below the 
chin; while above the figure a canopy is spread, designed, we 
imagine, to illustrate the majesty of the god. It is said of this 
deity, that for seven years and a half he troubles tlie life of every 
man, hut that he exempts his own worshippers from the trials 
and disgllpS which for this period he brings on the rest of 
roankiu"?’' ■' 

A few steps fiiftlier on is Anpoorna, a goddess of great repute 
in Benares, ihostnuch as, under the express orders of Bish*. 
eshwar, she is supposed to feed all its inhabitants and to take 
care that none buffer from hunger. The people have a tradition, 
that when Benai-es Was first inhabited, Anpoot*na found that 
the task of Wing so many persons was too heavy for her. 
Filled with a^ty she know not what step to taka« 
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goddess of the Ganges or Ganga, generously came to her relief, 
and told her that if she would give a handful of gram to every 
applicant, she hereelf would give a lotah water. Anpoorna 
was comforted with the suggestion, in which she acquiesced; 
and the arrangement thus made produced the most JlHiisfactory 
results. In honour of Anpoorna, the nourisher of the people, 
a custom prevails among all classes, by which hundreds and 
even thousands of the poor are daily supplied with food. It is 
this. Those persons that can afford it put aside a quantity 
of grain and moisten'it over night, and in the morning give it 
away in handfuls to the poor. Only one handful is given to 
each person, but as bo and all the members of his family can 
each procure a handful, after collecting a supply from a number 
of donors, they are able by the middle of the day to obtain in 
the aggregate a goodly quantity, which they first dry, and then 
either cook for the relief of their mutual wants, or sell in the 
bazar. We have been told that the great consumption in this 
way of this particular kind of grain, is one reason why its price 
is so high ill Benares. 

On the ground in front of the entrance to the temple of 
Anpoorna, beggars are seated during most of the day, some 
of whom have cups in their hands into which the worshippers 
as they go in and out of the temple throw minute quantities 
of grain or rice. Passing through the doorway into the quad¬ 
rangle, a similar system of almsgiving and almstaking displays 
itself. The priests of the temple too receive offerings fur the 
poor, in addition to the presents appropriateil to themselves. 
In one corner of the enclosure is a stone box, which is the com¬ 
mon treasury for the reception of the gifts intended for this 
object. In it may be seen a singular medley of rice, grain, 
water, ffowei‘s, milk, &c., which, though perhaps not distressing 
to a Hindu^s stomach, would upset a European's. Not that 
the whole of this medley is eaten, but tlie rice and grain and 
other edible substances are separated from the rest and distri¬ 
buted among the applicants. 

The l^mple of Anpoorna was erected 150 years ago by the 
,Eajabi>m Poona. It possesses a tower, and ajao a d(m|| which 
is carved and ornamented after the Hindu fai|^ion> We dome 
is sustained by pillars, between which a bells hs^lplqiended, which 
is kept almost constantly sounding, for, as SOdh.ts one worship¬ 
per leaves it, another, having performed his dev‘<itions, takes his 
■place in beating it. The bells in this and other Hiiidtl templ^ iwfe 
j not rung, but are beaten with the clapper or tongue flej^ndittg 
^ within. The carved portions of this temple weWiS^eeparti- 
,j|Btjf ,of:i^tirely painted, and the painting in is still 
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visible. The goddess within the temple is regarded by the natives 
as a handsome creature. She exhibits the weakness of her sex in 
her fondness for orna^nents, for in addition to her necklace of 
jewels and silver eyes, she occasionally wears a mask of gold 
or burnished copper, and thus endeavours to increase her charms 
and fascinate her beholders. The temple occupies a large por¬ 
tion of the quadmngle, and stands in its centre. In one coruor 
of this quadnangle is a small shrine dedicated to the Sun. The 
idol representing the Sun is seated in a chariot drawn bv seven 
horses, and is surrounded by a glory indicative of tlie rays of 
light which he emits from his person in all directions. In a 
second corner is another shrine, in which is an image of Gouri 
Shankar and the stone box or receptacle before alluded to. In 
a third is a large figure of Hanuman, the monkey god, in bas- 
relief ; and in a fourth a figui-e of Ganesh, with the head of an 
elephant and the body of a man. 

Not far from the temple of Aniioorna is the temple of Sh^ki 
Binaik, or theSvituess-hearing Binaik.' Pilgrims on cxjrapleting 
the journey of the Panoh-kosi road must pay a-visit to this shrine, 
in order that the fact of their pilgrirni^ . may be verified. 
Should they neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage would be 
without merit and profit. The temple is iii- a square, and was 
erected by a Mahratta about 100 years ago-. On the road be¬ 
tween these tw'O temples is a red glaring figure of the god 
Ganesh, with silver hands, trunk, feet, ears, and poll, squatting 
down on the floor which is raised a little above the pathway. 
The oddity of this painted monster would excite one^s laughter, 
were tlie mind not distressed at the thought that it received 
divine honours. 

Near the temple of Bisheshwar and to the south of Saniehar 
is a small shrine dedicated to the planet Venus or Shukresliwar, 
which is visited by persons desirous of becoming the parents of 
handsome sous. It is said that this god will bestow a fine son 
on bis worshippers even though Fate should not have conferred 
one on them ; and so long as be lives in Benares he will pass 
his time happily, and at death will depart to Shiva. 

The .||tjempw pf Bhaironath is situated upwards of a mile to 
the of i^p temple of Bisheshwar. The god of this shrine, 
as already de^ribed,is in public estimation the deified ko^wal pr 
chief magistta'f^'of Benares and its suburbs as far as the Pmicih- 
kosi the circuit of Which, under the or4^‘a of ; his 

royal master Bisheshwar, he exercises divine authority otver both 
gods and men. He is bound to keep the city free from evil 
spirits mad evil persons; and should he find any such within its- 
sacred prS®Bcts,.to expel them forthwith. As it is through his 
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care and energy that its inhabitants and all others who may 
conceive the pious design oF ending their days in this hallowed 
spot, eventually, it is supposed, obtain salvation, it is of the ut¬ 
most importance that he perform the tunctib’ns of bis high office 
wisely and well. It is a natural result therefore of his possess ■ 
ing such vast authority, that, for the execution of his orders he 
ehould have deemed it right to arm himself with a big stick. 
This stick is no figment of the ima^'inatioii, but a veritable 
cudgel of enormous tliickness, not indeed of wood, but, what is 
more terrible, of stone. It is called Dandp^Ln, from dmida a stick, 
and in common belief is nothing less tlian divine. Wlietlier from 
a desite to Cnjoy as uincb tranquillity as possible or from the uni¬ 
versal Hindu custom to shift anxiety and trouble from one 
shoulder to another, wo cannot say, but Bhairo has considerately 
issued Ills commands to it, to beat any person wlio may lie found 
working mischief; and having done so has resigned himself to a 
life of ease. So that in fact this intelligent stick is dejmto the 
divine magistrate of the city. It is strange, however, that the tem¬ 
ple in which Dandpan is deposited is not that of Bhaironath, hut 
is another situated at a short distance oiF. The stone represent¬ 
ing this singular deity is about four feet in height, and is spe- 
ci^ly worshipped every Tuesday and Sunday by a great many 
people. It is set up ou end, the upper extremity receiving oc¬ 
casionally the adjunct of a silver mask or face, but wlieu our 
wondering eyes beheld it, there was only the bare stone visible with 
a garland depending from the upper extremity. In front of the 
stick three bells were hanging, and on one side a priest sat with 
a rod in his bauds made of peacock^s feathers, with which in the 
name of Dandfidn he gently tapped the worshippers, and thereby 
professedly infiicted punishment upon them for the offences of 
which they were guilty. In this temple are other remarkable 
objects, which will be presently referred to. The worship of 
Dandpiio, and the functions attributed to this exlraordinary 
divinity, constitute a climax of absurdity. But the Hindu is as 
solemn in the presence of the divine stick administering, as he 
imaginea.divine justice, as though it were tlie chief judge of the 
Sudder Xdawlut, and is totally unconscious of the ludicrous 
position he occupies. ’ ', , 

But to return to Bhaironath. The wall on either side of the 
door leading into the enclosure is decorated with paintings. On 
the right is a large figure of Bhaironath or Bhairo .(for he pos¬ 
sesses both titles) himself, depicted in a deep bliio colour ap- 
proa^ing to black; and behind him is the figure of > dog in¬ 
tended for him to ride on. This animal is called Yfihan, and in 
4ht;neighbourhood of the temple the sweetmeat-i«Bnr mhhes small 
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images of a dog in sugar, which the womhippers purchase and 
present to Bhaironatli as an offering. On the left side of the 
doorway is a larger figure of a dog; and above it are ten small 
paintings representirig the ten incarnations of Vishnu. Tin* door 
itsell' is carved and embellished not inelegantly. On passing 
through into the quadrangle, one is struck with tl>e confined posi¬ 
tion of the temple, which fills up a large portion of tlie entire 
area, so that from the qua<lrangle itself it is impossible to gain 
more than a very limited view of its upper part. Tlie base of the 
tower is on three sides built of plain stone terminating in a cas- 
teliatod parapet, from within which the bcautirully carved steeple 
rises to a considerable height. The shaft is snrrotinded hy an 
innnonse number of tiny dom(?s ascending in siiceessive .sieries up 
to the apex, which consists of a gilded dome. 

The entrance to tlie temple is on the north side. In front 
of th(i shrine occupied by the idol is the porch or more properly 
the bclIVy, in which four bells are suspended. Tliis pi>rt;h rests 
upon pillars, and is painted and decorated according t-o Hindu 
taste and after the most approved models. A devotee is seated 
to the right and left of the porch with a rod of peacock’s fea¬ 
thers by his side, with which he performs mesmeric passes over 
chilliren, women, and other peo])le, and thereby it is believed 
wards off from them imps and evil spirits, who may wish to do 
them harm. He also keeps in a prominent position a cup made 
troin a cocoa-nut shell into which' he expects a proper amount 
of pice to be thrown to pay for the mysterious operation. Tlie 
threshold of the shrine is guarded by two idols called severally 
Hwarpaleshwar, which stand in niches one on either side of the 
doorway. The trident loo with prongs painted red, symbol 
of Bhaironath’s authority, stands upright by the wall. The 
interior of the Bhrine consists a small room, and on one side 
of it is a diminutive shrine made entirely of copper, which is 
the habitation of the god Bhaironath. The idol'is of stone, 
hut his face is of silver. He possesses four hands, and stands 
in a grotesque posture. His head is encinetured with garlands, 
which hang dmiirn in front; and a small oil lamp is kept burn¬ 
ing near by. A priest sits close by and ap|)Ucs kuniee, a kind of 
dun-eoloured poi^er, to tfle temples of tlie worshippers. The 
shrine is surmounted by a dome, which is also of copper, and 
a bell is suspendel in front. ■ As both the god and his priests, 
have a Iilnn^;lor ardent spirits, this is one of the offerings 
presented to bihi. Dogs are permitted to enter the interior uf his 
temple, which is owing doubtless to the circumstailoe df his having 
selected the dog as Ids Vdhan; but they are not permitted to 
enter other temples; , . • 
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This building was erected upwards of foiiy years ago by 
Bajee Rao of Pooiiah, on the site of the old tem]>le, a small 
edifice which was thrown down to make room tor tlie new one. 
Outside tile qiiadraogle on the south side is a small shrine 
remarkable for the evident antiquity of some of the idols in it. 
One of these is a figure of Bhaironath himself, now much 
defaced.from tlie wear and tear of time. It is not improliable 
that tliis is the original Bluiironath, which was discarded on 
account of its mutilated appearance and in order to make room 
for the modernised deity. There are other images in this 
temple, among them Mahadeo, Gtvnesh, and Surajnaraiii or the 
Sun. 

On tlie west side of the quadrangle, a few paces up a narrow 
court, is 11 shrine dedicated to Sftala, or the goddess of .sinnll- 
pox. In it are seven ligures in bas-relief represent ing seven 
sisters—for this dreaded goddess is in reality a seven-fold deity. 
She has four temples devoted to her worship in Ben.-i'-es. 

A short distance ea^ of Bhaironath, and between it and 
Bandpan, is a temple sacred to Nangrah, or the Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, .lupitcr, Vemis, Saturn, Ilajiu, and Ivetu, Tlie 
first seven hear in Hindi the names of the seven days of the 
week heginniug with Sunday. The Nan grab in popular estima¬ 
tion is a very formidable collection of deities. It is customary 
for the Hindus to commence every important religious ceremony, 
as, for instance, that of marriage, with the worship of them, 
'for uujesri they be propitiated they may vitiate the entire cere¬ 
mony. The idols are placed in the temple in three rows, three 
lieing in each row. The temple remains closed all the day long, 
but IS opened every morning, when a priest comes and perforins 
jOK^a, that is, worships the idols and presents the necessary offer¬ 
ings. This is the only temple dedicated to Naugrah in Benares. 

' V Proceeding down this narrow street and passing under an 
archway to the left,, you come to the temple of Dandpan, al¬ 
ready partially described. Here is also a famous well called 
Kiil-k’4p» or the Well of Death. Over the trellis-work of the 
outer of tlie building is a square hole, which is so situated 
in relation to the sun that at twelve a’clock in thh day its rays 
posaihg through; the hole impinge upon the in the well 

below. At this hour of the day the welHs iVisitefl by persons 
wishing to search into the secrets of the ; a,nd Woe be 
to ^ie man who is unable to trace the shadow bf hiaiself in the 
waters for his doom is oeitftinly and irrevocaj^y fi?;ed, end 
sis. months from that iristkt he will inevilnhly die. 

respfeeting the explnnaMon ^f this daily 
• fluys■ hot' si>Gak much, for' th4'''ii^^i‘|^Ash,nuwiedge 
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of the Hindtts or even for their common sense. Under the 
same roof is an image of Mahii-Kdl, or Great Death. This god 
virtually bestows salvation on his worshippers, for on their ’ 
departure from the world lie-spreads over them the aegis of his 
protection, and prohibits Kdl or Death from eonveyiiig them 
to the regions of Hell. Here likewise, are the figures of the 
five brothers, or *^Piach Pandua, whose names are celebrated in 
the Mali^blidrat. , 

No lover of the marvellous should pass through Benares 
without paying a visit to Mankarnika, the famous well of 
Hiudu mythology. It is the first place sought after by the 
thousands of.pilgriras flocking yearly to the holy city, who are 
drawn towards it by a mysterious and irresistible fascination. 
Jts fetid water is regarded as a healing balm, which will in- 
fellibly wash away all the sins of the soul and make it pure 
and holy. There is no siu so heinous or abominable, which in 
popular estimation it cannot instantly efliice. Even for the 
crime of murder it can it is said procure forgiveness. No 
wonder therefore that conscience-stricken sinners should rush 
to this well from all quarters, and deluding themselves by 
its reputed sanctity, should by the easy process of washing in 
its foulness, seek to atione in one minute for the crimes and sins 
of a life-time. Yetit is appalling to think that the human 
soul, thus conscious of its guilt and perhaps in many instances 
in agony respecting it, and anxious for pardon and for reconci¬ 
liation with God, should be so cruelly mocked and deceived. 
Of all places of pilgrimage throughout Hiudostan this well is 
held by many to be the most, or among the most, efficacious 
for bestowing salvation. Yet the story connected with its 
origin, is wild enough. The author Of Kislii Khand, not in 
jest, as some might suppose, but gravely and soberly, famishes 
the following account of the matter• 

* The god Vishnu,' he says, < dug this well with his ^discus,. 

' and in the place of water filled it with the perspiration froiu 

* his own body, and gave it the nkme of diakr-pushkarni. He 
‘then;proc^ded to its north side and began to practise asceti- 

* cism. In the meantime the god Mahadeo arrived and Iwking 
' into the well behold in |t the beauty of a hundred millions of 
'suns, with which die was so enraptured that he at once, 
'btokb out .into, praises of Vishnu, and in bis joy de- 
^ola^, that ,ivj&a'fever gift he might ask of him he would 
' gmuti GtatxM at the offer, Vishnu replied that bis te- 
/qu^t was that Mahadeo should always reside with him. 
'Mahadeo heating thi^ felt' greatly flattered tjy it^ and his 
'body shook wim delight. ; the violence of the motiori 
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* an ear-ring called Mankamik fell from his ear into the well. 

' From this circumstance Mahadeo gave the well the name of 
'Mankarnika and endowed it with two properties, the first 
'Muktshetr, that of bestowing salvation on'its worshippers, and 

* the second Puraiisubhakarni, that of granting accomplishment 
'to every good work; and commanded that it should be the 
' chief and most efficacious of pilgrimages,’ 

Such is ihe tale as fouud in K6shi Khand; but there is another 
version current among the people, which is just as likely to be 
correct. It is rejvorted that Mahadeo and his wife Parbati were 
one day seated by tlie well, when accidentally a jewel fell from 
the ear of Pdrbati into the water, on account of which circum¬ 
stance Mahadeo named the well Mankarnika. Mr. Prinsep, in 
his * Views of Benares,’ makes the following remarks on this 
subject;—‘ After Kaslii had been created by the united will 

* Iswur and Pdrbati, the two incorporated energies of the form- 

* less and quality-less Briibm, the active pair determined to give 
‘ their paradise the benefit of an inhabitant, and Poorooshotama 

* (the supreme male, Vishnoo,) became manifest. Shiva gave 
‘ him instructions how to behave himself, and left him to his 

* own meditations; whereupon, as a first exploit, with his chakra 
' or discus, he dug the tank denominate!^ from its origin the 

* chakr-pushkarni. He then engaged in the usual course of 

* austerity, at the sight of which Shiva shook his head in astonish- 

* ment, and one of his ear-rings fell; whence the name of the 
' ghat Manikarnika (jewel of the ear.) Vishnoo upon this spot 

* also obtained as a boon from Mahadeo the privilege which 
Kashi eiyoys, of giving mookti or emancipation to all objects, 

' epecially those who bestow gifts, erect lingast and do not 

* commit suicide within the holy precincts.’ 

A series of stone steps on each of the four sides of the well 
leads down to the water. The seven lowermost steps are said to. 
be without a join, and to belong to the original well as built 
by divine hands, and although the singular fact of several 
joins being vimble is to ther nninitiated a alight difficulty in 
the way or such an assertion, yet the Hindus, brushing aside 
such si trivial circumstance, readily swallew the explanation 
giv^ by the Bi^hmins, that the joins are diily superficial and 
do not penetrate through the stones. Upon^^e stairs, in a niche 
on the north side, is a figure of Vishnu; ahd at the mouth of 
the well on the west side is a row of siite^ j^inutive altars 
on which pilgrims present offerings to their 1ah®®®tors. The 
water of the well is v6ry shallow, being not than two or 
f«Bt in depth. It is insufferaWy foul, and from 

the air for some distanice The wor- 
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shipper descending into the water laves his head and body with 
the vile liquid, and at the same time utters certain phrases 
appointed for the ceremony. 

Directly in front of Mankarnika and between it and the 
Ganges, is the temple of Tdrakeshwar, or the god of salvation. 
When a Hindu dies and this god is propitiated, he breathes 
into his ear, they-^say, a charm or manlm of such efficacy that 
it delivers him from the misery of the Future and secures for 
him happiness and joy. The Idol is in a kind of cistern, which 
is kept filled with water offered in sacrifice; and consequently is 
invisible. In the rainy season the swollen river flows beyond 
this temple, which for several months stands imbedded in the 
stream. Its foundations are thereby undermined, and the blocks 
of stone of which it is composed are prone to separate from ouie 
' anotlier. The upper part of the tower has been entirely removed, 
in order to lessen the weight resting upon the base of the 
huildiog. 

Upon the Mankarnika Ghaut, on higher ground than that 
occupied by the Tdrakeshwar temple, is a large round slab 
called charan-pMuha projecting slightly from tLe pavement, 
and in the middle of it stands a stone pedestal, the top of whicli 
is inlaid with marble. In the centre of the marble are two 
small flat objects replesenting the two feet of Vishnu. Tlie 
tradition is, that this deity selected this exact spot for the per¬ 
formance of ascetic rites and the worship of Mahadeo. It is 
consequently held in great veneration by the natives, and re¬ 
ceives divine honours. In the mouth Kartik multitudes of 
people flock to Vishnu’s feet, imagining that all who worship 
them are guarantee a sure introduction to heaven. Mr. Prin- 
sep observes, that Hhe charan-pkduka • (impression ol Vishnu’s 
^ feet,) is said to m^rk .the spot on which he alighted. It is dis- 
‘ tinguished by the figure of two feet cut in white marble in the 

* centre of a round slab, probably intended to represent the chakt 
‘ or discus; but as the clmran is generally thought to be peculiar 
^ to Buddha and Jain places of worship, the emblehi is probably of 

* modern and spurious introduction where it is here set up. There 
‘ is another pkmhi near the mouth of the Burna NAla.’ 

Tiie Mankarnika Ghaut, while the most sacred of tdl the 
ghauts in Benari^, is also the middle point between them all, 
BO, that, were the,'m!ty divided into two portions^ at this. pbeei 
ttkev woul4 be equal in extent. Ascending the 

fliglit of stairs v^e come to a temple of ancient i-eputation, but 
proliably of modern construction, occupied by Sidh-binaik, or - 
Ganesb. Imagine , a figure painted red,,having three eyes, a 
silver-pktqd, w?’ * garland Of flowers, an^ 
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aa elcphant^s trunk, this la‘i!t momhor hidden behind a 
cloth whieh coneeul'i a larjye poition of the idol, and in front 
is so tucked in a«< to rcscmlde the cloth wliich a bai her wraps 
about a man previous to shavitnjf him. At the feet of tlic i^od is 
the fiijure of a rat, the animal on which ho is sn])pose<l to lide, 
and also a uiiniaiurc fountain. On either side of the inner 
shrine is a statue of a woman, one being called Sidhy, and the 
other Ihulhy. 

Near to Mankarnika Ghaut is Siudhia Ghaut, which is 
remarkable not only for the massiveness of its masoniy, Imt 
also for tlio circumstance that the entire structure has sunk 
several feet into the earth huice its erection, and is still gra¬ 
dually and slowly sinking. The ghaut consists of three rows 
of towers or turrets. The uiipermost row jiossesscs two turrets, 
one at each c'ltroniity, which are the Lirgest of ilie whole and 
are eK(‘ee<lingly heavy. The second lowei down has siv. turiets, 
and the third, five. These turrets are called hy the 

nati\ csj, and are used by tlieiii for sitting upon in the cool of 
the d.iy, or for retiring to after bathing in thi* Ganges. They 
arc of stone, ami are connected t<igetlu*r by walls and stairs of 
the same material, llcfore the gliaut could bo comjiicted tlic 
masonry bey an to sink ; and on one occasion so violent was the 
motion that a loud repoit like the dischaigo of cannon was 
heard. A temple to the left of the south tunet is rent from 
the summit to llie base, and the entire building is so dilaiudal- 
ed that it looks as if it had been shaken by an oaitlupuke. 
The ghant itself, and also the siiirs lejuling np to the top of 
the huge breastwork uniting the two largest turrets, eKliibit an 
immense rent whieh is carried down to the very base of the 
ghaut. The breast work likewise together with the tnnets 
is out of its perpendicular, and has a remarkable appealanee. 
In some pi,ices the stones are more than two feet apart. The 
peojde residing in tl»e iieiglibcmrhood say, that the gliant lias 
sunk some ton or twelve feet in all, and that inasmuch as 
stair after 8tair*contimially though slowly vanishes, they know 
that the subsidence is still going on. Tiiis ghaut was built by 
Baija Bai, the same lady who erected tlie colonnade round the 
well Gydn Bilpee—but it is not yet completed, and there is no 
hope that it ever will 1 e. 

The temple of Biidlikil, situated on the northern side of the 
city, is interesting both for its antiquity and extent, as well as 
for the singular legends connected with its primitive history. 
It formerly possessed twelve separate courts or quadrangles, but 
n6\v only seven are in existence, and several of those are fast 
falling into ruin. Indeed the saipeet of the entire building is 
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that oi decay. The site of the other five court*! and of the 
frardens once attached to the temple, is omiiued hy dwelUiijy 
houses. When this shrinoifras in it i^lory it must liavc been 
a })laco of some raaj^iili(‘ence. The pile of buihlini^s now ataiid- 
injv has a hoary appcjiraiice, tbe eftect of which is greatly in¬ 
creased by its ruinous condition. The tradition re^jxjcting the 
origin ol the temple is, that in the Satpig an old Iljiiah in ill- 
liealth visited Benares, and there diligently performed ascetic rites 
and religions ceremonies. The god Mahadeo was so gratified 
with the piety ot the old man, that lie not only dispelled his 
bickness, hut also eansed him to become young again. In honour 
of this deity, therefore, the llajah erected the present temple, 
and gave it the name of Biidhkal, wliicli is a compound of two 
words nnulh* or more properly ‘ vridhh’andthe former 
meaning 0 ^^, and the latter tune. Maludeo endowed it with 
two remarkable pioperties, the om‘, that of lieahug disease, 
and the other, that of prolonging life. The temple is om* of 
the oldest in the city, and stands on the boundary of Benaies 
Proper, indisputably the most undent poll ion of the city, wher^ 
it unil<‘s ilbclf with Kabhi, a less ancient poitioti. 

On ascending the bt<>ps ami traversing the pa^s.ige running 
from the doorway to the inner put ol the edifice, we are met 
by a red figure oi MahtHnr standing within a bhiiue at the 
corner of a''eourt into whieh the ]»assigc leads. Close by, to 
the right, is a small temple dedii-ated to the goddi'ss Killee—a 
bm.all hlaek deity cut out of btone diessed in a red garment 
with a garland of flowers hanging from the neck, lii front of 
her is ”1 hollow space in the form of a wpiaro, for the resi¬ 
dence of Mubadeo; and ouUide of it a bull for the god 

to ride on. . „ 

To the right of Kiilee, leaning upon the wall, .ire figures of 
(Janesh and Pirbati, and to the left of the latter are images 
representing Jlhairo, the Sun, llamim^ku, and Lacluninarain or 
Vishnu, and his wife Ijaehmi. Immediately opposite to the 
temple of K41eo .me two wtdls. The first is shallow, and contains 
putrid water, whose disgusting odour fills the entire court. Into 
this well sick persons and those wishing fur long life plunge 
their bodies. The ibnnou also take variou'> meilicines and resort 
to other useful means for rogfiiiiiug their health, and should they 
recover, the fetid well gels the credit of their restoration. 
Should the disease however he of miinvetei’ale character, sueli as 
leprosy or elephantiasis, they must eonblautly bathe in the well 
for a ^riod of twelve years. Instead of showing us a man who 
had been cured, they brought a le}>er who had strongly de- 
tiiied marks of leprosy on his legs. He was trying the efiieaey 
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of the bath, and said he was better than when he had first ar¬ 
rived. The water of the well is reported to be iraprejjnated 
with sulplmr, in which case it wouH doubtless be very service¬ 
able in some diseases, especially thos(‘ affcctintj the skin. In 
conjunction with washinjj in this well, it is neeessary^also to 
drink of the water ot* the second well, which, unlike the other, 
contains sweet water and has a raised par.apet round its mouth. 
Near the wall of the court is a colK-cti«»u of stone deities, all 
represeuting the liuj^am. Tliey are nine in number, of wliioh 
aeveral are apparently very old. Two stone fi;i;ures of suffees 
have also been placed here in coinmemuratioii of the self-immo¬ 
lation of widows on this spot in former times. 

To the ri<»ht of the court is a small square with a temple in 
the middle dedieated to Mahadeo. A serpent ih tMitwdned about 
the chief idol, wbich is called Nd^csbwar, or the serpent-j^od. 
The central deity is siirronniled by others of smaller stature. 
Passiuf' beyond this s(juare we come to another, in which two 
peepul trees and one neeiu tree are |j;rowinj'. 'I'his (piadranj^lo 
^as no temple in it, but is used as a residence for devuteoh. Close 
t)y is another <|ua(iranj>lo, the residence of the deity Bridlikdl. 
The shrine v.ithiu contains two compartments, one of which 
Bridhkitl occupies, lie sits in a cistern, while over his head 
lianas a small brass vessel filled w ith water which drops throuijh 
a hole upon him witliout intermission. Thouj^h only a plain 
stone or lingMU), he is regarded as a very sacred objeol. In a 
uiehe in the verandah is an antique imaj^e of the elcpliant- 
headed god G.tiu^sh. There is another shrine in the urea of 
this quadrangle, llut-roofed and containing an image of 
Hannmtln. 

Returning to the court in which the wells are situated, and 
passing through a corridor to the uortli, we come to a small en- 
clopure, the walls of which are in a dilapidated condition. Here 
are two shrines of considerable interest on account of the singu¬ 
lar legends associated with them. That on the right i.s called 
Markandeshwar. Markande was a rislii whom Muhadeo, it is 
said, for his piety endowed with immortality, and who, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the honour, dedieated this temple to Malia- 
deo. That on the left is called l)akhshesh\var, the legend respecting 
whom fills several pages of Kishi Khand. The tale as reveal¬ 
ing some strange events connected witli the domestic life of the 
ruling god of Benares, is worth knowing. Eujah Bakhsh, one 
of the heroes of the story, is still famous in Benares, and was no 
donbt a real personage. 

The wife of Shiva, it s’ceins, although a goddess, dies Hke 
cotAmon mortals; but unlike iliem, shortly after her death is 
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born again into the world, and assuming another name, on arriv¬ 
ing at maturity is always married to the same husband, name¬ 
ly Mahadoo or Shiva. On one occa|jon, the story goes, Maha- 
dco nshembled for some purpose all the gods of lieaveii and eart^h. 
His wife Suttee was also there, and likewise her father. Rajah 
Dakhsh. It appears that Mahadeo neglected to pay proper 
re^ipect to his fhther-in-law in the presence of the deities; 
and, consequently, on departing, tl»e Rajah relieved his feelings 
by showering upon him the following abuse jr-r* You have 

* neither caste nor habitation, and yet have take* toyouiwlf a 

* wife. You are naked, and wear long hair, and lie down on a 
' tiger^s skin. You never had fatlier or mother. Your body is 

* covered with ashes, and at the end of the woild yon will destroy 

* everybody. I have committed a great niislake in giving you 

* my daughter to wife.’ After this mental relief the Rajah 
went home and prepared a groat religious fcrtival, to which 
he invited all the gods and rajahs, with the exception of Maha¬ 
deo and his wife. These latter did nut know what was occur- 
ing, but Ntliad Muni came to them and told them all alxmt it. 
On hearing of the eireumslanco Suttee requested permission to 
go to her father’s house and see for herself 'vhat was the real 
state of the case. But Mahadeo urged that she had not been 
invited to the feast, and therefore deelin<*d to ])ermit her to go. 
At last he yielded to her impoitui)ity, and she went. On arriv¬ 
ing, only her mother paid her tlie slightest deference—all the 
rest of her family treating her with marked inditfcrence. When 
the feast was served she received her jiortion, but her husband’s 
share, which ought in his absence to have been given to her, 
was withheld. At this neglect Suttee became exeeinlingly 
angry, and beat her head upon the ground in passionaU' frenzy. 
Moreovei, the heavens themselves sent down a shower of blood 
in token of their sympathy with her. Several of the gods too 
of the party, disapproving of Rajah Dakhsh’s proceeding, rose 
and left. On their departure, Suttee becoming still more ex¬ 
cited sought out the hole in which tlie sacrifice was being con¬ 
sumed, and throwing herself into it, was burnt to ashes. When 
Nirad Muni brought news of this sad catastrophe to Mahadeo, 
bis wrath rose to fierceness, and, creating an army of demons, he 
plaa*d it under the command of Birbhadra, a demon of giant 
strength, and sent it against the E.ijah, with orders to kill 
him and to vitiate his sacrificial oereniuny. On the way 
Birbhadra plucked up forests and mountains and carried 
them along m bis bands. Having reached the Rajah's Aalaoe 
the demons fiew npon the people, slaughtered right and left, 
and devoured the viands provided for the sacred feast. The 
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invincible Birbbadra soiiglit out tbe Rajah, and on findincf 
him seized him with his liands, and cryin«f out, ‘ why did you 
* blaspheme the pjod Mahacipo ? * cut off his head. 

This Idoody work beitt»^ finished, Bramlih, the fii*st of the 
three deities placed at the head of the Hindu pantheon, proceed¬ 
ed in great consternation to Maliadeo. with whom he reasoned 
and expostulated respecting I he awful calamity which had just 
occurred, and prevailed on him to accompany him to the scene 
of the recent|ai’uage. On rcaidiing the ])lace Mahadeo^s heart 
waa smitten mth compassion lor the slain j and ho gave orders 
that all the gods, risks, and rajahs, should he again gat iicrcd 
together, ais well the living as the dead. The lit*ads, jrtns, 
logs, and other menil>prs, wliich had liecn loppod off the killed 
and wounded dimiig the coiifliet, were aUo collected, and were 
seveially joined afresh to the bodies to which they belonged. 
Thus Mahadeo heab d all the wounded, and restored to hfe all 
the slain. But in the search for the lopped-off memhers, Rajah 
Dakhsh’s hood could nowhere be found. The god, however, 
commanded that a goat should he brought to him, the head ot 
which being cut off w.!-* stuck upon the trunk of the Rajah’s 
body, whicli became forthwitii reanimated with its former life. 
After this, the sacrifice wliich had been so violenlly intcrni}>te<l, 
was completed. Alaliadco then left witli all his demons foi his 
residence on the Keilds mountain. The rest of the deities also 
left with the exception of Braniliil, who remained behind in 
order to talk with Rajah Dakhsh, to whom he represented in 
its true colours the heiiioiis slu he had committed in blasphem¬ 
ing Mahadeo, and in utterly spoiling the sacred festival, the 
sacrifice at which could not possibly lie performed without tin* 
presence of that deity. lie concluded by recommending the 
Rajah to visit Benares, and there to dedicate an idol to Mahadeo, 
and thus seek for torgiveness from him. In accordance with 
this advice the Rajah (orsook his throne and his dominions, and 
proceeded to Benares, wheie he dedicated an idol to Mahadeo, 
and applied himself to the performance of ascetic and other 
religious rites. There he remained for many years. In the 
meantime, Suttee, the wife of Mahadeo, who had perished in 
the sacrificial fire, was bora again among mortals under the 
name of Pkbati, her father this time being B.ajah Uewanchal 
Gir; and on arriving at womanhood she was again married to 
her former husband, Mahadeo. Tbe happy couple travelled tc 
Benares for the purpose of spending their honeymoon, and 
while there what was their surprise to see old goat-headed Rajah 
Bftkbsh, who was still absorbed in his religions exercises. He 
t(K> was doubtless equally astonished to see Mahadeo, whom of 
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course he recognized; although his mental eyes were closed in 
regard to Firbati; whom he did not imagine to be his own 
daughter Suttee. The Eajah pleaded with Mabadeo for the 
forgiveness of his sin. The god heard his petition, and grant¬ 
ed it. And the old man filled with joy dedicated a shrine to 
Mahadeo called Pakhsheshwar, which is said to be that situated 
■ in the interior .pf the temple of Bridhk^, This t«de is as 
entertaining as many of the legends connected with tlie Black 
Forest, the only difference, though an essential one^ being, 
that they are designed for amusement and /un, whereas 
this, strangely enough, is intended for the proihotion of reli'* ’ 
gion. 

Leaving this temple and proceeding along the street by its 
southern wall, we come to a shrine standing at its south-western 
" angle and forming part of the Bridhkal edifice. Its name is 
Alapmriteshwar, from the god to whom it-is dedicated, who,, 
it is reported, is endowed with the miraculous power of prolong¬ 
ing the lives of persons apparently just about to die. The fame 
of this shrine is considerable; and it is the resort of a large 
number of worshippers who seek for themselves aud their friends 
an escape from sickness and death. In the streets leading to 
the Bridhkfil temple a mela or fair is held every Sunday, and 
once a year in the month, Sdwan one on a large scale is held 
which lasts for several days. These melas are partly of a reli¬ 
gious and partly of a secular • character, but their primary 
intention is the warship of some celebrated deity. 

In a street leading to Bridhkdl a small temple obstructs the 
thoroughfare, called Eattaneshwar, from‘ratan,^ a jeweb and 
*Ishwar,^ tlie Divine Being. The shrine is referred to in Hindu 
writings. A curious circumstance is connected with its modem 
history. Upwards of thirty years ago, a European magistrate . 
of Benares, while making improvements in the city, determined 
that this temple should be levelled with the ground. The na¬ 
tives say that otie night the god Mahadeo appeared to the sahib 
in a dream, atid, representing to him the great sin be was in¬ 
tending to commit, ordered him to forbear from the estecution , 
of such an evil design. On awaking, the sahib in obedience 
to the divine admonition laid aside his levelling project. It is 
reported also, and commonly believed, that while digging at , 
the foundatiOHS of the temple on this occasion, a jewel was, . , 

pOyered befieath it, but the natives themselves express ^ 

able d:dulift aliOttt its genuineness, . ^ ' ^ 

At th6 distance of a mile from the Fort of Eimhagar/ tlti 
of Maharajah 6f isa hdhdfome tem#S’ 

situated dA the eastern sideof acapacidul ltd fooudai** ! 
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tioiis were laiij, and the finest portion of its tower was erected 
about one hundred years ago by Eajah Cheit Sinp^h, but it was 
completed by the present Rajah. The temple, including the 
platfbnn on which it rests, is fully one hundred feet high. 
Bach of its four sides from the base to a height of thirty-five 
or forty feet is crowded with elaborately carved'figures in bas- 
relief. These are in some places broken, hut generally speaking 
are in a goodstate of preservation, They are in five rows, six 
being in a row, so that each side of the tower contains thirty 
figures, and'ihe four sides one hundred and twenty. As no 
expense has been spared in the execution of this prodigious 
work, it may be regarded as fairly representing what Hindu 
genins m modern times can accomplish in the art of sculpture, 
and should be visited add studied as such. The lowermost row 
is filled with elephants, and the next in succession with lions, 
each of which stands on two small elephants. The lions have 
very spare bodies, and in this atid other respects are grotesquely 
made, showing that the sculptors had no living model before 
them, and drew powerfully upon their own imaginations. The 
three upper rows exhibit diverse figures of deities, incarnations, 
and other sacred objects! The three goddesses of the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and tlie Saraswati, have each a separate niche. Krishna 
too has his place, but he is not alonb, for two of his favourite 
gopis or milk-maids are close by. Indra, the king of the gods, 
Bramh^, Vishnu, and Mahadeo or Shiva, the three deities of 
the Hindu trinity, Kuver, the treasurer of Indra, Bhairo, the 
divine magistrate of Benares, the god Bam and his wife Sita, 
Hanuman, the moukey-god, Ganesh, the elephant-headed god, 
Biildeo, brother of Krishna, the Sawkadik, or four brothers of 
Brahma, are each honoured with a statue. Here too is Vayu, or 


the Wind, Suraj, or the Sun, Agni, or Fire, and Chandarrnd, or the 
-Moon, tlie latter having rays of glory darting from her head 
and being seated in a carriage drawn by two deer. A number 
of sacred persomiges or rislus also are represented, such as 
Jumbur, Ndrad, and Gajendra Moksh, and likewise, a ienribk 
demon with a thousand hands called Sabasr B4hil, whom 
Parasr|{tii;i,,fought and killed. In the centre of , the uppermost 
row on south side is a figure of * the goddess Burga, wife of 
MakadeoVand.in a similar position on the east side is afi^re 
, of the bloody goddess Mahii-Kuloe, who thirets continually for 
butnan victims*, In a jiiche on the north side a strange fea^ 
• of Krishna is depicbd., This humorous de%, it iiisaidi on one 
,4,oi|eaeioU, diverted tbe homage and adolcatiofi d#; ^to 
ati, whichIndra, became exce^ugjy' 

the !wor8hippem.0f^>|£,i!^j^]^^^^^^ had so 
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dishonoured him and had defrauded him ef his rights. Gathering 
together tlie clouds of heaven he commenced pouring down upon, 
the earth a prodigious flood of water, with the object of drowning 
the people, but Krishna lifting up the mountain Gobardlian 
held it over tlie country like an umbrella balanced on his little 
finger, so that for the space of one hundred and sixty miles no 
rain fell, and thfe people were preserved in safety. In the 
sculpture Krishna is seen standing with his hand held up sup^ 
porting the mountain on the extremity of his little nnger, 
while cattle are grazing in perfect security below. 

On each of the four sides of tlio tower are two gilded faces 
surrounded by a halo one above the other, emblematic of the Sun; 
and on the apex of tlie tower is a chair or round, flat, 
gilded object, intended to serve the purpose of a glory to the 
head of Durga in the shrine below. On the platform facing 
three of the entrances to the temple are three figures in marble, 
one of wbicb, namely that opposite to .the south door, consists 
of a Nandi, or bull designed for the service of Mahadeo. A 
second is opposite the north door, and is a Garur, a being in the 
form of a man with wingsbehiml the shoulders. The countenance 
is pleasing, and has been executed with much delicacy of taste. 
The statue is surrounded by an iron palisade tipped with small 
brass nobs. 

In front of the main entrance is the third figure, which is that 
of a lion, intended as the Valiaii or riding-animal of Durga, 
Over the entrance itself are peacocks in bas-relief standing with 
their heads towards each other. The door is not large, but is 
ribbed and massive, and is covered with brass, so that viewing 
it from the front it has the appearance of being made entirely 
of that metal. 

The interior of the temple is like most Hindu shrines, 
confined and gloomy. Directly opposite the door stands the 
goddess Dnrga. Her body is of marble covered with gold, and 
is arrrajed in a yellow dress partially concealed by a scarf. The 
imagein ;a ismall shrine, in front of which is a table on which 
lie various vessels used at the hour of sacrifice. It is over this 
table and bhlbrS the face of the idol that the sacred fire is 


waved. To the left is another table of smaller dimensions, 
whiebi when we saw it, was completely covered wifh white 
blossoms of flowers; and near by in a njqhe in the walHre two 
idols repwsenlang Krishna and his wife RMha. To the right 
of Dnrga is hier %e-headed. huSband Shiva. . ^ ^ ''' 

Ibe lank > and a garden in the neighbonrhodi| isisb the 
work of Ohddi Singh. Tbd former is a 


spaeiot^ ghantj the .staimV ^ are 


On ocoa- 
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«on of ilie natives of Benares procec^in^ on pilgrimage to 
this spot, they are accustomed to bathe in the tank, and at one 
«„d Te same time large crowds may be, seen assembled on 
the stairs' but so extensive are the ghauts that hvindr^sof 
oersons might dress and undress upon them without m- 
Smoding one another. The tank is a square, at each corne 
of which is a temple. The pilgrims who come to bathe, there 

*j,® 

• # -Tf eai/l that Veda Vyfe, the compiler of the Vedas, 
STafa k'visit to Rdmnagar, intending p>^oceed to Benar^, 

S".« - 

S to enter the city iteelf. toaioins at ^mnagar he 
^Te!.mnrftted his visit by the institution of a pilgrimage, which 
fihould conduce to the welfare of its inhabitants ^nd of a.l others 
nlaced in their" circumstances. The sanctity of Rdmnagar, i 
Ss was never equal to that of Benares, and while all per- 
iiSis who died in the latter place necessaily obtained after death 
topiness and heaven, all those, on the contrary, who died m 
former had the misfortune to enter upon another lilc in the 
Sedind miserable condition of an ass. It was consequently 
fhi custom report says, in the age of Veda Vyds* and is Btill, 
Sr nersZ'res^iding on the Ramnagar side of the nyer, which 
rS“ token sertaly Ul to repair to the 

Be^r^idefin’ordor if death "tl, V^C 

80 escape the asinine existence of the next birth. Veda vyos, 

however, taking pity on the land, establish^ at Rarn- 

Jiowever, w ^j to be observed m the month 

. h&d be delivered from tie danger ^becoming an aee ate 
a ‘a Not only do the people of Rdmnagar perform thm 
nUsteaW, hut gW multltudee from, Benaree hkewmc r®ort 
S^that they may make their own deliveran™ from 
assdom doubly sure. Pilgnms contmnaUj; amva dnnpg ^e 
^rof the month, hn't Mondays and Etidaya are ^ys espe- 
malle nreferred, and on which the aasemhlages are greatet. 

& ie a toniple dedicated to Veda Vyda tu the teah a fort 
atSnaear. It ia aituated above the paraf* overlooking the 
apptoadi to it i. by tie main f.gkf‘ 

.n^rom the Gingm into the fort. U^n ae eto9^%Jf* 
JiFawaall ehrineT it a richly-dresaed^figme Of ^ 

-gbdd^ of the Gaagfca ipt white marble, f |r « 

having a on ,hev^)iead^me,hiwM^ 

■"' ... downi a sfeepnd w uplift, 
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and a fourth a lota or , brass vessel. Proceeding to the top 
of the stairs and turning to the left you enter a court bounded 
on one side by the parapet of the fort, and open to the sky. 
Here are several shrines, In the first Mahadeo resides. 
Another rests against the trunk of the Asokh Biro tree, and 
contains various small deities, Near to this shrine is a plat¬ 
form, and upon it a temple bearing the name of Veda Vyds. 
There is hovrever no image of him inside, and the object of 
worship is the emblem of Shiva. On the floor of the plat¬ 
form is a carved disk representing the Sun, and a short distance 
off a figure of Ganesh. 

Allusion has been already made to the JPanch-kosi road which 
encompasses Benares. This famous road forms the boundary of 
the sacred enclosure, on the extreme east of which the city stands. 
Its length is about fifty miles. Commencing at the river Ganges 
and quitting the city at its southern extremity, it pursues its 
sinuous course far into the country, though never at any time 
being more distant from Benares than kos, that is, five 
cos, or ten miles. It is reputed to be a very ancient road, but 
that it is so we have grave doubts, the reasons for which we shall 
presently bring forward. The celebrated lady, Ranee Bhawani, 
who erected the Durga temple and tank, repaired also the 
Panch-kosi and restored some of its temples which had been des¬ 
troyed by the Mabomedans j and since her time the road has been 
kept in order. There are now ‘ hundreds of shrines scattered 
along the road, so that the pilgrim as he pursues his journey 
is constantly reminded of his religious duties. The deities in¬ 
habiting these shrines are supposed to perform an important 
part in preserving the stability, the purity, and the peace of Be¬ 
nares and of the entire enclosure. They are in fact watchmen 
appointed by the ruling monarch Bisheshwar, to keep the boun¬ 
dary of Benares, and to defend it against all spiritual adversa- 
riea. 

TheTanch-koel is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond it the ground is devoid of 
any speml virtix^ yet every inch of soil withiq the boundary 
is in the Hihdii^s imagination hallowed. It would seem too 
that, eveiy object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity, entire area is called Benares, and the religious 

vileg^ of the4ty extended to every portion pf ik Whoeyw 
dies in wy spot of this enclosure, is, the natives thinks sure of 
happthi4s is ^e application of this 

prrm^ it^kraces, they say,, even Bu^bpeane and Kaho- 
medani, etbp murder- 
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ers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares, is the opti¬ 
mist creed of the blind, infatuated idolater. 

To perform the pil^iraag’c of the Panch-kosi, is accounted 
a very meritorious act. It is necessary that every good 
Hindu residing in the city of Benares, should once a year 
accomplish this pilgrimage, in order that the impurity which 
the soul and l)ody have contracted during the year may he 
obliterated; for it is held to be impossible to reside even in such 
a holy city as Benares without contracting some d<'filement. 
Not only the inhabitants of Benares, but also multitudes of per¬ 
sons from various parts of India, traverse the road, and seek to 
obtain the blaring which they are told such a pious act ensures. 
It is customary for a large number of pilgrims to travel together 
on this journey. Before setting out each morning they must 
bathe in a tank or stream, and on terminating their march each 
day must perform the same rite. They do not permit themselves 
the luxury of shqes, nor do they relieve the fatigue of the journey 
by the assistance of either horse or ass or camel or elephant, or 
of any carriage or cart or vehicle whatever. Anxious to secure 
a full measure of merit, they cannot afford tliat it sliould be les¬ 
sened by the tricks and arts of civilized life. All, therefore, 
men, women, and children, rich and poor, princes and pea¬ 
sants, travel on foot; and the only exception to this stringent 
rule is in the case of the sick and infirm, and it is questionable 
if even they will obtain such a full meed of merit as tlie rest. 
On the way the pilgrims must not eat pawn, of which all natives 
are passionately fond, and must take great care that the Benares 
side of the road is not defiled. They must not quarrel or give 
one another bad language, must not receive any present, and 
must not give any food or water or anything else even to 4 
friend, or take any such things from him. This last require¬ 
ment has been dictated by a spirit of selfishness, for the pilgrim 
is so intent on the acquisition of merit that he cannot bring 
himself to share it with any one, no, not even with bis dearest 
friend. He will render no assistance to his neighbour to enter tho 
gates, of heave^ unless he can do so without Idea to himself^ 
While striving to enter within the sacred gates himself, he will 
suffer his fainting, foot-sore brother to die upon the road. Such 
is the hard seUish^nei^s of Hinduism. Indeed selfishness is the 
very root of HiuduNh, is its sap and life, is its hranohf^, and 
hiossoms, and fruit^^j; ’ 

. Starling firom the Mankarnika Ghaut, the pilgrim keef^ slung 
^^kanks of the Ranges untp he ai^ives at Assi;JSa)qg^ ^ Assi 
;Ghfmt>:whm;0, a%y .ftrc^Da’iClows into thf 

'he,, pxqoeeds ,t6 a;,^mple ,of -by, 
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and thence on to the village of Kandhawa, where he stays for the 
remainder of the day, having performed a journey of six miles. 
The second day’s march is to the village of Dhupchandi, ten 
miles further on, where he worships the tutelary goddess of this 
name. On the third day he arrives at Edraeshwar after a long 
walk of fourteen miles. The fourth day brings him to Shiva- 
pore, where he visits the famous shrine of the Pdnch Pandua, 
or five brothers who were all married to one woman. 

On this day he travels eight miles, and on the fifth day six 
more, namely to the village of Kapil-dh^ra, where he worships 
the god Mahadeo. The sixth and last stage is from Kapil- 
dhiira to Burna Sangam, and thence to Mankarnika Ghaut, 
from wliich he first set oat, which also six miles in length, lie 
Jias thus completed in six days a march of nearly fifty miles, upwards 
of seven of which, namely the space between Burna Sangam and 
Assi Sangam, the two extremities of Benares, were on the banks 
of the Ganges. All the way from Kapil-dh&ra to Mankarnika 
Gliaut the pilgrim scatters grains of barley on the ground, which 
he carries in a bag made for the purpose. This curious custom 
is in honour of Shiva. On reaching the ghaut ho bathes in the 
river, makes his offering of money to the priests in attendance, 
and then goes to the temple of Sakhi-binaik, or the witness¬ 
bearing Ganesh, in order that tlie fact of his pilgrimage may be 
duly attested by that deity, and thence to his home. A few 
grains of barley are reserved for sacrifice to the idol Jau-hinaik 
or barley-Ganesh, who resides immediately above the Mankar- 
nika Ghaut. 

With the exception of the temple of Kardamcshwar at Kan- 
dhawa, wliich is of considerable antiquity and is the finest 
specimen of ancient Hindu architecture in this part of India, 
no temple along the road can, in our opinion, date farther 
back than two hundred and fifty years. There may be a few 
of about this age, but we sliould say that more than five 
hundred out of the six hundred temples which we have reckoned 
to he now standing, have been erected since the English came 
into ])ossession of India, There are various remains of old 
sculptures to be found upon it and in its vicinity, but they are 
few in uiimb^. It is exceedingly remarkable that the traces 
of its antiquity, so far as the buildings upon it are concerned, 
are 80 slender, especially when we remember that the Hindus^ 
belieVti it to l?e of high antiquity. 

Moreover;.tWroad is for the most part throughput its whole 
extent ornamented by a double row of trees, one Pn eitlifir side. 
Many of them havp; massive trunim Undhavuahuhle 
Some of file |runl^!m^re froiu twelve id lilveUteen feet in 
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gfiitJi. Most of the trees are mango, and many of those of large 
size are of this kind. Undoubfc^ly such trees may fairly be 
regarded as not of recent planting, nevertheless we do not see 
that they can lay claim to a greater age than that off the 
earliest built temples found on the road, excepting of course the 
temple of Kardameshwar, namely two hundred and fifty years* 
But it is not improbable that many of the trees were planted by 
the Hindu lady before mentioned, who repaired the Panch-kosi 
road on the decline of the Mahomedan power. 

None of the five tanks and dliarmsdlas on this road exhibit 
any signs of antiquity. It is said that a tank at Bhimchandi 
has somewhere about it an insciiption written upwards of 
400 years ago, but if this be true, of whicli we are very sceptical, 
it would be only good testimony that this individual tank was 
of that age, but taken simply by itself would afford no prOof 
of the antiquity of the road. On tlie northern division of the 
road towards Kapil Dhdra, certain indisputable marks and signs 
of age are apparent, but these we hold are not connected witli 
the Panch-kosi road, but rather with Sdrn^th and other Buddhist 
sites in this neighbourhood. 

Again, roads which have been trodden for many centuries, 
not to say, for thousands of years, are commonly much worn, 
and occasionally sink far below the adjacent soil. The lime¬ 
stone soil of Benares and the surrounding country is no excep¬ 
tion to this rule. The old Gliazeepore road which crosses the 
Panch-kosi to the west of Kapil Uhdra, is in one place several 
feet below the fields on either side, which circumstance is valid 

? roof of its being, to say the last, somewhat ancient. Bat the 
'anch-kosi is throughout on a level with the lands through 
which it winds its way, or nearly so. If the road were only 
traversed by ,a few persons yearly, this argument would be not 
^‘very strong, but seeing that many thousands of pilgrims pass 
along it in the course of the year, it is, in our opinion, almost 
physically impossible that it should be of ancient date. Upoa 
riie whole, we are inclined to the belief that previous to the 
repair of the road by Ranee Bhawaui there was a narrow path 
only, which the Hindus dreading the vengeance of tlie Maho-. 
medans. occasional!v traversed in small numbers, but for how 
long this path had neen a pilgrim's is impossible to 

conjecture. Prorii the very great scarcity*of old remains, how¬ 
ever, it is our firha belief that it can lay no dlaim whatever to 
antiquity properly so called; and the probability is that it was 
l^riginated by some zealous deyotee; who cohceiv^ the 
of honouring the sacred city b|y de^rihing an;i^ 
m it, which he ffrst of jdl 
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doiiI>tles3 to bis surprise, was afterwards trodden by other 
persons, until jrrarluully tine custom- was estaldished—an idea 
MO more novel and strange than Hindus every day pat in 
practice. 

It ought to be remembered with gratitude by ilm Hindus of 
Benares and Northern India generally, that the British Govern^ 
numt of India irtstead of pursuing the destructive and prohibi¬ 
tive policy of the Maliornedan rnlers, has taken the Panch-kosi 
road under its own charge, and in a spirit of beneficence de¬ 
serving the highest praise, defrays the expenses of its annual 
repairs. It would be a happy circumstance if Benares itself 
received the same proportion of attention as this road around 
it. Tlireaded with narrow streets, above which rise the many¬ 
-storied palaces for which the city is famous, it is without 
doubt a problem of considerable difficulty, how to preserve 
the health of its teeming population, lint when we rellect on 
the foul wells and tanks in some parts of the city, whose water 
is of deadly influence, and the vapour from which fills tlio air 
with fever*breeding and cholera-breeding miasma; when we 
consider the loathsome and disgusting state of the popular 
temples owing to the rapid decomposition of the ofleriugs 
through the intense heat of the sun; when we call to mind 
the filthy condition of nearly all the bye-streets from stag¬ 
nant cesspools, and accumulated refuse, and dead bodies of 
animals; and when in addition wo remember how utterly re¬ 
gardless of these matters, and incompetent to correct them, is 
the police force scattered over the city, we feel overwhelmed 
at the vastness of the difficulty before us. The importance' 
liowever of oleausing the city cannot be over-estimated. Aud 
it is because it is at once so immensely important as well as 
difficult, that the undertaking should not be left in the hands 
of one man, though he should he the cleverest aud most ener*- 
getio in all India. Tlie Magistrate of Benares and his Assist¬ 
ants, have a multitude of duties to peribrm, besides watching 
over the interests of the city, and therefore they are totally 
unable, and we believe must feel themselves so, to original 
and carry out all those schemes of utility which are required. 
What is needed in Beuares is, the Mtablishment of a Municipal 
corporation similar to that whicnexists in various other cities 
in India. Such a body would accomplish great results in pro¬ 
moting in various ways the social welfare of, the people. We 
are satisfied that there is no city in the country wherb Rtibh :a 
corporation is more necessary, and where its establish ineut 
would be more beneficial. In other respects too besides those 
mentioned, we regard the present time as peculiariy favourable 

mm'" 
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foi* carr;^ing out this project. The maferiH of the Government 
authorities in Benares just now is well adapted for aiding^ in 
the promotion of the objects of a municipality. Men of indus¬ 
try and enterprise, as some of them arc, would find ample 
scope for their talents. Europeans of ability, unconnected with 
the Government, and also natives of influence fitted to render 
useful assistance, might be readily found. With men like the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, Rajah Deo Narain Singh, late 
member of the Legislative Council of India, and other natives 
of this stamp, united with well-selected Europeans, men of 
observation, and capable of deviating, if need be, from old stereo¬ 
typed forms and beaten tracks, and striking out a path for 
themselves, the institution of wholesome sanitaiy reforms, the 
completion of effectual drainage, the opening out and widen¬ 
ing of thoroughfares for the free admission of air, and the 
purification of the religious edifices, should be a labour under¬ 
taken heartily and prosecuted with enthusiasm. Under the 
auspices of a corporation thus constituted, we should soon see 
a thorough transformation in the city; hut at the same time 
we are perfectly sure that it is only by such a body that the 
radical changes so imperatively demanded in this region of 
palaces and tilth, in this hot-bed of periodical dieease, can be 
effected. It is our earnest hope that in these days of progress 
the time-honoured city of which we have been writing will not 
be left in the rear, as in some respects it now undoubtedly is ; 
but will soon be ranked amongst the foremost cities in the land 
in regard to all measures tending to advance the prosperity and 
happiness of the native community. 
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Art, II.—1. Copy Papers receivsd/rorti India relating to tie 
measures adopted /or introducing the cultivation of the tea plant 
mthin the British possessions in India, Printed by order of the 
Mouse of Commons^ %tth February 1839. 

3. Annual Report of the Administration of the Bengal Bresi* 
dency for 1863-64!. 

3. Tea Cultivation, Cotton and other Agricultural Experiments 
in India, By Capt, W. Nassau Lees. 

“ • 4. The Journal of the Agri-Morticullural Society, 

T O Major R. Bruce and to his brother Mr. C. A. Bruce^ still we 
believe living ia the district of Tezpore, Assam, is to be as¬ 
cribed the honour of having in about the year 1825 discovered tea 
in India. To the latter, a grant of laud was lately presented by 
the Government in recognition of that discovery, and of his 
subsequent services in fostering the cultivation of the 
shr^b and manufacture of tea. Dr. WalUeh writes to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, North-East Frontier, under 
date 15th Milch 1836:—^It was Mr. Bruce, and his late 
' brother, Major R. Bruce at Joreliauth, who originally brought 
'the Assam tea into public notice, many years ago when no 
'one had the slightest idea of its existence; a fact to wliicli the 
' late Mr. David Scott has borne ample testimony ; and it is to 
' Mr, Bruce’s indefatigable exertions that the Mnttoek and 
' Giibhroo forests have come to light.’ 

Mr. C. A. Bruce himself writing to the same official under 
date 20tli December 1838, says;—‘At the breaking out of the 
' Hurmah war, I.offered my services to Mr. Scott, then Agent to 
' the Governor-General, and was appointed to command gunboats. 
'As my command was at Suddya, 1 was the first who intro- 
'duced the tea seeds and plants, and,, sent them to Mr. Scott and 
' other officers below. My late brother, wlio wjis in Assam before 
' the breaking out of the war, ha4 previously informed me of 
' their existence, and it was I who verbally informed you of it, 

' and officially brought the subject to your notice in 1833, giving a 
'description of the metliod of making the tea by the natives. I^ 
'was the first, Eui’opean who ever penetrated the forests, and 
' visited the tea ti^ts in British Suddya, and brought away 
' speoimena of earth, fruit, and flowers, and the first who discover^ 
ed numerous other traete/ 
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Other claimants to the discovery have, we believe, come for* 
ward, bnt it is now •j^cnerally admitted that to the brothers 
Jiruce belongs the honour of liaving been the first European 
discoverers of the tea plant in India In 1826 it was found in 
Munnipoor by Mr. David Scott. In 1881 and 1834 Lieutenmit 
Charlton found it in various localities in Upper A.ssam. Not till 
1<S55 was the plant discovered in Caehar by a native, now a blind 
old man, depending mainly for subsistence on the bounty he re¬ 
ceives from the Uachar tea-planters. No practical remit of 
any importance appears to have arisen from this discovery 
till the 24th January 1834, when Lord William Bentinek, then 
Governor-General of India, wrote a minute on the advantage 
India would derive from the erdtivatiou of the tea plant. 
He proposed as tire best immediate means of attaining this 
end, the appointment of a Committee for the consideration and 
carrying out of a plan for its proper cultivation. He alluded 
to a paper on thctsnhject which, two years before this, Dr. N. 
Wallich, the well known botanist, had forwarded to the 
President of the Board of Control. The result of Dr. Wal- 
licVs enquiries was, that, while the introduction of the plant 
itself into other countries appeared comparatively easy, failure 
inevitably attended the manufacture. This proved the case,in 
Penang, Java, Ceylon, and llio Janeiro. Dr. Wallich was how¬ 
ever sanguine that there were various localities in India suitable 
to tea, instancing Kumaon, Gurwal, and Sirmore as places 
where the cultivation was then actually carried on, and he was so 
confident of success that he concludes his paper by declaring his 
hope * that under a well directed management tiie tea plant may 
'at no distant period be made an object of extensive cultivation' 
‘ in the Honourable East India Company's dominion, and that we' 
' sliall not long continue dependent on the will aud caprice of a 
'despotic nation for the BU])ply of one of the greatest comforts 
'and luxuries of civilised life.' 

Lord William Bentinck, mindful of Dr. Wallieh's opinion, 
suggested that the desired object, not only of cultivating the 
shrub, but of obviating disappointment in the manvifacture of tlie 
tea, would probably he best and soonest attained by the importa¬ 
tion of Chinese cultivators and m iniifacturers, and proposed the 
mission of Mr, G irJonto China for that purpose. Lord William 
appears t) have lost no time in carrying his views into practice. 
His minute, dated 24fch January 1834, was followed by the appoint¬ 
ment u week after of a Committee for tlie comideratibn of the 
•tibj'Mit. The Committee consisted of the following gentlemen:— 
battle, J, W. Gmat, tt,D,Maugles.J. E. Colvin, 
C. K. Robison,/E*/'Wiikiwa,-'E/P. Colqii- 
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lioun, N. Wallicl), C. J, Gordon, and Rajah lladakant Deh. This 
Comtnitfcee cointncn(!ed proceedings by addressing a Circular fur 
iiilonriatioii as to soil, climate, &c. to various gentlemen suppos¬ 
ed likely to possess’ knowledge on the subject, and, adopting 
tliu (xovernor-Generars recommendation, they scut Mr. Gordon at 
once to China to procure Chinese plants and seeds, and to import 
skilled labour. ‘Shortly after this, Mr. Gordon was recalled, 
owing to the opinion of, Capt. Jenkins, the Agent to the Governor- 
General outlie North-East Frontier, that Chinese cultivators and 
tea makers could be procured from the Clnnesc province of 
Yuuan, distant about a month’s journey from tl|p locality in 
Upper Assam, where the tea tree was discovered. Mr. Gordon 
liad however already sent, round a supply of seed which Dr. 
"Nyallich, Secretary to the Tea Committee, proposed sliould be 
divided between Kuraaon, Sirmore, and Upper Assam. Lord 
AVilliam Bentinck again displayed bis anxiety to see the lea 
})lants fairly tried throughout India, by oidariug part to be 
forwarded to Madras, for distribution tottbe officials in Mysore, 
the Neilglierry hills, and clsewlnwe. No time apjicars to have 
been lost in following up the discovery of lea in Ujiper Assam. 
In February the necessary funds were sanctioned for 

thojbrmatioii and maintenance o( nurseries at Suddya and other 
places, where the shrub was plentiful, and Mi. Bruce was 
appointed to take charge of them. In Se[)tcmbor 18J35, !Mr. 
Gordon was sent back to China to complete arrangements for 
llie imjiortatiou ofChinese cultivators and manufacturers. Dur- 
riug 18!15, Lieutenant Charlton despatched sev^eral samples of 
black tea, which, iu spite of being maile from the wild tree, of 
inexperienced manipulation, and of injury by wet in transit, were 
jironouncod to be eijual to the ordinary black Congou used by the 
lower orders at home Shortly afterwards Government experi¬ 
mental gardens were opened at in the North-We-lern Pro¬ 
vinces, and latterly in the Punjab. To Dr. Jamieson’s pci’Sever- 
auce and well-directed enei’gy we are mainly indelited for the 
success which attended the cultivation of tea in the North-West 
Provinces. He for many years sujierintendcd the Government 
experimental tea gardens and to tins day his ‘ Guide to Tea 
* PlanteiV dated the 34th March 1807 is, wo believe, the most 
pr:ujtical treatise existing on the culture and manufacture oi tea in 
India. At last dn 1864, the cultivation and manufacture of 
being no longer a doubtful experiment, tl»e Indian Gbyernmeilti# 
properly withdrawing from tlie field by the disposal af. reasotiaible 
rates of all its gardens. To the Government 
CoTnpaa,y under Lord William Bentinck, then,be, awarded 
the credit of having iiret discerned the fahure value of the Indian 
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tea trade, and of having encouraged and fostered the cultivation* 
The first non-ofticial pioneers of tea cultivation on an extensive 
scale were tl»e Assam Company, who commenced operations in the 
yearl839 by takingover the Government gardens in that province. 
It cannot we fear be said tliat, with Lord William Bentinck^s 
gardens, his mantle fell on the shoulders of the Assam Company. 
A narrower spirit is supposed to have animated them, and many 
anecdotes are related of their selfish determination to keep tea culti¬ 
vation in Assam to themselves, destruction of their seed for in¬ 
stance rather thandts sale to brother interlopers, &C. &e. This Com¬ 
pany were among tlie first to take up lands in Cachar, but their 
disinclination probably to rub shoulders on equal terms witli rivals 
led them to dispose of their Cachar property. After making some 
of the best gardens in the district, planted with their most 
valuable variety of seed, the indigenous, they sold them at a 
handsome profit, aud these now form the increasingly valuable 
property of the Central Cachar Tea Company, After many vicissi¬ 
tudes the Assam is now the largest and most important India Tea 
Company. Under the management of an energetic Scotchman, 
the produce of its gardens ranks first in the London market, and 
its shares command both here and in London a premium of 
upwards of 150 per cent. Jn due time other tea estates grew 
lip m Assam. Among them the gardens now composing the 
Jorehaiit, the Upper Assam, and the Golah Ciliat Companies, 
and many others, now take a liigli rank. 

The growth of Indian tea however is not confined to Assam and 
Cachar. Darjeeling, the Ueyra Dhoon, various other localities in 
the North-West, and the Biinjab, on this side of India, all send 
down both green and black tea of good quality. Cotnparatively 
little tea is cultivated in the Neilgherries, but a large cultivation is 
opening out in Chittagong, whore tracts of tea land have been 
taken up, and are fast coming under cultivation, It is not easy to 
estimate the amount of capital now invested in tea. A carefully 
compiled share list issued by Mr. A. G. Roussac gives £3,505,750 as. 
tiie amount of capital, paid up or pledged, of the various Com¬ 
panies in the Calcutta market, but thi.sdues not include private 
gardenia* Regarding the expenditure .in Cachar alone, Captain 
Stewart, the Superintendent of the Province, writing on the 7tli 
May 18(51, states Uliat up to the end of last year the capital 
'expended on tea cultivation was twenty lacs of supees, £200,000. 

‘ During the year under review,' (these are probably the official 
,;year plosing 30th April) ‘ 10,89,003 rupees have ton drawn from 

same purpose, making a total, say of thirty- 
0;000, on wliioh a return of upwards of sevan and a 
to (£75,000) have been obtained,tins year/• , ' 
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Of tlic euHure of tlie plant we have of course a great deal to 
learn. The Reports and Records of the Assam Company for tho 
past twenty-live years must contain a mass of usoful information, 
but that Company is unfortunately chaTy of giving its dearly 
bought experience to outsiders. AVe at all events have been unable 
to obtain a sight of what we doubt not would have proved to 
us a mine of weaftli. We give with diffidence a few remarks 
on the cidture and mapufaciiire, but have no doubt that the prize 
essays shortly, we hope, to be published by the Agri-TIorticuUnral 
Society, will form a useful (rompendium on llic subject. The 
climate best suited to the growtli of the tea plant must be moist 
and without long periods of drought; the soil a rich strong 
loam with a good mixture of sand. The following are the 
constituent parts of soils taken from tea gardens in China some 
thirty years ago for the information of Lord William Bcntinck’s 
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Silex. 

67i 

71 

68 

80 

88 

76 

Aluinine. 

18 

12 

20 

() 

8 

14 

Oxide of Iron. 

6^ 

7 

5 

6 

4 

4 

Carb. Magnes. 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

—— Lime. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Muriate of Soda. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alkaline Salt. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Water of absorption. 

2 

. 3 

2 

5 

8 

8 

Roots and hbres of plants 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100 

P7 

97 

100 

100 

100 


The late Mr. Piddington presented to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society some specimens of soil taken from tea 
gardens in China and Assam, of which the following are analyses. 
They arc it will be seen very similar;— 

Toa Soil oi* Assam. Tea Soil of China. 


Water . 

2.45 

• • • 

... 3.00 

A^egetable matter ... 

1,00 


... 1.00 

Carbonate of Iron ... 

7.40 

• • • 

... 9.00 

Alumina . 

8.50 

tat 

... 9.10 

Silex 

Traces of phosphate' 

85.40 

t • * 

... 76.00 

and sulphate of time 
and loss 

t .25 

• • ■ 

.w 1.00 

100.00 

k * k 

100.00 


The soils of the tea districts in. Assam, Sylhet, Cachar, 
Darjeeling, the Kangra valley in the Punjab, &o* ate very like 
those ofClikai aud it appears that the tea tracts of 
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am witliin tbe same dejyrees of latitude, the twenty-fifth and 
thirty-third, as those of China. , 

The plant is supposed to flourish best at an elevation of from 
2, to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, the produce being as 
a rule we believe larger at the lower, but the flavour ol the tea 
superior at the higher elevation. The plant delights most in 
sloping - lands, though flat land well drained will give a 
flue crop. An Eastern aspect is preferable. The seed used in 
India is of ^ree kiiids-j the China, the hybrid, and the indige¬ 
nous. The plant from the China is short, bushy, and hardy, the leaf 
very dark and eotnparatively hard. The hybrid is a cross between 
the China and indigenous, partaking of the qualities of both. The 
indigenous is the seed found originally in the wilds and forests 
of Assam, Cachar, and Mjinnipoor. It is from a forest trec> 
specimens of which have been seen twenty-five to thirty feet high, 
with the trunk three feet in circa inference. The leaf is longer, of 
lighter colour, and more tender than that of the China or hybrid 
varieties. The plant from indigenous seed is more difficult to rear 
for the first two years, but after that time it is probably as hardy 
as the other two. The yield of leaf is doubtless larger than that 
from the China or hybrid, hut it bears less seed. The yield of 
seed is becoming enormous, far greater than will be required for 
extensions. The surplus will probably ere long be made into oil 
which may become an im])ortaut article of export; it lias 
long been used in China for domestic and medicinal purposes. 

In laying out a tea factory, as naturally healthy a locality 
as possible should of ('(mrse be chosen. It should moreover be 
about the centre of the lands to be brought under cultivation.. 
The buildings required area dwelling liouse, bouses for the native 
servants, coolies^ lines, hospital, school house for the children, 
tea-making house, tea sorting and packing house, store 
jgtidown, and sheds for workmen; also a bazar or liaut for the 
purehase and sale of the necessaries of life for the servants and 
coolies., The twas,^ low swamps between the bills overgrmvn 
gonei^lly by a long rank reed, should be at once cleared, and the 
coolies encouraged to sow paddy in tlicm. The successfiil work¬ 
ing of ^ tto garden depends mainly oa the coipfbrt and content¬ 
ment of the Coolies, especially in the district of Cachar, where 
the great! 8t difficulty is experienced in procuring labour. The 
^employer is bound alike by humanity and self-interest to exercise 
ap Anmigent and kind supervision over his labourers. A most 
i ^linportant point then is the erection of the, coo,|ite the Site of 
i should be cbosen with reference td the ^en^lyiirevailing 
■ ^h©,*iature of the soil for drainage, andSm suppjof water. 
aad'exlaSi'ex|^uBein'layittg'Wt'’eopto 'ffih ' well 
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repaid by the health and contentment of the people. In build¬ 
ing houses>> it must be remembered that a double row of dwellings 
under one roof is injurious, as the dwellers in one would be ex¬ 
posed to the impure air from the^ o’ther side. Families should if 
possible have separate houses. Single men may be located in 
TOWS. The floor should be well elevated, and the ground round 
be well drained; the floor might be raised on bamboo machans 
after the manner adopted by the Kookies, leaving a clear 
space underneath. The most economical and at the same time 
lasting plan of building a coolie line is probably the erection of 
three rows oipicTca j)ill.ars, tlie centre being two feet higher than 
the outside rows; a tiled roof, and walls made with split bamboo. 
This description of wall is of course very ebcap, the material 
being at hand, and is also preferable in a sanitary point of view, 
as it affords ventilation, which should be still further secured by 
leaving a space of nine inches to a foot between the top of the 
wall and the roof, the lower part being plastered with mud to a 
height of about three feet for cold weatlier. The tiled roof is in 
the end cheaper tlian the thatched, and materially decreases risk 
from Are. If possible coolies* houses should be near a running 
stream. When this is not possible, it becomes necessary to 
choose spots suitable for sinking wells, the more insoluble the soil 
the better, A most important point, on sanitary grounds, is to 
have proper latrines for the lines. ,At a convenient distance and 
not in too low a situation, a trench should be dug; a feAV inches 
of earth daily thrown in will act as a disinfectant. An airy, 
well-drained spot should be chosen for a hospital. The hospital 
is of course necessary for isolated cases of sickness and for acci¬ 
dents, but should an epidemic break out, the whole colony of 
coolies should be shifted at once. It is better for them to live 
for a short time under such cover as a few mats will afford, than 
to remain where the epidemic broke out. The Hues should un¬ 
dergo a thorough purification, the split bamboo walls being en¬ 
tirely removed for a few days, and the pucka pillars whitewashed. 
In case of smallpox or other markedly contagious disease, the walls 
should be burnt. The bungalow for the superintendent, and the 
houses for the native servants, should be erected with due con¬ 
sideration for the health of those who are to inhabit them, and for 
convenience in overlooking the work. The tea and sorting hous^ 
should be built on a dry spot, and it is a question whether tiles dr 
galvanized iron sheets maketlie better roofing;—we would giyd the 
preference to the former. The tea house should be sufficiently lofty, 
to allow of an upper story; when the operations of a tea Mate W 
come extensfoe; ft is advisable to have a sepaM^ factory foi; ' 
sorting and pswikittg at, dr as hear as possible % the plade w 
' V ^ •' l'.., ’ ■; ' ■ 
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embarkation for Calcutta, Regularity, punctuality, and a judi¬ 
cious di’tf'isioi) of labour are necessary for the economical and 
satisfactory working of the garden. The work should be arranged 
o?er*night, with the head native, and next morning after muster 
the coolies should be told off to their different duties, the 
Superintendent taking his turn about an hour later to see that 
all is going on as ordered. A gong is most useful in a factory 
to ensure punctuality. 

Forest soil is preferable for a tea garden to land once cleared 
and cultivated, owing to its comparative freedom from weeds. 
The heavy jungle is removed partly by manual labour, partly by 
fire. The* roar of the flames darting up and clasping round the 
trees, the crack—crack, as knot after knot of the bamboo explodes, 
mingled with the voices of the coolies, contrast strangcdy with 
tlio stillness around, which has reigned jglhaps for centuries 
undisturbed except by the tiger and deer who now bound away 
to seek homes further back in the jungle. The ground cleared and 
well hoed, the plants should be put in, in lines five to six feet by 


four. If planted closer their future growth is impeded, and the 
plucking of the leaf rendered difficult. It is generally allowed 
that- sowing in nurseries and planting out the succeeding rains 
is a better plan than putting the seed out at once at stake, 
though the latter method has one great advantage in the pre¬ 
sent dearth of labour, that the work is performed at a com¬ 
paratively idle time, whereas the transplanting from the nurseries 
goes on in the height of the manufacturing season. It has 
hitherto been the practice in Assam and Caohar to take special 
care not to injure the tap root of the young plant, when trans¬ 
planting. We see however by tlie proceedings of the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society held on the 23rd of last No¬ 
vember that Mr. Maclvor of Ootacamund, a valuable authority 
on the subject, considers that for soils not affected by drought 
it is advantageous to cut off the tap root' as it encourages the 
f l^wth of the lateral roots, producing numerous fibres near the 
^Surface of the ground; the action of these ^ires, or rather the 
^fpongdbts at the end of them, being rapidly absorb the nu- 

'tyiipettt from the point where it is .most and, abundant, 

^ and thus, after the fall of rain, by immedm^^'introducing a 
* large ^uaptity of nutriment into the plant^us^ it to throw 
^o»it fresh and fuoe^ssive flushes of leaf/ We ^ it was sug- 
at the meeting, it seems tn us with soip.A reason,; that 
■^nsfibly the removal of the tap root, t^ugk.it ^^i%ht result in 
flushes of leaf for the time bhiog, woiidd uahse j^rgiahent 
^ the shrub by shortening its Hie;. 'tho j^p^ r^^ 
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given it; but we commend the matter to the attention hf tea 
planters. The great enemies of the young tea plant are white-ante 
and crickets. The soils most frequented by these creatures must he 
avoided, and which these are mnst be; ascertained by observation. 
It is most advisable, as a preventive, to remove felled timber from 
the gardens as soon as possible, as tho decaying wood is very 
favourable to the rapid production of the white-ants, Where 
crickets are numerous, there is nothing for it. but to unearth 
tliem. The tea garden should be kept continually hoed and 
free from weeds. It is better to have a small compact area 
of land carefully tended, manuring after the third or fourth 
year, should the soil require it, than a large area, with a 
neglected cultivation. When first clearing, a moderate amount of 
shade should be left, which may be removed after the second 
year. In laying woiyit the garden, roads about six feet wide 
should be carried round or over every teelah (hill). They aid 
supervision, pretrent the encroachment of jungle, and materially 
assist in the plucking season. In manuring, it must of course 
be borne in mind, that the object is to supply those constituents 
of the soil, which the tea plant most largely absorbs. The consti¬ 


tuent paats of the manufactured leaf are— 

. Water ... ... ... 5 

Gum, Sugar, &c., ... ... ... 21 

Gluten .i. ... . ... 25 

Theine .... ... ... * ... 0^ 

Fat and Volatile Oil ... ... ... 4, 

Tannic Acid ... ... ... ... 15 

Woody Fibre ... ... ... ... 24 

Ash... ... ... ... ... 


100 

When the tea is distilled with water, a small quantity of vola* 
tile oil passes over. When the powdered leaf is heated, white 
vapour rises, which, condenses in the form of minute colourless 
crystals. This substance is the theine, a most useful constituent 
of the leaf, anil contains a very large percentage of nitrogen, a 
considerable qhnhtity of which exists likewise in the gluten.* 
The manure b^t^, snited to tea must therefore Jarg^y embrace 
nitrogen and coa^idering the quantity of this gas contained in 
animal excretiqnsi It is probable that night soil is the very 
best manure prebuimble for the ^ shrub; an addii^nal tteMon 
to the iatu^^;qh^lsewhere given for the pror^ i^ng^cnt 
of latrines.: In this k the principal heed. It 

- ' ' i , 1 ..—- -.'j u r ’ ii 
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mast however be borne in mind that while a moderate quantity 
of raanure’scientifically applied, is no doubt beneficial, it requires 
some skill and prudence so to manure, as not to force the plant. 
Abundant flushes of leaf for one or two years, if succeeded by 
decay would be but a poor reward for attention to tliis branch 
of a tea planter's work. The plucking’ off the blossoms to check 
the production of seed, and increase that of leaf is another mea¬ 
sure, which, to a certain extent no donht beneficial, would we think 
if carried to esujess be injurious to the health of the plant, because 
unnatural. 

After the third year the plarm is fairly productive, and to en- 
snre a gen^ferpus supply of leaf, it must be judiciously pruned 
every cold season. Even strong second year seedlings are tlie 
better for a light pruning. It is an error to suppose that when 
the plant attains the age of three years all risk is passed. It is 
probably subject in its mature age to many misfortunes, of which 
as yet little or nothing is known except to the Assam Company, 
and their records, alas! are a sealed book. We know however that 
blight often attacks the full grown shrubs, seriously injuring their 
productiveness. Hailstorms likewise wliich are prevalent in 
March and April often do irremediable damage. The white-ant 
is an enemy at. all times. No doubt, when once reared to a 
productive age, tea is subject to fewer risks than many other 
plants, but it is by no means free from them. The shiub in a 
healthy, fully-productive, well pruned state is about three and a 
half to four feet high, and should yield from 300 to 400 pouiuls 
of manufactured tea ))er acre j four pounds of* fresh loaf yield 
one of manufactured fea. For how many years the tea plant 
is fully productive is not certainly known. This to investors 
in tea property is however a most important subject, and one on 
which we have unfortunately but little information. The indi¬ 
genous tea plant in Assam, Cachar, and Mnnnipoor, it is de¬ 
clared by the natives, lives for SO to 100 years. We trusted to 
have obteined some useful data from the statistics of the Assam 
Tea Company, some of whose gardens are more than twenty* 
five years old. It was not however judged expedient to give us 
access to their Reports and Records. It would have been useful 
to trace the yield of various gardens-of this Company at various 
ages, apd some idea might thus have been foritoed of the strength 
and productiveness of the tea shrub wheU undergoing annual 
plucking. The information we obtained however is*m.ost 
iidpbrtant, as showing how exaggerated haif^ be^n tlie ideas en- 
■ terfcained, by many, of the produce ofoldgardeps*. We nn^i^tstand 
that in season 1862-63 the two oldei^ 4iy%|pas, Rqofcing and 
,.^jNn!Bareh of the Assam Company yieflde4 ^^ no^y 
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and ^25 ponnds of tea per acre! These figures are from state¬ 
ments lately sent down froimthe gardens and may be relied on. 
We are told that last year the manager of the gardens ordered 
2D0 acres of old plants to bo cut down almost level with the 
ground, aiid with the best effect. The old stumps have branched 
out luxuriantly, and will next year it is expected yield abundantly. 
We believe that, next to the Assam Company, the oldest gardens 
of any extent in Assam are those of the Jorehaut Company. Prom 
information kindly placed at our disposal, we see that in ISfifi 
920 acres of plant from three to ten years of age yielded 320,000 
pounds of tea, showing an average outturn of about 350 pounds 
per acre; some of the older acreage without doubt giving more 
than 500 pounds per acre. This would seem to be the most 
successful Indian Tea Company. In 1803 its total outlay was 
about £14,000, its yield 4,000 mnimds of tea which fetched in 
London an average price of 2«. 3^^/. per tb. and it gave to its share¬ 
holders after deducting all expenses a dividend of twenty-four 
pel cent, on its capital. 

In Cachar the gardens are not sufiicieuily old to supply data 
on which to decide up to what age the tea shrub will yield fully, 
and after which it should he cut down or removed. The gar¬ 
dens of the Bengal Tea Company, which commenced operations 
in 1859, have this year turned out 100,000 pounds. The oldest 
patch of cultivation, about fifty acres, lias yielded at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre. Tiie ratio of increase of outturn has 
been as follows, viz. 1861,7,500 lbs. 1802,17,000; 1863, 50,000 ; 
and 1804, 100,b00 lbs. The largest outturn we have heard of 
from Cachar has been from the Serispoor garden of the Central 
Cachar Tea Company. This garden, from 160 acres of five years 
old, and 230 acres of three years old plant, has this year made 
1,100 mauiids, or 88,000 Ihs. of tea. This shows a yield of say 
100 pounds per acre from three years, and 400 from five years 
plants; the plants of this garden are all from indigenous seed. 
The oldest garden of this Company liaviug suffered severely 
from hail at the commencement of the season, on the other 
hand, has only made 925 mauiids, or 74,000 poundsfrom 170 acres 
six years, 130 acres five years, and iOO acres four years old 
plants* Dr. Jamieson considers 800 pounds a fair outturn per 
acre from a fully bearing garden. In China we be^eve the 
tea shrub is expected to yield fully till the tenth or twelfth year 
when it is we, presume changed or cut down. The safest mode 
is no doubt to hav^ new cultivation continually, coming into 
bearing to take the place of the worn out plant8%.> „. 

The plant in the beariag season delights in alternate heavy 
showers and sunshine; When the ^ flueW oome out the leaves 
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should be gathered with as little delay as possible. The diderent 
qualities of tea are made from therleaves of different age. The 
small opening bud gives the flowery pekoe; from the leaf just 
forming is made the pekoe; when a little more developed we get 
the Bouohong; and from the leaf in fiill size the congou. In 
Chinese, pekoe or poeo signifies, Jiair, the down of tender 
leaves, souchong, smaUfhuff^nd congou is from a term signi¬ 
fying Mour, possibly from the greater amount of out-door labour 
required to gatlier the larger quantity of the congou leaf. The 
manufacturing house should be in a central part of the garden, 
to ensure the arrival of the leaf fresh, and to enable the pluckers to 
gather the largest possible quantity. In a moderately sized garden 
bearing weH, it may be advisable to have an auxiliary tea house, 
near one boundary of the garden. The manufacture of tea is simple. 
The leaf is plucked, the day before it is to be manufactured, and 
thinly laid on imchan (bamboo frame work) during the night. 
Shortly after sun-rise the next morning the leaves are placed in 
the open air in trays, to he withered sufficiently for manipulation, 
say for from one to three hours. Indigenous being a softer leaf 
wUl take less time than China. The leaves when ready for the 
process are thrown into a basin-shaped iron pan, about three feet 
in diameter, and nine inches deep. The pan is fixed in a sloping 
direction over a furnace, the leaves being kept constantly in mo¬ 
tion with the hand. They are then transferred to a table covered 
with fi.ne matting, and there rolled with the hand. The last pro¬ 
cess is the firing or drying of the tea, which is done by placing it 
in shallow baskets over a clear' charcoal fire, and this is done more 
than once. The different qualities are sorted by sifting through 
sieves of different texture. Care in packing is very necessary. 
The boxes are lined with lead; and the Chinese cover them 
with oiled paper, which helps materially to exclude damp; and this 
plan may wisely be adopted in Indian gardens. Puring the next 
few years, there wiU no doubt be great improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of tea, the scarcity of labour giving a great impetus to 
the invention of machinerv for the various processes, Large 
prizes have been offered tor mechanical contrivances, espeeiafly 
for rolling and sifting. The tea al|ef a last firing is packed and 
shipped for Calcutta, The chests should not be opened during 
the rainjl, but must be either kept in Calcuita in upper roomed, 
godowns till the: cold weather, or at once shipped to England. 
If opened during the wet season, , the tea is apt to become musty 
.qi' spur and lose flavour, entailing disappointment and loss on.the 
purchasers for the honiO wket* f 0#: moreover, is ' the 
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it possesses when fresh, deiived from the volatile oil, thus becomes 
greatly modified. 

We come now to the important subject of outlay on and return 
from a tea garden. So much depends on individual management 
that it is difficult to give reliable information on this subject. 
The following may be a rough approximation for a garden of 
800 acres, where -assistance from Ideal labour is obtainable:— 
Cost of land, 800 acres @ Rs. 5 per acre ... Rs. 1,500 
Clearing, burning jungle, and first hoeing @ 

Rs. 12 per acre ... ... ... „ 3,600 

Second hoeing, staking, and transplanting @ Rs. 5 
per acre ... ... ... ... „ 1,500 

Farther cultivation during the year @ Rs, 7-8 per 
acre... ... ... ... ... ,, ^,^o0 

Seed 1 maund for 5 acres, 60 maunds @ Rs. 100 per 
maund. ... ... ... ... „ 6,000 

European management 0 Rs. 300... ... „ 3,000 

Native Establishment @ Rs. 100 ... ... „ 1,200 

Buildings ... ... ... '... „ 1,000 

Horse charges ... ... ... „ 600 

General charges ... ... ... „ 600 

Implements, &c. ... ... ... „ 400 

Cost of importing two hundred labourers @50 
Rs. per man ... ... ... ,,10,000 

Expenditure 1st year ... .32,250 

cultivation ... ... 5,000 

Establishment ... ... 4,800 

Buildings ... ... ... 1,000 

Horse and General charges, &c, ... 1,200 12,000 

Third year, Rs. 12,000 and charges for manufac¬ 
turing 18,000 pounds of tea (300 acres @ 601bs.) 
say ... ... ... ... 4,000 16,000 

60,250 

To the end of the third ^,^ear say with interest on outlay, 
Rs. 70,0001, the proceeds of 18,000 pounds of tea, which 
at twelve annas pei^lb will be Rs. 18,600, leaving the bloeh stand¬ 
ing at 66y500Inpoes. The fourth year the outturn at 150 pounds 
per acre would be 45,000 pounds at an outlay say of Rs, 12,000, 
with Rs. 2,000 for additional buildings and other expenses, be¬ 
sides cost of mwau^ture of tea say Rs. 15^00, ma^ng a total 
outlay of Rs.; 10,000. The return at tw^ve sinaas per pound 
would be 80y75O, living a profit of Rs, 4,750> or afout eight 
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per cent, on the capital. The fifth year, reckoning outturn at 
240 pounds per acre, we should have 72,000 pounds of tea at 
an expense or about Rs. 35,000, leaving say Bs. 19,000 profit, or 
about thirty-four per cent, on capital. In the sixth year at 800 
pounds, 90,000 pounds for about Rs. 45,000, leaving about forty 
percent.oncaj)ital. We do not reckon return from seed, which is 
exceptional and any profit i'roni which should be given rrither as a 
. bonus than a dividend. In the above sketch we have supposed a 
garden of 300 acres to be cleared and planted the first year. It is 
seldom however that this is done. WheiluH' the undertaking be 
that of a piivatc individual or of a Joint Stock Company the clear¬ 
ings are grafdual. It therefore happens that part of a garden is 
more or less bearing, while the rest is not yielding any return. It 
becomes then a question how fairly to apportion tlicniouey spent 
between capital and revenue. Of course till there is some yield, 
the whole outlay must be borne by capital. The difficulty com¬ 
mences when the garden becomes divided into bearing and non¬ 
bearing acreage. This subject is one of the utmost importance 
to shareholders in Tea Companies. The financial working of a 
Railway and of a Tea Conipany are somewliat analogous in this 
respect. It is said that the system of the Railway King Hud¬ 
son was to fix the amount of dividend, and to order the account¬ 
ant to divide the outhiy bet\fcen capital and revenue so as to 
show the required profit! (?vi<lently an unsafe system either 
for Railway or Tea speculation. This division of outlay has be¬ 
come a momentous question in regard to our Indian Railways; 
but there is this difference between the Indian Railways 
and the Tea Companie.s, that the dividends of the former are 
guaranteed by the British Government, not so the latter. Until 
the capital account is closed, that is, until extensions are stopped, 
and the whole of the acreage is fully bearing, a division of 
charges must take place. Tlic principle is obviously just, but 
prudence is necessary in adjusting the two accounts, Mr. Howard 
H. Ashworth, an accountant of good repute, and who, when in 
India last year, Was professionally connected with some of the 
lelwiing Tea Companies in Calcutta, has paid some attention tp the 
subject, and reduced his views to |rriting. He says that ^ the 
* money subscribed by shareholders, and called the capital of the 
'Company, is meant to be used in laying put the gardens and 
' keeping them in otder until they are five years did, and conse- 
' quantly in full bearing: after which period, the cost of keeping 
‘ them’in order, manufactaring the tea, &e. &;c, must be deducted 
' frdm the proceeds of the of the tca> tod the ;ha|anee only 
^ of the proceeds, divffied among the . shar^dlds^' ’ ^ 

; * ,ot interest on the capital subscribe the 
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* So far appears quita clear, but we know that a certain 

* amount of loaf may be plucked from trees after they have 

* attained an a^^e of three years, and as the amount realized 

* by the sale of this produce wjicn manufactured, is not used on 
' tlie gardens in improving the cultivation, but is ^ven to the 

* sliareholdcrs as revenue, in return for tboir outlay,* it is obvious 

* tliat the revenue accounts should Iw charged with a portion of 

* the amount that has been expended on the young gardens, 

* during the one season the leaf to be plucked has been maturing, 

* and the sum so charged tigainst revenue, should bear the same 
' proportioji to the total expenditure iu attondiug to tlie gaidoii, 
' as the proceeds of the young trees bear to the proceeds of those 

* of mature growth. 

* If therefore we go by general experience, wliicb shows that 

* a plantation in its third year yields half a maund (40 lbs.) 

* of lea per acre, in its fourth year a maund and a half (120 tbs.} 

^ per acre, in its fifth year three maimds (240 lbs.) per acre, 

* and in its sixth and subsequent years five maunds (400 lbs.) 

* per acre, we come to the conclusion :— 

^ l^i.—That for the third yearns expenditure on a plantation, one- 
' tenth part should be charged against revenue, and the remaining 
' nine-tenths against eapitid. 

‘ 2nd .—That for the fourth yearns expenditure on a plantation, 

' three-tenths should be charged against revenue, and soven- 

* tenths against capital. 

* 3rd .—That for the fifth yeai'^s expenditure on a plantation, 

' three-fifths should he cliarged against revenue, and the romain- 
' ing two-fifths against capital. 

‘4/k —After the fifth year, the whole charge should be home 

* by revenue." 

Mr, Asliwoith*s caleulation of the crop at the several ages of 
the plant up to the fifth year we think somewhat underrated; 
but that for the sixth, or full bearing year, is we fear, too 
large. The yield in the fifth year is reckoned at 240 lbs.; that 
of the sixth at 400 lbs, It will be observed that the whole 
calculation as to division of outlay, is based on this List return,. 
that of the sixth year, of 400lljq^ per acre. 

In the fifth year, following Mr. Avshworth"s caloulations, a 
garden will yield 2401hs, per acre, with a charge against revenue 
of only three-fifths of the outlay* In the sixth year, should the 
avera^ outturn be only StfOlbs. (and this would be Very good for a 
large acreage), aharoholders will be surprised to find their outturn 
of tea comparatively little iu excess of that of the previous season, 
but burdened with the whole outlay; the j^ocket result being a 
very much smaller instead of larger dividend than that of the 

<•« 
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previous year. Either 4)001bs. is an excessive average for the 
sixth year j or the probable yields of the third and fourth years 
are under-estimated. We think both to be the case. Four 
hundred pounds may be, and no doubt is, the full yield per 
acre under favourable circumetancee} but allowance must be made 
for blight, bail, white-ants, want of labour, drought, et muUa 
alia. We would somewhat raise the rate, say to 60 and 150 
for the third and fourth years, and reduce it to say 300 for the 
sixth. The charge of revenue for the third year wouhl then be 
as tfO is to 800 instead of as 4-0 to 400; for the fourtlj year, 
as 150 to’ 300 instead of l&O to 400; and for the fifth yciir as 
£40 to 300 instead of 240 to 400. 

In thus criticising Mr. Ashworth^s calculations, we do not 
cast any blame on him. He was not a practical tea planter, and 
no doubt was guided by the information he derived from others. 
The subject, however, is one of considerable importance, and, 
one to which it may be well to draw the attention of those 
interested, as the stability of their property depends much on 
the basis on which the Capital and Bevenue Accounts are 
adjusted. 

Though the trade is in its infancy it is satisfactory to know 
that the India tea already takes precedence, in the London mar¬ 
ket, of that from China, its price averaging to 4<?. a 
pound above the latter. The consumption of tea is rapidly in¬ 
creasing in India itself, and whatever is made in the North-West 
and in the Punjab, will doubtless find a ready sale on the spot. 
This refr^liing beverage is yearly becoming more popular on the 
Continent j in Prance and Germany its consumption was, till late¬ 
ly, very small.’ In 1861 with populations respectively of thirty-six 
and thirty-twomillionB,the8ecountries used only half andoneand a 
half millions of pounds, while Great Britain consumed nearly fifty- 
:v"|ive millions. Coffee was and is“ still the popular beverage on the 
continent. The annual exports ofteafom China from 1772 to 1780 
avei'aged 1,8,838,000 pounds. It now exports upwards of lbs. 

: 150,000,000. By the reduction of the duties existing prior tb 
^ consumption of tea in Great Britain was trebled in 

two y^rs; in 1783 the (juantity sold at the East India Com- 
. pany^s sales having,been 5,167,000 lbs. and in 1785^10,807,488 
Ibs^ In 183$ Great Britain cousumki 31,$00,000 lbs, j in 1885 
about 86,000,000 lbs. j; in 1862 about 55,00u,000 11)S.; in 1853 
about 58^000,000 lbs. j within tb« W twenty-three, years the 
, consumption has much more than doubled, arndhoW; that the duty 
. has been and wfiU probably be still farther redueedi Ihe ret® of in- 
> will fifA W^r^ nrti- 

reiilly a At‘4iie> becomes 
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so by habit. It has indeed a greater nutritious property than is ge- 
ner^Iy supposed, containing, as it doas, so large a proportion of 
gluten. By the usual method of infusion, very little of this proper¬ 
ty is obtained, but were a pinch of soda put into the water, 
more of the gluten would be dissolved, and the tea be rendered 
more nutritious. In 1841 the consumption was 31,788,322 
pounds, producing a revenue of £3,439,108. In 1863 it was 
73,785,942 pounds, producing a revenue of £4,031,416; thisshows 
in 1841, a consumption per ,head of 1.71 pounds, and revenue 
of ^s. Hie?.; and in 1863, a consumption per head of 3.12 potfnds, 
and revenue 3«. M. The reduction per he^ of revenue is account¬ 
ed for by Mr. Gladstone's reduction of the duty by one-third. 
There is however a gross increase of revenue of about £600,000, 
showing the wisdom of the measure. The comparatively high 
^tice of Indian tea is to be attributed to its strength making 
it useful for mixing with the weaker China teas, and this is due to 
its being carefully and honestly manufactured, altogether under 
European superintendence, whereas in many districts of China, 
tea has been very much what cotton has been in India, a refuse 
crop, and the manufacture conducted entirely by Asiatics. The 
exports of tea from Calcutta since January. 1862 have been as 
under• 


1862 

1863 

18641 

Nov./ 


19,56,765 

80,58,298 

28,01,389 


Pounds. 

do. 

do. 


The following stateiments will show the position of tea cultiva¬ 
tion iu Bengal taken from the latest available official statistics- 



statement ehemng ike reenlij^ Tea Cultivation in Assam in 1863 . 
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> CttUivation in Cackar. 

Area of grants ... ^ 

Extent of cultivation up to May 1863 
Ditto ... ^... 1864 

Tea produced in 1863 
Estimated crop in 1864 ... 

Tea seed produced in 1863 
Estimated quantity in 1864 

Number of labourers employed. 

Local 


353,372 acres. 
15,530^ „ 

28,276 „ 

590,064 lbs, 
1,197,540 

1,631 maunds. 
3,843 


i} 


Imported ... 

*•« ••• 

Cultivation in Sylhet, 

• k • 

14,485 

18,853 

Extent of cultivation 

1 in 1862 . 

1,370 

acres, 

Ditto 

in 1863 . 

2,321 


Outturn of tea 

in 1862 . 

22,026 

31,168 

Bs. 

Ditto 

in 1863 . 

yi 

Estimated outturn 

in 1864 . 

81,200 



Tea seed produced in 1862 

Ditto in 1863 .. 

Estimated yield of tea seed in 1864... 

Number of labourers employed in 1863. 

Local ,,, ... ... 1,053 

Imported ... ... ... ... ... 467 


371 maunds 
526 
1,226 




1,520 

distinctions of castes are inadmissable according to them. Men 
of all castes were admitted in his ranks. Men of all castes. 

Cultivation in Darjeeling. 

Amount of land cleared .10,963 acres. 

Amount of land planted .9,034 

Amount of land cleared and planted in 1863 8,310 
Yield of tea in 1862 ... (Tea leaf?) 83459 

Manufactured tea ... ... ..21519 

Yield of tea in 1863 . 126,439 

Manufactured tea .36,808 

Anticipated amount of cleared and planted land 
in 1864 ... ... ... ‘ ... 4,337 acres. 

Probable yield of tea in 1864 ... ... 169,740 Bs. 

Ditto tea seed ... .. 71,914 

Number of oooli^ employed , 6,098 , 

The preset position of the dietriet df Ca^i^ ooim^ 
what it was ten years ago is 


If 

lbs. 

ff 

a 

tf 
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tion of oommercial enterprise that British India can show. 
Not ten years since, the Europe^ inhabitants were the Superin¬ 
tendent, his Assistant, and the l)octor. The district excepting 
villages near the station, in the Hylalandy valley, and one or 
two pther favoured localities and on the banks of the Barak river, 
was a dense jangle inhabited only by elephants, tigers, deer, 
and other wild animals. It now contains upwards of 300 tea 
planters," E53,372 acres of waste land have been disposed of, of 
which 28,2t70 acres are under tea. The quantity of tea made in 
season 1863 was 690',064 pounds, the quantity expected in 
1864 is 1,197,540, showing an increase of more than double 
over last year j 3,843 raaunds of tea seed are expected this 
year against l,631maunds in 1863.18,853 labourers arc at present 
employed in the gardens, 14,435 being imported, and 4,418 local. 
If Caclmr continues to progress at this rate, it will soon throw 
all other districts into the shade. 

We come now to what is practically at the present moment 
the most important subject connected with the Indian tea trade, 
the supply of labour and its retention when obtained. India, as 
is weU known, contains large tracts of cultivable waste land 
either altogether uninhabited or with a very scanty population. 
Such are the provinces of Assam and Cachar. Other parts of the 
empire, again, are more densely populated. We have shown at the 
commencement of this article how deeply Lord William Bentinck 
was interested in the discovery of tea in India, and how the 
Indian Government has subsequently encouraged the cultiva¬ 
tion, by itself establishing experimental tea gardens. The re¬ 
quirements of the cultivation have been therefore all along well 
known to Government, and when it invited the investment of 
British capital in the wilds of the tea districts, it was taken for 
granted -that facilities would be given for the introduction of 
§)^e. necessary labour. After extensive grants of land had been 
t^^en up for the cultivation of tea, the assistance of Government 
to tjhis end was consequently sought. In connection with this 
subject Sir John Peter Gi^t, then . Lieutenant-Governor of * 
|ian|||il, wrotn ou the &0th January 1860* It is manifest that 
f the great want is a suMciency of labour for ^ proper cnltiva- 

* tion of land already obtained for and: in prt planted with tea, 

' and for the proper ga^ering and inanufactare of the leaves. 

' This is work in wMcH the men, women, and grown children of 

* a iWhoie familyIje employed ; and it is ^^efote most 
'.f^yporable for the imppy^tion o|. labour at a mod^te charge, 

* and thp fixing of a new IJajwuj^ population in thdneighbour- 
*^ppd,pf the tea planl^tidtu|.* This adiniisiQn whict i implies 

,mpye than the introdnclapn of a pppuiatSpn, hy the 
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planters who would fix them on, and not in tie ndghhoufhod of 
the plantations, was to be expected from the head of a Govern¬ 
ment that had all the experience to be derived from the working 
of the Government tea gardens. He proceeds to say that * the 

* generally scanty population of Assam, its remote position,-and 

* its difficulty of access for poor people from the populous parts 

* of India, indicate the expediency of liaving resort to a systema- 
‘ tic course of proceeding in the importation of labour from 
' other parts of India/ A clear recognition, it would appear, of 
the duty of Government to assist in the work, but unfortunately 
he goes on, * but it is not for Government, but for those 

* immediately interested in the tea plantations of Assam to 

* apply themselves to this as to other requirements of their 
‘ position/ How such a conclusion was arrived at, it is difficult 
to understand. The duties of Governments jn this matter vary 
of course according to the circumstances of the countries they 
govern. The obligation of a European Government to assist 
emigration to nnderpeopled colonies is universally recognised. 
In Europe the surplus population of one district may readily find 
its way to less fortunate localities. Facilities of locomotion and 
of organization exist, which make it, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, unnecessary for the Government to interfere. In 
India it is very different, Unaided private enterprise is power¬ 
less to transfer the surplus population from one province to 
another. There are various difficulties that make it impossible 
for large bodies of people to be shifted from one part of the 
country to another bj' private agency alone, without serious loss 
and discomfort to the emigrants. The general principle that 
it is to the interest of the Government of a country that its 
waste tracts should be peopled, will however not be disputed. 
The when and the how are no doubt to be considered. Where, 
as in this case, capital and skilled agency to work that capital 
are forthcoming, it would appear that the when had arrived: a 
Internal despotism need not be at losis for the how. We complain 
however not only that facilities are not granted for the importa¬ 
tion of labour into the tea distncts, hut that labour is actually 
sent out of the country. It will surely he allowed that surplus 
labour should not be exported beyond sea, when it is re^in^ in 
the country itself. But in India the anomaly exists of a ,most 
valuable trade, that in the course of a few years would yi^slS'ttjp* 
wards of a million sterling of revenue to the British Ootsrn^ilent, 
languishing for labour, while thte Government hot 

ates the duty of directly importing it, hut pe^jjtp ilil export' to 
foreign dependencies. So suicidal a^ oouwse of a ap¬ 

pear incredible, and it is only we pj^uhlie to ekflaiii^ oh the 
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supposition tliat foreign emigration was permitted before tbe 
want of labour in India itself was so patent. 

During the past six years, as will be seen by the annexed table 
taken from the Annual Report of the Administration of the Bengal 
Presidency for 1863-64, 1,01,131 labourers were exportedbeyond 
sea, of whom only 16,700 have returned. We will not say that 
this fiict is * appalling,^ but if it is true that the climate of tbe 
islands to which these people go, does not suit Asiatics, and that 
the mortality among them is very great, it might be worth while 
to obtain statistical information as to the position of our Indian 
subjects in these colonies. 



1838-69 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 


1858-59 to 1863-64 


Departure. 

Returu. 

26,672 

5,626 

23,312 

3,220 

14,533 

1,778 

22,600 

1,710 

7,825 

2,212 

6,189 

2,148 

1,01,131 

16,700 


‘ It is not for Government, but for those immediately interested 

* in the tea plantations of Assam, to apply themselves to this, 

* (the importation of labour), as to other requirements of their 

* position/ We contend that it is both the interest and the 
duty of the Government directly to assist in the importation of 
labour, where it has successfully invited the investment of capital, 

especially where that capital is importing skilled and intelli¬ 
gent lip direct labour. We s<iy moreover that it is more 

to th? intei^t of the Government than of tbe individual tea plant¬ 
er that this should be done. The proprietor of a tea garden 
looks to his irarhediate profit; the Government to the prospective 
u^th and happiness of the coinmimity. We do not say that 
the capitalist , should buy lands and then fold his hands till the 
Government brings labour to his door to cultivate them: but on 
the dther band the Government should not sit idle and see the 
IpapitaM vainly striving to do alone what cannot be done with- 
; it be done^ It will 

Government to say, * the ,profit of tea ouitiya- 
^511 hl ihelias richly to repay an adequate expenditui'e ia in- 
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^ci-ensin^ it/ It is possible that the profit might be so laige m 
to repay the cost of traosporting labour^ only twenty-five per 
cent, of which might arrive to work, the remainder haying 
succumbed, died from disease and starvation incurred in tran¬ 
sit, because capital in a country like India cannot command 
that organization which is absolutely necessary safely to trans¬ 
port a [)oj»nlation'from one province to another. 

When the waste tracts ol' Assam and Cachar were extensively 
taken up, ami Eurojrtra'ns entered heartily into the cultivation of 
tea, it was plain that by some means or other labour must be ob¬ 
tained. Coolie contractors sprung up; and surplus labour from 
the Sonthal Pergtmuahs, Rajmahal Hills, Central Provinces, 
and elsewhere was rapidly collected and broug))fc down to Cal¬ 
cutta, for expoHation to Assam and Cachar. It soon became 
"evident that abuses were likely to spring up in the collection of 
these coolies. Imperfect arrangements for their transmission to 
Calcutta would email distress; and their dispatch, in large 
bodies, to the gardens without due sanitary arrangements and 
precautions, might be attended with great discomfort, and even 
loss of life. The large bounty offered might tempt unprinci¬ 
pled recruiters to kidnap coolies; and, too often, to induce them, 
under false pretences of high pay and wonderful advantages to 
leave their homes. In fact, all the difficulties incidental to 
imperfect organization presented themselves. The business of 
recruiting coolies Ibil into the Irands of men who were interested 
solely in the profit to be made out of the capitalists’ urgent need of 
labour, and both labourera and employers were at the mercy 
of contractors. How such agency worked, is ably pourtrayed 
by Captain Lees in the useful work which we have placed at the 
head of this article. At page 337 lie says, ‘ coolies were contraet- 

* ed for, by private parties, as so many sheep or bullocks, the con¬ 
tractors receiving a certain sum fnr those who arrived in the 
‘ district ami for those who died m route, but none for deserters, 
'|To those who have been in India, and know what an Indian 
^ conti actor is, an expluaatioii of his modus operanM is unne- 

* cessary. Tlioy know that as a rule, he is unscrupulous, and 

* that as long as he puts money in his puree, whether it be 
‘human beings or beasts of the field he has to deal with, 
‘the amount of dishonesty or cruelty be perpetrates, vnll not 
‘ sit heavy on his conscience. Nor was it otherwise in tliiis 
^instance. False representation, corruption, oppression of 

* every and tlie worst description, were used to swell the hnui- 
‘ber of the contractor’s veemits. The oldaad deeirepid, the 
^ young and tender, the halt, the maimedi and the Mud----hay 
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* even the infected, tlie diseased, and the were pressed 

' into the service of these rtiost dt'^ruclcd of crinjps/ 

It was high time for the Govi'inment to bestir itself. Ac¬ 
cording to our view itliad atreaity incurred ivsponsibility in not 
at first coming lorv^ard to assist the capitalist in the transport 
of labour, ai»d in allowdug matters to drift into such a sad state ; 
epecially when tlie necessity was so clearly seen of ^ a system- 

atic course of proceeding in the importation of labour from 
‘ other parts of India y and the fixing of a new laliouring popu- 
‘lation in the neighbourhood of the Tea Plantations/* 
Mr. Beadpn at this time succeeded to the Government of 
Bengal. He determined that, a better system should lie intro¬ 
duced and a Bill, Act 111. of LSdtJ, was passed th rough tlie Bengal 
Council to regulate Inland Emigration. 

It received the assent of the Lieutenaut-Govenior of Hcngal on 
the loth March 1803, and of the Governor-General on the 2Sth of 
the same month. This Act provides thai. labourers, to be despatch¬ 
ed to Assam, Cachar, or Sylhet, shall be collected only by con¬ 
tractors or vecruiters, duly licensed by a Superintendent of Labour 
Transport; that such contractors shall establish depots to receive 
the labourers before their despatch to their final destination; 
that the labourers shall be registered by tlie Magistrate of the 
district vrhere they are recruited, who shall satisfy himself tliat 
they understand the nature of their agreements; that proper 
arrangements for food and lodging shalr be made by the 
contractor; and that on arrival at the depot, the coolies 
sliall be examined by a Medical Inspector liaving the power to 
send back to his home, at tlie expense of the contractor, any 
coolie who may from bad liealtb be unable to proceed to liis 
destination. It is provided that the coolies enter into contracts 
to serve the party engagiiig them for a terra not to exceed five 
years. This contract is executed in duplicate, a copy being for¬ 
warded to the Magistrate of the district, where tlie service is 
to be performed. Steamers or boats conveying coolies must 
he duly licensed to cany a limited number. On arrival .it tbeir 
destination, coolies are to be laiuled under the su|icrvisiou of 
the Magistrate, who has power (o* arrange for their coinlbrt 
while remaining in tlie, place of disembarkation, at the expen.^e 
of the employer. The Act provides for proper feeding and 

* than head of the Government of Bengal, is now a DtreuUir of the 
Wnd Mor%*aj»e Bank of India, wbioh we understand im advanced edn- 
Wepable sums on .the security of tea estates iu the North'Eastern districts, 
theoretical knowledge of the subject poasessid by ^ir J. Grant. 
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tnodical care of coolies during the passage; an»l declares tijat, 
at least t\renty*five per cent, of the number despatched shall b^ 
females. These vai ious provisions in the interest of the coolies 
are, it must be admitted, just and proper. A consequence 
of the Jaw, however, has been a very great increase in the cost of 
landing a coolie in Assam or Cachar. What two years ago cost 
twenty-five to thirty, now costs sixty to eighty rupees. The only 
clause apparently in. the interest of the .employer, is that 
which provides for a > contract for a term not to exceed five 
years. This however is as much in favour of the coolie as it is in 
favour of the employer, for it would be hard indeed were the 
former, transported a montli’s journey from his home, liable 
to dismissal on arrival at his destination. For many months, 
in fact since the passing of the Act, the newspapers have teemed 
“with complaints of the unsatisfactory nature of the relations 
between the tea planter and his imported labourer. The law 
perhaps has come in fw more i.hau its fair share of oppro¬ 
brium. It Ts certain however that since it was passed, Ihe 
cost of labour has enormously increased, and the worth of the 
article correspondingly decreased. We are sure that not a 
single employer would have objected to tlie most stringent pro¬ 
visions to ensure the comfort and proper treatment of the 
coolies; but the tea interest naturally complains, when it sees 
that the practfeal result of the Legislation so far as it is con¬ 
cerned has )>een an enormous increase in outlay; has led in 
fact to prohibitory rates for labour, with no corresponding ad¬ 
vantage ; while at the same time it is very doubtful whether the 
praiseworthy object of seenring the eomibrt of the coofie has 
been attained. To support this view it is only necessary tn 
allude to the trip of the Agm steamer and flat Hoophlg to 
Assam at the end of 1868, nine months after the passing of the 
Act.* In the interest of the coolies we would remark tlrat the 
time between the despatch from Calcutta to the arrival in 


A Committee was appointed by the GovcTOinent of Bengal to 
enquire into the cause of this mortality. In instructions to the Super¬ 
intendent of babour Transport, issued after receipt of the Committee’s remrt, 
it is laid down that Government has ho concern with the selection of ronnat 
labourens. This i? surely a raistalre. The establishment of a Government 
Agency for procuring, coolies is deprecated. This is not exactly what is 
required. If is rather such Gevemment countenance as will wake a proper 
organization poesiUe. The cemgregation of a lai'ge number of oooliea is 
disapproved of, and justly so, bqt in tlie very next paragriiph, thb yarioftS 
depots are ordered to be concentrated in a convenient situ^uw.^t^hich iij or 
near Calcutta is, we fear impossible without incurring the .very #ii which is 
most to be ,avoided, The congregatig^ of coom in »rg*e, nd«ib<^ at in 
Calcutta ifl most injuiiona. ' As to thi ^difionai redes; rej^rding the coolies, 
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Assatti pT Caolmi* is that which seems most to deserve atten¬ 
tion, The journey from their homes to (Calcutta is mainly 
made by xiaih. The coolies all embark either in the steamers 
<«■ boats at Kooshtea, wliioh they reach by rail from Calcutta 
in five or seven hours, tlioogh they are frequently detained 
there a day or two or more. Attention to their |»*o)»er housing 
and feeding at Kooshtea then is necessary, the more especially 
since it is during the steamer m boat trip from thence that the 
greatest sanitary pree^iutions are needed. 

The tea planter is as anxious as the Government can be 
that the imported labourer life properly eared lor from the time 
he h engined till bis arrival at the gardens. Any legal en¬ 
actment wliioh will ensure the landing of robust, healthy men 
and women will be welcomed by the tea interest j and it 
Justly complains that Legislation as yet has not secured this 
object. The question is, what can be done to remedy this 
state of things. Every reasonable precaution appears to be 
taken in Calcutta. A more efficient Sui)erintendent of Labour 
Transport could not probably be obtained. The Medical In¬ 
spector is most skilful and able. But after all their precautions, 
a batch of coolies may arrive at Kooshtea, and be unavoidably 
delayed for a few days. If these men are insufficiently housed 
and fed, these few days, at any season of the year, may convert 
what was a healthy into a sickly body of men; predisposed to 
diseaae when confined on board a steamer or boat. It may be 
^id that these people were not accustomed at their own homes 
to ali the attention we demand for them. However this may have 
been, the, fact of their having lived separately at their various 
homes, and now being massed together, makes all the difference. 
It absolutely necessary also that the Medical Inspector at 
.^.Ktoshtea should be empowered to examine the steamers or 
' boats, and to see that proper sanitary precautions be taken. 
This is more necessary for the steamer flats than for country 
boats, as the men in^the former are generally confined from the 
moment of eihbarkation till arrival at their destination. 

We believe tliat difiiculty is experienced in proeiiting suitable 

. . .r -H. ■ ■ " I,.. ., .—.—, ni .. , 

too much action cannot be paid to their qomfort, bat it should be done 
withonti saci^ctng the oapltalisi It is ordered amonc the ’ sanitary rules 
.for trestmeBt 'of eooHi^ on: board the steamers th# the decks be gashed 
dafiy. Wet feel ante that thhi, is iujndioious. The dooks are-Mwaya damp, 
if dailysrashedj; and invite diarrhem,. 47sentep^, and in fact all diseases to 
,, wbioh men in Ui^e bodfes are partienkwy snbjed. The decks Should be dry 
Jibbed. Daily bathing; h ordered, bnt it is not easy tp carry out an 
A . bathing amngcm(^^ pei^aps be erected; *,long wooden 
,, teragh ^th a pkfomted metal bottom, one 

mik the nmi.- ■' ’.;a *..v-' ■ ■ 
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modi cal officei's to take cliarge of coolies on the passage. tPliiR ; 
conveyance of labourers to the tea districts is one of the most 
lucrative sources of profit to the steamers, and it might be or-* 
dered that every Company reeking such freight should be 
bound permanently to employ European medical officers to take 
dnirge of emigrants. Such offi(3ers should be well-paid partly 
by a fixed salary irom the Steam Company^ and partly by a fee 
for every coolie landed in good health. An intelligent medical 
man having this special .duty would soon find out wlmt regula¬ 
tions and sanitary arrangements were most conducive to the 
health and’Comfort of the coolies*on board. It should be the 
duty of the Medical Inspector at Kooshtea to reject men and 
women unfit for labour. Even were this duty performed in Cal¬ 
cutta it would not be sufficient, it being quite j> 08 sible for sickly 
or diseased coolies to be substituted for healthy ones after the 
Medical Inspector has passed them. At present we believe the 
medical officer of Kooshtea does duty as Medidfe-l Inspector of 
Coolies on a salary which implies that his duties are supposed to 
be nominal. About 1,200 coolies pass through Kooshtea every 
month, and their number is steadily increasing. The Medical 
Inspector's work should therefore be clearly denned, and fairly 
remunerated. 

The present system it is plain does not woi’k well. It costs 
sixty rupees to land a Bhangur coolie in Caobar, and eighty in 
Assam. Who gets this money ? llow is the sum of sixty Bfipoes 
made up? After liberal allowance for Railway and Steamer 
fares, depot-charges, food and lodging in transit, blankets^ &c. 
a very large surplus remains. None of this goes to the 
coolie; the profit is the recruiter's and contractor's. More¬ 
over, from the complaints made of the arrival in large nnn^- 
bers of coolies physically unfit for work, it would almost appear 
that the profit is so large that it is worth the while «f the con¬ 
tractors to recruit incapable men; running the risk of their not 
being passed, or of death in transit. The cruelty of such an 
abuse is extreme, and the additional exjyense to the employer is 
great. There may bo ample organization at Calcutta; but 
neglect at the soarce of supply entails extra work there, and 
of proper i^gulatious at the final place of embarkation 
goes far to neutralize what may have been effected at the ceptie. 
The pr^nt sys'tem leaves, to the tea planter an apparent Freelpm 
of actio#1n the engagement ot labourers, neutralized’ 
by rules add penalties which have proved peW Jb? 
less for the purpose intended, adding only tft ihi: dfi%Wr:v 

To judge W the continue <?ompl^#ts made 
bad elis' 01 men are imported, rett'tp theii 
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contracts, »nd^"who seem* to be at liberty so to refuse 
with impunity. At present the precautions ordered to be 
taken at the source of supi>ly are ntilliiied by the want of 
agency to work them. To supi^se tliat the Magistrate of any 
district can efficiently perform the duties laid upon him by the 
Act is absurd. That the interests both of employers and labourers 
are insufficiently protected in transit will bo admitted, that both 
have good cause to complain at the place of destination will 
be equally allowed. The Government Superintendent of Caebar 
at least declares that the coolies imported into his district are 
not contented: and tlie planters complain that afiter incurring 
the expense of importing them, hud them uinvilling to work. What 
is required appears to us to be security that suitable labourers will 
be recruited; that the nature of the engageiuent shall be jtroperly 
explained to them: that they should not be massed in large numbers 
anywhere in transit to the linal jdace of embarkation for 
their destinatioh: that great care be exercised in conveying 
tliem safely to the tea districts from tliut place : and finally, that 
measures should bo adopted to ensure their contentment and 
comfort on arrival at the gardens, and the honest fulfilment of 
their contracts. 

Whatever system is adopted, the principle that it is the 
interest and the duty of the Government to assist in introducing 
an agricultural population into the tea districts, should be 
recogfised. Part of the cost of tlie importation should lairly be 
borne by the Government to be defrayed from the money receiv¬ 
ed by the sale of waste lands. Once more we must say, it is 
not enough for the Government to sell lands. Having realized 
funds by such sale, it is bound to assist in finding labour ti> culti¬ 
vate them and to apply part at least of those funds to that pui'poso, 
nnd this, not to take higher ground, in the interest of its own 
revenue. Mr. Wakefi(dd says, ‘ If tlie object were the utmost pos- 
* sible increase of the population, wealtlj, and greatness of our 
'empire, then I can have no doubt that the revenue accruing 
' from the Sale of waste land would be called aiti emigration fund, 
' and be expended in conveying poor people of the labouring 
' class from the mother country to the colonies.^ The principle 
is equally applicable to the transfer of poptilation from one part 
of our Indian empire td another. , 

Six’yeara hence, Assam, Cachar, and Sj?Ihei;,, should, under 
favourable eiicumlstances, produce upwards of twenty'trillions of 
■ pounds of tea. The duty alone on this, at one shilling a pound, 

: he a million sterlingi The revenue fiphm .other sources 

he large, and it would take more titne,rt, 

to show hoWj shipping and otheV interOSts would 
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benefit by the trade. The duty of a Government to assist in 
colonization is tlins laid down by John Stuart Mill. ‘The ques- 
‘ tion of Government intervention in the work of colonization, 

‘ involves the future and [lermaujent interests of civilization itself, 

‘ and far outstretches tlie comparatively narrow limits of purely 
‘ economical considerations. But even with a view to these 
‘ considerations alone, the removal of po]mlation from the nver- 
‘ crowded to the unoccupied parts of the earth’s surface, is one of 
‘ those works of eminent social usefulness, which must rccpiire, 

‘ and at the same time best repay, the iutervention of Govern- 
* ment.’ 

Again, ‘ It is equally obvious however, that colonization on a 
‘ great scale cau.be uudertaken, as an affair of business, only by 
‘...the Government, or bif mme combination of indioiduals in com- 
‘ plde undentanding mth the Government.’ Again, ‘ any eonsider- 
‘ able emigration of labour is only practicable, when its cost is 
‘ defrayed, or at least advanced, by others than the labourers 
‘themselves. Who then is to advance it? Naturally, it may 
‘ be said, the capitalists of the colony, who require the laixmr, an^ 
‘ who intend to employ it. But to this there is the obstacle, 
‘ that a capitalist, after going to the expense of carrying out 
‘ labourers, has no security that he shall be the person to derive any 
‘ benefit from them. If all the capitalists of the colony were 
‘ to combine, and bear the expense by subscription, they would 
‘ still have no security that the labourers, when there, would 
‘ continue to work for them.’ liegardiiig the expenditure neces¬ 
sary, he says ‘of the inodas in which a fund for the support of 
‘ colonization can be raised in the colony, none is comparable in 
‘ advantage to that which was first suggested, and 1ms since been 
‘ so ably ^nd perseveringly advocated, by Mr. W’’akefield; the 
‘ plan of putting a price upon all unoccupied land, and devoting 
‘ the proceeds to emigration.’ In connection with the capital re¬ 
quired to support the imported labour he says;—‘ It would be 
‘ necessary, in order not to overstock the labour market, to act in 
‘ concert with the persons disptfeed to remove taeir own capital 
‘ to the colony. The knowledge that a large amount of liired 
‘ labour wouW be available, in so productive a fi -M of employment, 
‘ would ensure a large emigration of capital from a country, like 
‘ England, of lowprbtitsand rapid accumulation; and it would only 
‘ be necessary not to send out a greater number of labourers at one 
‘ time, than this capital could absorb and employ at high wages.’ 
Now, whatare the conditions under,which Governtnent is .a&d 
to assist, eriiigtation to. the Tea Districts ? Cajiital ,bas actually 
been invested in the putebase of waste lands in Ass^m, Caobar, 
&c., and a Ikrge ktent of lan4 has been disposed of, and a fund 
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thus exists, which, on. the Wakefield system^ should he applied 
to defray the expense of emigration. Some may say that legis¬ 
lation' on the snhject of importation of labour into the tea 
dietriots is altogether* hurtful. We are not of this opinion, 
but it is. ustdess to discuss it. Government will assert its 
right to watch the interests of the class who emigrate, both in 
transit and after arrival. We believe that the radical evil of 


the present legislation is the entire negation of direct Govern¬ 
ment interest in the, matter. Every one who has been any 
time in India, knows' the unreasoning manner in which 
the lower classes of Bengal at least will chime in with what they 
suppose to be the wish of the ‘ Sircar/ It is, we fear, generally 
felt that the emigration to the tea districts, not only is not a 
Government measure, but that it is sometimes discountenanced 


by the local authorities. Time contracts are necessary at first, but 
the object of all ooneerued should he to get a jjermanent popu¬ 
lation, and whatever tends to fix the impression in the mind 
of the emigraift of a mertdy temporary sojourn away from horn 
should he discouraged. Government should do all in its power 
to induce * time-expired’ men to remain in the district. This 
might he done by a bonus from the public purse, to be supple¬ 
mented by one of equal amount from the planter on whose estate 
the labourer finally settles. 

We would recommend some such system as the following. That 
an inland Emigration Agency flioiila be established in Cmcutta: 
SiuppOrted in the first instance l)y subscriptions from public Com¬ 
panies, and privateowners of tea estotes ; managed by a Board, chos¬ 
en partly by subscribers, and partly by Government: the agent 
appointed by the Board. Tiie Ofliee of this Agency should be near 
the Sealdah Terminus of tlie Eastern Bengal llailway. A central, 
>COttyenient spot in every district known to oontaiii surplus labour 
should be chosen as the Station for a Recruiting Depot. The ofii- 
cerM In charge of these depots should be chosen by the Oalcntta 
Board,p,the Magistrate of the district having a power of super- 
visi(^. In connection witli eac1#;dep6t should be an establishment 


a4milat % those’now ordered to be taken, by the .overworked 

the rules franji^,for the protec- 
ta^ of w \^ried put the 

eoniiw of supply, why should employers at the other end be 
'‘defihudM,^ Iheir rights by the l^bqute^ for whdseioryieee they 
sdhighl'y?. A bcvniiSj,;SM:im.i#b,' ,rapeea;.f!hbd^;be'p^dmised 
.,l^;»i|j^'.c0lie oh arriving at |ithtotmfciun,.-‘';'^ik?,r!to'''Sf^^ ex- 

cheok'de^rtion;, 
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moreover would see that a proper class of men were recruited, hona 
fide labourers and not Br^mm boys, table servants in search of 
their wives, decrepit and Heeased men, &c. To conduct properly 
the duties of a Recruiting Depot in a district containing much 
surplus labour would take the undivided attention of an intelli¬ 
gent officer. These duties now devolve on the Magistrate, and 
it is simply impossible that he can perform them. 

The coolies should be despatched as they come in, in small num¬ 
bers, say of fifteen or twenty, in cliarge of a peon on the recruit¬ 
ing establishment to the nearest Railway station. On no account 
should they be allowed to be massed in large numbers at the 
dep6t. They should be received at one or more depots near the 
Sealdah Terminus of tlie Eastern Bengal Railway. Here again, 
massing the people should be avoided. The Calcutta dep6t 
should as a rule never contain more than 200 to 300 coolies at the 
outside. The Medical Inspector would carefully examine the 
labourers here, and see that tliey were supplied with the cloth¬ 
ing, &c. now ordered in Act 111. of 1803. They should be 
forwarded to Kooslitea as soon as possible, any unavoidable delay 
being rather incurred at that place, which is open and airy and 
infinitely superior to any spot that could be available ip or about 
Calcutta. Various sanitary measures, cs[)ecially latrines, would bei 
introduced at Kooslitea, and thus the coolie.s would be prepared for 
theiradoptionatthegardens. ThedopotsatKooshteashouldbelarge 
and well constructed under the charge of a wolUpaid Medutal In¬ 
spector ,* whose responsibility would cease, and that of the Medical 
Officeronboard would commence,on the embarkation of the coolies; 
the Medical Inspector at Kooslitea however being empowered 
to examine the steamers or boats and to see that proper sanitary 
precaiitiops were taken. Arrangements for medical care on hoard 
‘ the steamers and flats could we think be easily made. It would 
be more difficult to manage for the charge of those proceeding 
by boats. Depots at convenient landing places on the rivers 
in Assam, Cachar, and Sylbet up which the steamers pass, 
would be required. The expense of them would be trifling, 
as employers vyquld always arrange to receive their labourers 
on arrival. If trustworthy natives to take charge of these 
dep6ts could not be found on the spot, they might be ob¬ 
tained from DaccSi or elsewhere. The planters, 407^^0 
gardens the cOolies were proceeding, should depute ap BuropiSap 
assistant to rOoeive them on landing; and there, lu preseh^ of 
the meidioal officer and the local official, the two;^,^pi^8 bohha 
should bo paid to the labourers. Ouce drived at :iie 

Protector would see. that the oooRi^ were judiem^y 4n4 eom- 
fortably hot^, 3cc» the duty .of # Pi^tectdr i shlhi^d'he rather 
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to, suggest the proper method of constmctiog and arranging 
coolie lines with reference to sanitary arrangements, &c., than 
a meddling interference, and prying into the personal treatment 
6 f the cooiie. He would of course be always ready to hear the 
coolies* complaints, but should also have powers to protect the 
employer, by securing the fulfibnenc of the labourer’s 
contract,. The aimve being our view of the Protector’s 
duties, we should think that the Civil Surgeon of the district 
Would be the best available person for the post. We do not 
of course mean that that officer would be proparefl to accompany 
every batch.of coolies to their gardens, but that through his 
general supervision and attention to sanatory arrangements, the 
labourers would always find cmufortable quarters ready for tiiem. 
All subordinate medical officers, as also Assistant and Deputy 
Magistrates ot Sub-Divisions, would assist in seeing that his 
orders were carricil out. The duties wouhl not be laborious. 
A medical man, wliose education has embraced all those matters 
on which the health and comfort of the pe<>plc would mainly 
depend could, by laying down a few general rules, by correspond¬ 
ence and by periodical inspection of lines, hospital, state of dispen¬ 
sary, &c. &c. do more practical good than half a dozen other men. 
A system of registration wo consider to be absolutely necessary, 
returns being made through the Protector every three montlis, 
or oftener, to the head official of the district. These returns 
should show numbers of meu, |vomen, and cliildreii working, the 
nttrabevs who had died, were in hospital, and who liad deserted. 

Captain Stewart in liis report to the Bengal Government 
dated 7th May 186i, writes, 'There are now about 500 European 

* planters in the district, and the returns would show 18,853 

* coolies at work, of whom 14,435 are imported, and the rest 

labourers from Syliiet and Cachar. Last yearns returns 
^showed 9,335 imported coolies in the district, the increase 

* during the present year would seem therefore to have been 

* only 5,100. This is appalling when it is taken into consider- 

* ation, that it is an indisputable fact that since the 1st of 

* May 1863, no less than ll,3‘2a coolies have been imported 

* under the pew Act, not less than 1,000 having further come in 

* ih^er the system since the last returns; of the 11,333 of 
Mijrhom a e^ot aecomit has been kept, 10,351 readbd tbe.dis- 

* all vSijIhe rest haying died or absconded oh the way. Adding 
'to this n^imber that of 1,000, as a moderate computation of 

wtert arrived ip Caohar after the Ist of May 1863, under the 
we jiave 11,851, which added |o fie existing impor- 
M'lpns kst’^ear would give '30,686' as the should 

the disfsrict now, whereas the’ni^jfehs|P iW'nekmed 
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* is only 14,435, leaving 6,251 souls to beaocouuted for within 

* one year/ < 

Does this mean that in his opinion 6,251 coolies have died 
from ill treatment or illness, or tlmt that number have absconded ? 
Such a report from an official in Captain Stewart's position 
must necessarily carry great weiglit with the Government, and 
we can imagine nothing more likely to make it pause before 
giving tlie so-inueh desired assistance to the Planter to compel 
fulfilment of coniraet; but we are perfectly satisfied that the 
figures are wrong. The report, we believe, has been compiKd 
fioin erroneous returns : and if so, the jilanters tliemselves are 
to blame rather than Captain Stewart. Tlie mistake may have 
possibly arisen from the returns of ‘ coolies' having been called 
for; but however that may be, we believe the figures to be 
essentially incorrect. Most pntbably the reports sent in by the 
Planters do not include the large number of men employed on 
the gardens in other capacities than mere labourers. The more 
intelligent are chosen as burkuiidazes—chowkidais—sirdars— 
syces—grass-cutters—assistants in the workshops—tea-makers, 
and in various other capacities, I'ossibly the returns embraced 
only actual labourers on the gardens: in many cases women 
and children may*.not have been included; and time-expired 
men have possibly been altogether omitted. We cannot believe 
that wilful neglect or cruelty are the causes of the discrepancy. 
Systematic desertion en route jind alter ariival has doubtless 
occarred. Deaths above a reasonable rate of mortality we would 
ascribe partly to the number of coolies dispatched diseased, 
and partly to the want of proper sanitary arrangements and to 
the undoubted fact that the season referred to was particularly 
unhealthy. A gentleman, for instance, wliom we know to be 
most considerate and careful of his people, told us that during the 
year referred to in Captain Stewart's report, twenty rqien died on 
a garden belonging to him, where only two died the previous 
season. That our view of this matter is correct, is confirmed 
by the following paragraph from a letter from Captain Stewart, 
to the Commissioner of Dacca, dated 13tb September 
1B64, in which he says on this subject:—' The lacb is that 

* no sort of account appears to have been kept of the number 
^ of oooli^, receivatl or those who have died or absjjon^^^i, 

* been diseliarged or imprisciued, and tliat there is no mea3js*ibl‘ 

* arriving at a correct result.' ' \ -.; , 

An intelHgeut Protector of Emigrants would no flou1^,;Jb§^ mosi 
useful to both employers and employed, in iuspectm^ T^pljiC^f^ 
and hospitftls/suggesting improvements in th^ii?;p^pQh,arjrang«4 
ment, mode of building, 
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the coolies wore properly oared for; and having summary 
powere to oblige the coolie to fulfil his contract. We do not 
think that the employer can justly complain if the Govern¬ 
ment chooses to satisfy itself that thousands of men and women 
and children, its subjects, transported from their homes to 
comparatively uncleared, and often unhealthy localities, are 
properly housed and oared for. Wo are equally sure that 
the labourer vrould have no just cause of complaint if the Go¬ 
vernment insisted on his honestly performing his contract. The 
main defects of Act III. of 1B63, as we liave before said, we take 
to be, absence of all recognition of the interest of Government 
in the importation of labour, insufficient provision for fair play 
to both employer and employed at the source of supply j unneces¬ 
sary massing of labourers in transit, and insufficient provision at 
the place of final embarkation, K.<»o.shtea; and insufficient provi¬ 
sion at his destination for his comfort and for the honest 
fulfilment of his contract. We think some such system as we 
have suggested, combining the action of those employing the 
labour and the supervision of the Government in the in-, 
1 )erest of both employers and employed, would ere long ensure 
to the districts a willing, happy, thriving, and permanent 
population, sufficient to secure both the wants of the tea gardens 
and the undertaking of other agricultural pursuits. We may 
here, while admitting that at present, clearing and plucking, 
absorb the planter's attention, just refer to the fact that the 
grantees ere long will liave to consider how best to secure the 
future s^bility of their property by giving their labourers a direct 
interest in the soil. The low lands suitable to other crops 
might be leased rent-free now and hereafter at low rates; with 
a provision'for Jalxjur to be rendered at certain rates and times 
to the tea-factory,—a tenure, in fact, answering to the Chakra 
c^ilf^naiive 2^mindar in Lower Bengal, 

The cost of such an agency as we recommend, must he 
•cohfiidered. First let us see what the present system, only 
for; Cachar, costs, and let us take as a basis the Superintendent 
of Caeh^r’s official report already referred to. From May 18(13 to 
May 11,32;^ labourers have been imported under Act lU, 
of, 133$ to Cachkr,- The present rate is^ tod has been for some 
ttme^ siptty mpe^, let us say fi%-five, ^ving the cost of dispatch^* 
ing;l ;co6lies to be Es, 6,22,7 K). Such an Agency as we re- 
coffiffieud and' capable of shpplyiag say 24,000 cpolies annually, 
should be kept up at to expense of about, Es. 500,006,Or lls. twenty- 


^ it (vonld be compayatiy^y reasonable. At^ the present 
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rate 24,000 men, 12,000 to Assam, say at Es, seventy, ajnd 
12,000 toSylliet and Cachar at Rs. fifty-five, would cost fifteen 
lakhs of Eupees. The gain by proper organization would be 
enoriimus, both employers and labourers profiting by the change. 

The following is merely an approximate sketch of what tlie 
annual expenditure might be 


Monthly. 
' Rs. 

Agent in Calcutta, .at BOO 

Medical Inspector, . 300 

Establishment and Office rent, „ 200 

6 liecniiting DepoU. 

Superintendent at Its. 300 ... 1,800 

60 Recrniters, 2 Grades. 

40 at lls. 7 280 

2(1 at ,, 10 ... . 200 

6 Estahlishmenis at Its. 30 ... 180 

6 House rents at Hs. 30 ... 180 

Kvtis/dea. 

Medical Inspector having sole 
charge 400 

Establishment and house rent ... 100 

Rail and steanmr fare, cloth¬ 
ing, &c. at Rs. 15 p. bead 

21,000 men . 

Incidental expenses . 



9.600 

3.600 
2,400 

21,600 

3,360 

2,400 

2,160 

2,160 


4,800 

1,200 


8,60,000 

13,520 


Total Rs. 4,26,800 

20 Receiving Repots at inal destination. 

Native Superintendent at Its. 26 500 6,Owl) 

Establishment at Rs. 10 ... 200 2,400 

' RrotecUrs.. 

Civil Surgeons of the Stations 
at Rs. 200 
4 in Assam Rs. 800 
2 in Cachar „ 400 

1 in Sylhet „ 200 . 1,400 16,800 

Bonus to 24,000 Ooolies at Rs, 2 p. head 48,00(1 ■ 


' . Total Rs. 

The expenses from the place of diseuibatlutipirii, s,4V 
73,200 should, we think, be borne by , the las'll 

share of the expense of importing labour into fei^SloEies, 
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The bonus of two rupees per man thus paid would have a good 
effect, in eouviiicing the coolie that his presence iu the new 
district was desired by Government. The cost to the capitalist 
would at this rete be within eighteen rupees per man. 

Intimately connected with the question of importing labour is 
that of retaining it when imported. This difficulty has always 
been incidental to emigration, and is specially mentioned by 
Political Economists as one reason what it should be CQn<lu<;ted 
under the auspices of the Government. This trouble has 
reached a climax in, the North-Eastern Tea Districts of Bengal, 
and we believe that botli the Government of India and that of 
Bengal arq satisfied that special legislation is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to Compel the imported labourer to i'ulfil his contract to his 
employer. 

No doubt it would be preferable to work without a couiiact 
law, but it is simply impossible to do so till one is passed; 
and in our opinion till a system of inland emigration recog¬ 
nised by the Government is established. The columns of tlie 
, Calcutta papers have for months passed teemed with com¬ 
plaints of the non-fulfilment by the coolies of their contracts. 
In the JStifflis/man of the 7th November is the statement of 
a case which we will instance to illustrate the question, because 
it is given under the name of the party aggrieved, a gentlemau 
whom moreover we know to be incapable of cruel or unjust treat¬ 
ment of his labourers. Mr. J. T. Jamieson tells us that a batch of 


coolies having been consigned to him ; he made aiTaiigements 
fiir their being comfortably to meet them housed and led pre- 
paratoi-y to their joining his garden, and himself went to Seeb- 
saiigc»r. They refused to move on the plea that there were 
leeches at the gardens, and that they would have to hoe land. 
The Deputy !p<»“i®aissioner explained to the coolies the impro¬ 
priety of their conduct, and urged fulfilment of their engage- 
njieats. They desired instead to be inijmisoned. A suit was 
. brought against the ringleaders, and the Deputy Commissioner 
agaiia , .<3Xpha«m6d that they were bound to go to the garden, and 
must ggi. I To this they replied that he had no power to force 
theriiv an4 begged rather to be put in jail. The men 

Waregentehised tdamontli^s imprisonment under the Penal Code. 
Mr. Jamieson then desired to kiiow whether they would not 
still be bound ate relive to work out their time under their 
own agreenientlihat any punhshmeiit wrhieh might be inflieted 
pi^er undet the Penal Code or Act XlII^ of l550„would not 
oapceVjhe remaining,portion of their epntract; Imt tho j^feputy 
said^ that he had no power to enforee Clause. 
!;|ft month^s impyisunmeui the Od^i^ were 
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free to engage themselves elsewhere in Assam, to return to the 
contractors in Calcutta for re-engagement, or to go to their 
homes. It is of course difficult to explain the motives of the 
coolies in thus acting •, Mr. Jamieson is known to treat liis coolies 
well, and those who have already worked in bis gardens are at¬ 
tached to him ; the l)ad repute of (he planter therefore could not 
be the cause. In tlws case certainly there was no inclination on 
the part of the official to act against the plantor^s interest j every 
possible consideration viras shown, every thing done to settle the 
matter amicably. Whether it was simply the unreasoning per¬ 
versity which one sometimes sees in the lower orders in India, or 
a desire to return to Calcutta and to reingage themselves to some 
dislionest contractor, or an unwillingness to serve owing to (heir 
having been deceived as to the nature of the work they would have 
to perform, whatever may have been the reason. Mr. Jamieson 
was undouhtodly very liardly and unjustly used. There are scores 
of cases as had as this one. To obviate these evils something 
more than a desultory supervision of transit of emigrants is neces¬ 
sary. Every precaution must he taken to ensure the coolies 
fully comprehending the nature of their voluntarily entered 
into agreements, hut this done, they should he compelled to 
fultll their contracts. The principle of mutual confidence be¬ 
tween planter and labourer is no doubt that on which the tea 
gardens should be worked, and nothing will sooner tend to es¬ 
tablish such confidence than a fair coniraet law. Labour is 
now the one vital necessity of the cultivation, and it is utterly 
absurd to imagine that coolies will be driven from' the tea 
gardens by ill treatment, sucli conduct being simply suioidical. 
We have heard an Assam planter on the subject, now let us 
hear a voice from Cachar. 

Onthelhtli October a numerously attended meeting took 
plac,e at Silchar, the head station of (he district of Caehar, for 
the purpose of considering the position of tea planting as re¬ 
gards imported labour, Tlie spirit which animated that meet¬ 
ing must surely satisfy the most ardent pro-eoolie advocate of 
the kind feeling existing on the pa^ of the planters towards 
the ooolies. Not a word was breathed against legal provisions 
on behalf of the labourer. By, all means, say the (3achar 
planters, secure kind treatment to our people by any measures, 
you think right. We do not admit of such legis¬ 

lation, for we are sane if not humane men, and have ne pf 
as Mr. Bell said, killing the goose that lays the goidea, 
hut we. d^recate^ jrour one-sided legislation. ’ 
foster ah antagonistic Mug hetwn us ^ ^ 

labourers. They see every possible 
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behalf, while we are left utterly at their mercy, they being al¬ 
lowed to leave our service practically with impunity. We will 
assist in every possible way iu carrying out measures to secure 
a healthy and contented labouring j)opulation. It is our inter¬ 
est to do eo,y but at present the coolies look on us, taught to 
do so by your legislation, as their natural enemies instead of as 
their friends, We are regarded with suspicion by the Govern¬ 
ment, this reacts on the igjiorant class of men we employ, and the 
result must be as disastrous to the Government as to ourselves. 
Mr. R. C. Bell, au old indigo planter, gave a happy illustration 
of the relation between the European planter and his coolie in 
Bengal by describing the position of the colony of bonwa 
coolies which exists in almost every indigo factory. Whatever 
may have been said against the old system of indigo planting, 
we have never heard that the bonwa coolie was cruelly treated in 


an indigo iactory. The relative position of the planter and coolie 
in a tea and indigo plantation is precisely the same. Mr. Boll 
in describing the position of the coolie in the latter so exactly 
describes what it ought to he in tea gardens, that we cannot do 
better than quote his own words—‘ these coolies came of their 
^ own accord to the factories in batches of fifties and hundreds, 
^ and then settled down, getting from the proprietor a little 
land, rent-free, for the cultivation of paddy for their own 
‘ consumption; this they cultivated before and after hours of 
‘ work, for they steadily worked for the factory; and the provi¬ 
dent amongst them soon became well off, comfortable, and com- 
‘ paratively rich. But they never thought of returning to their 
‘ native country ; they were eoi»tent to remain where they were, 
dhere many of them were born, and so they Iwicnrae as it were 

* part iS^d parcel of the property on which they hud set;tled ; 
‘ an^d in this tnanner in many of the old &etories these labourers 

* could he couute<l as having been settled for some two or thi’co 

* generations.* Mr. Bell goes on to say ‘ that the planter was 
‘kind and considetate to his coolies, partly from a natural 

* kindness of heart, and principally because be well knew that 
‘ much of the success of bif year*s operations depended on their 
'faithfulness to him. And did not.the lea planter of Cachar 
‘ and"Assam stand in the same position towards his imported 
‘ coolies ? Bid hot the soceess on failure of his vast enterprise 

* tn^inly depend on th4ir faithfulness to him ? and would he not 


‘ as much to make his coolie happy as the indigo planter V 
Bell also justly says although there wsS^ special 
protection, and ihey were left, shoid^ ^ tsy, to 
mercieaof,-the planter, such, a thing'.coolie 
“''^®P^^‘ndre88 from a Magistrate against hifi hever 
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* heard of, although he was free to leave the factory for that 
' or any other purpose at all times.* Mr. Morgan gave the 
meeting some very interesting information regarding the 
Mauritius, and explained how planter and imported coolie were 
alike protected in that colony. He claimed e^en-handed jus¬ 
tice for both sides. While strongly deprecating the exportation 
beyond sea of a single coolie from India to the Mauritius or 
elsewhere, we are aware that many useful hints may be derived 
from that colony as to the management of an imported popula¬ 
tion. Mr. Morgan asks for laws similar to those existing in 
the Mauritius for the regulation of coolie labour and for 

* ‘ stipendiary magistrates to overlook and enforce the same.* 
'This would afford,' he says,* to Government the best guaran- 
' tee of the ujtightness and honesty of our intentions, as the 
' province of tlie stipendiary magistrate and his jurisdiction 
' would l>e a protectorship for the coolie at the same time that 
' for us it would he a guarantee for our future.* That the po- 
sitioa of tea cultivation in Cachar (and the same may be said 
of Assam) is becoming most serious, is evident from the statisti¬ 
cal facts laid before this meeting at Silchar by its Chairman 
Mr. A, P, Sanderaan, and embodied in its llestdutions. It appears 
that during the past seasons operations ' the quantity and 
' quality of tea manufactured has suffered to the extent of thirty 
'to forty per cent.*—'thatat least 3,000 acres of land cleared 
'for cultivation has from the same cause lapsed again into jun- 
'gle;* the present cultivation being in all SI8,000 acres. It 
appears that lately there were at one time so many as 300 
coolies in the Silchar jail for breach of contract. We have no 
doubt that after the passing of a law for fulfilment of contract 
this exceptional state of things will pass away, but at present the 
necessity for some law to ensure fulfilment of contract appears 
to be generally admitted: and it is understood that a bih for 
this purpose will shortly be introduced into the Bengal Council. 
Wo hope that a wish & provide for the interests of the coolie 
will not (^nse the insertion of vexatious clauses which would 
make the successful working of the law almost impossible, or 
at all events dependent entirely on the personal bias of those 
charged with its administration. We have heard that the 
posed law specially empowergthe magistrate to suspend thecoA-j ^ 
tract of femde labourers, on the plea of ]i|egnancy 
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pices of the magistrate at the expiry of the turn of service. Re- 
engagement under existing circumstances may be expedient, but 
it should be the aim of Government and the Tea Planter ^ to 
settle an agricultural population accustomed to work for hire, 
not to perpetuate a body of contract labourers. Provision is 
made, we believe for domiciliary inspection; and the summoning of 
labourers to enquire into the treatment of themselves and fellow- 
labourers. Such provisions by law are vexatious. Interference 
between employers and employed should be avoided as much 
as possible. The ordinary administration of the law, Courts 
being increased in number if necessary, should suffice to protect 
the labourer on a tea plantation, as it does the bonwa coolie or 
ryot elsewhere. Whatever special supervision is necessary 
should be embraced in the duties of the Protector. We believe 
the proposed Act provides for the transfer of contracts in case 
of transfer of the estates, and also for punishment for breach 
of contract, which punishment will not release the labourer from 
the obligation of working out bis full period of service. This 
is just, and will no doubt have a beneficial effect: but, whatever 
law is passed should, we think, be based on the principle of 
Government having a direct interest in populating the tea 
districts. Were Act III. of 1863 repealed, a new Act might 
embrace provisions for care in selecting labour in the first in¬ 
stance and protection of emigrants in transit and on arrival at 
their destination; providing at the same time for the due ful¬ 
filment of contracts. It is worthy of consideration whether a 
few acres of land near the jail might not be advantageously 
cultivated with tea and other products of the district by the 
prisoners. Botanical Gardens at Silebar, Seebsangor, and 
other centres of tea cultivation would be both useful and 
ornamental, and the proceeds, at least from the tea portion of 
them, would soon more than defray all^expenditure connected 
with the jails: and might in time form a fund, to be supplement¬ 
ed if necessary by a percentage from the proceeds of sale of waste 
lands, for the payment of all Government charges connected 
with the importation of labour into the several tea districts. 

Simultaneously with the opening of hitherto waste provinces, 
and the consequent demand for labour, necessarily came demand 
for coin to pay that labour. The land revenue of the tea 
districts themselves of course comparatively emails and 
\vhen cultivation became extended, the want of a sufficient 
circulation was severely felt. Government admitted ihe diffi¬ 
culty } and measures were adopted to supply the wauti, ; ,It was 
afranged that the Calcutta currency circle should b 0 ^eiftehded 
Assam, Cachar, aud Sylhet, one place of issue iii Assnm, 
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Gowhatty, being fixed on, and the Collector of Gowhatty 
was authorized not only to cash all notes of the Gowhatty 
issue, but to deal liberally with notes of all other circles to a 
moderate amount, which might be presented. These anange- 
ments contributed to facilitafe the circulation in the tea 
districts, but it was evident that ten rupee notes would be 
useless as a circulating medium among the lower classes, especi¬ 
ally when we remember the large number of coolies employed 
on the tea plantations. Coin therefore became absolutely 
necessary. Its importation by every individual trader to the 
extent of his own wants, would, it is plain, have entailed* 
great inconvenience and expense. The revenue of the tea dis¬ 
tricts themselves, would, after satisfying the Government wants, 
supply a certain portion of the cash required, and this was 
at' once made available by the. sale in Calcutta of Bills on 
the Treasuries in the tea districts. It would obviously cost 
less to send the surplus revenue from these outlying districts 
to those treasuries on which drafts would require to be drawn, 
than to remit it to Calcutta. Hence the issue of Bills to the 
extent of the surplus, even at a small discount, would be a gain 
to Government, The judicious arrangemenls made by theGovern- 
ment of Bengal, for the provision of a sufficient amount 
of specie to meet the Bills drawn on the various Treasuries 
in the 'tea districts, have worked admirably. The Government 
and the trade of the North-Eastern districts have mutually, bene¬ 
fited. Instead of the costly and clumsy method of dispatch 
of treasure under escort, and where steam was available, that 
comparatively expensive mode of transit; the safe, cheap, and 
expeditious plan of remittance by sale of bills was adopted; 
thus the trade of the tea districts conferred a boon upon the 
Government which that of Bengal was not slow to appreciate, 
or, if the other way of putting it be preferred, the pubhc receiv¬ 
ed a legitimate assistance from its Government for which it 
was thankful. During the past year the funds requii'ed by Tea 
Planters, lime merchants, and other traders, have beeu obtained 
regularly by means of drafts at half per cent, premium, to cover 
whatever expense may have been incurred by Government. The 
specie thus made available was not however sufficient for the wants 
of thegrowingtrade; nor was thereBankingbusinessinthedistriet 
sufficient to warrant the establishment of^ranch Banks. Under 
these circumstance,.jit became a question how Government 
might assist trade by throwing a further supply of coin into the 
distriets. This, it was proposed, should be done by exuding 
the area from which treasure, was dispatched^ and % making 
available, the surplus revem|8 from Sylhet, Daeeai ,^Pt>^rah, 
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Mymensing, lliiag'poor, and Baekergunge; any eittra expense to 
Government beiiig, provided for by an additional charge of a 
quarter per cent, premium. 

Tbe Secretary to the Government of India, Financial Depart¬ 
ment, in a letter dated the Srd of June 1864, hjis however ordered 
llie withdrawal of the accommodation, on the grounds, it would 
appear, of loss to the Government, and a wish not to interfere 
with legitimate Banking business. The letter is addressed 
to the Government of Bengal, its language is curt and abrupt, 
and its tone the reverse of courteous. The spirit of its remarks 
.regarding, ‘Tea Planters’ .is very unlike that which would 
characterise ^illusions to gentlemen connected with a most im¬ 
portant branch of commerce in a dispatch from Mr. Gladstone. 
The letters of the Bengal Government to which the one under 
notice is a reply are said to ‘ relate to two totally distinct mat- 
‘ ters, viz., the progress of the Paper Currency in Assam, and 
‘ the supply of funds for the use of the Tea Planters in ilssam 
‘ and Cachar,’ to be propositions * to the effect that nine lakhs 
‘ of rupees are to he held in reserve in the Local Treasuries in 

* Assam and Cachar, to meet the private remittances of gentle- 
‘ men engaged in trade or tea planting in those provinces, in 
‘ addition to what is required for the public service,’ ‘ the Go- 

* vernor-General in Council’ is said to be ‘ of opinion that it 
‘ would be as reasonable to pay a portion of the wages of the 
‘ labourers of the Tea Banters out of the Public Treasury, as to 
‘ pay the expense *of remitting the silver which is required to pay 

* the labcmrers.’ The letter goes onto say, ‘ Even if there were 
‘ no such decided financial objection, there is no apparent reason 
‘ why the Government should undertake generally to do this 

* business for the planters, first, because it is believed that 
‘ they are quite capable of doing it for themselves; and 
[ secondly because it is generally very undesirable that 

* ihe Government should undertake to do anything of this 
^(J^ind for the community, which the community can do for 
‘ itself>. inasmuch as it prevents private Banks, operating by 
‘ means of private capital, from being established at proper 
‘ pl^i^ Jp, , the interior.’ It is announced that the existing 
aeeom^dhtioii will be withdrawn on the Sist of Deoembcar 
1864, the,following termsBut as the Governor-General 
^ is unwtiiihg suddm]||r to put a stop to an arrangement where- 

* by the etmteuience ef a number of persons is for the present 
‘ gfomoted# Wore time is allowed for ,, the formation of lioeal 

1 .« , pg;ghcy of which assiatsnoe may be 

exMnse of :^ose who may require it, the existing 
wiE ramajh d^ehimg^ untU the end of December 
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next.’ The surplus local revenue in Assam and Cachar, 
with that of the outlying district of Myrnensing is alone to 
he available to the ' Planters ’; who are roundly told that they 
cannot be relieved * at tlie public expense from the duty and 
^ responsibility which properly belongs to them.’ 

This letter, a uniqu/e specimen of official correspondence, is 
to be found in the.gnpplement to the Gazette of India for 23rd 
July 1864. 

It is a curious coincidence that the letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, to the Officiating Deputy Auditor and Account¬ 
ant-General of Bengal, to which this one from the Financial 
Department of the Government of India specially refers, docs not 
once mention tea planters or the tea trade. Of course it is 
patent to every one that it is to the cultivation of tea that the 
extraordinary artd rapid development of Assam and Cachar are 
to be attribute<l: but the currency and bill arrangements are 
properly spoken of with reference to the‘great convenience to 
‘ the public,’ ‘facilities to trade,’ ‘interests of the internal com- 
‘ merce of Bengal.’ It was not a question as to what branch 
of trade was facilitated. It happens that tea is the principal 
export from the North-Eastern provinces; but it is no fault of 
the British subjects of the Government that this is the case. 
They would gladly be driving a nourishing trade with the ad¬ 
jacent province of Munnipoor, in coffee, India rubber, ivory, 
silk, vanille, ponies, &c. &g. It is- no fault of theirs that ere 
now, coHynunication between onr Eastern territory and the pre¬ 
cious-stone bearing district in Burmah and so on to China has 
not been opened out ; the nearest garrison town of the latter 
country is not much more than 200 miles from Sileharj 
'and the province to which it belongs, teems with a popu¬ 
lation that would gladly emigrate to our territory, had 
they a free passage through Munipoor. But to retutn to the 
Financial Secretary’s letter. The Bengal Government has re¬ 
plied with dignity and force to its sneering paragraphs. TJie 
assumption that it was proposed to apply the public revenue to 
pay the wages of the labourers of the tea plantations is as 
reasonable as it would be to say that Sir Charles Wood employs 
the revenues of India to pay the coolies wlio load ships in the 
Hooghly, because the money received from the General Treasury 
in ^Icutta by merchants in payment of bills drawn by the 
Secretary of State in London is used in trade. The Bengal 
Government replies courteously to the string of uncalled*for as- 
snmptiong, that ‘ the propositions contained in jpa'ragtaiphys b to 
‘ 10 of the letter from thiooffi^ 3^Io,.209 T. the ISth May 
‘ 1864, to the Oi^ciating Depdty iyudiltbr '^eoonnt^t-Ge* 
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^ neral, Ben^alj appear to have bera Bomowhat misunderstood/ 
proceeds quietly and ably to point out the real position, and 
asks permission to use ^the surplus receipts of Eungporo, 

* Syllwt, Tipperah, Dacca, and Backergungc, to the full extent 

* that may be required for the purposes of internal trade/ and 
suggests in what, from the tenor of the objections answered, 
cannot but appear a vein of polished irony, that * if the demands 

* for Bills on Assam and Cachar should hereafter at any time seem 
'likely to exceed thenmount which these treasuries can yield, 

* a remedy should be supplied, not by a sudden refusal to grant 
' Bills on Assam and Cachar on any terms, hut by a timely rise 
' in the rate of promiura, the effect of which yronld be to give 
' traders time and opportunity for making other arrangements 
' and at the same time to secure the Government against 
' the possibility of loss/ The Bengal Government continues on 
behalf of the commercial interest in the North-Eastern districts. 
These recommendations I am to add, are made, not as the 
' Government of India would seem to have supposed, in the in- 
' terest of the tea planters alone, but in that of the large body 
‘ of traders, European and Native, who are engaged in agricul- 
' ture and trade in Assam and Cachar, and who,, while pursuing 
' their own occupations, are at the same time augmenting the 

* commerce and the public revenues of Bengal. Great considera- 
' tion is due to those who embark their capital in individual 
‘ enterprise in districts, which, thongh they have formed part of 
' British India for more than a quarter of a centiny,* are still 
' without roads, or any means of communication with the capital 
' and Ihe sea-coast, except such as nature has provided. It is 
' to be observed also that while the revenue drawn from Bengal 
' has for yearsjpast been liberally given for public works in other 

* pimts of India, Bengal itself has not until quite lately been 
' allewed*ln any way to benefit by the expenditure of her own 
' surplus income on reproductive works, and even now the sum 
' ^Hotted to her for this purpose is less in proportion to area, 

' population, or revenue, than that allotted to any other province.! 
' xt seeitns to the Lieut.-Govemor under these circumstances, 

' a smalh thing for the Government .to assist the operations of 
'trade in this direction by continuing an arrangement which, 
' has caused no pubhe inconvenience, and by so arranging its 
' specie remittances, as to place money where it is most wanted 

* ^ the least possible expense, instead o| conveying large quan- 

* titles of coin from distant districts to the presidency me:^ly 
thet it may be carried back in the direction whence it came at 

/W cost and 'risk of mdividnals/ The Civilian Governor 

tSi^nglish Treasury liCrd sM 3?<)iliti- 
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cal Economist, who has apparently been unable to rid himself 
of the anti-interloper crust acquired in his old Indian train¬ 
ing thirty years ago. 

The grounds assigned for withdrawing the accommodation 
arc loss said to be incurred by Government in the remittance 
of specie from the various outlying Treasuries, loss of interest 
on the cash balances it is necessary to keep to meet the bills, 
and a consideration for private enterprise shewn in the wish 
not to interfere with ihe establishment of banks. We confess 
we do not understand how the loss on the remittance of specie 
is made out. The cost of sending coin from many of the 
Treasuries to Calcutta would far exceed that of despatching it 
to Assam and Cachaj*. From some it might be the same, and 
probably from one or two tlie cost might be a trifle more, but any 
possible loss was amply provided against by the proposed charge 
of half percent, premium to be increased to three-quarters per cent, 
on the area being extended. The loss ascribed to the retention of 
the necessary balances on the Treasuries to meet the bills is we 
are satisfied, merely nominal if not altogether imaginary, for it 
must be remembered that the sale of hills is not uncertain or 
fluctuating. The bulk of remittances is made by the large 
joint stock companies and individuals engaged in the cultivation 
of tea, and the annual amount required can be ascertained at 
the commencement of the year Urithin a few thousands of rupees. 
Then as to the prevention of the establishment of private banks? 
the Financial Secretary of the Government of India says, * Con- 
^ sidering how greatly additional capital is wanted in India, and 
' how willing England is to atford it, this must be admitted to 
* he a great evil,^ To this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
justly replies that even were branch hanks established, it would still 
be incumbeTit on the Government to make the surplus^ receipts 
available to tbe banks for the public convenience j but it is 
a fact that there is not sufficient business to W'arrant the es¬ 
tablishment of a branch bank either in Assam or Caehat*. 
That England is willing to give additional capital to India may 
be true enough, but England would wish to be satisfied that 
provinces a few years ago swarming with tigers and elephants 
are ripe for the establishment of banks. We would be the last 
to underrate the enterprise of our countrymen Ja Assam and 
Oaehar, but they have, no desire to assume apositioh to which 
they have not yet attained. It is with enhous incon^ist^^cy 
that the Financial Department assumes that .thes,e pi*pVi!^ are 
advanced, when it is doing a|l it cart^o retail Wit |iriisperity. 
The district of Cachar alofie will thift^!^ e*pib|rt a|nui 
Ihs. of tea which at the present W will 
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ybld say 1100,000 to the British Government. Within the next 
focir or live years the Customs’ revenue from the districts affected 
by this great stroke of financial economy should exceed a million 
sterling. It does seem hard that such a trade at a time too when 
it iis labouring under the heavy disadvantages of scarcity and 
dearness of labour should be throttled for a paltry saving of a 
few hundred pounds. That the order cannot and will not be 
carried out we are sure, but the fact of its having boon p|oposcd 
is too extraordinary to be overlooked. It is a measure wortliy 
of the old deporting and obstructive times of the East India 
Company.*' It might have been supposed that this sudden 
stoppage of supplies would cause great inconvenience, and possibly 
throw the tea districts into serious confusion, especially as it was 
well known that a large proportion of the population are depend¬ 
ant for tlieir daily food on regular supplies of cash to the tea 
gardens. The Financial Department cannot plead ignorance of this 
fact after taunting the Bengal Government that the accommoda¬ 
tion was wanted ^ to pay the wages of the labourers in tea gar¬ 
dens.’ When so much interest is taken bj Government in the 
transit of the imported population, a little more consideration 
might have been shewn for their wants after they were 
imported. It may be said that six months’ warning was 
given. In rejfiy to this we can only say that this warning 
, was a mere adding of insult to injury, and that the measure 
appeared so wanf/only unjust and absurd tliat the planters could 
never realize tliat it would be actually carried out. It has been 
suggested that remittances might be made from Calcutta by 
currency notes and presented for cash at the Treasuries, thus 
causing Government great inconvenience and forcing it to sup¬ 
ply coin to sustain its own credit. It is forgotten, however, 
that ac^rentsy note can only legally be presented for cash at its 
own place of issue. For Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet that place 
is GowhaUy, and these only for notes of its own issue. Only 
notes tlierefore with the Gowhatty distinguishing mark would 
be available as remittances, and tliese would not be procurable ia 
in any number in Calcutta. To accommodate the public, but in 
cpnneefaon vvitli thearrangemeuts fbr.sufiieientstippiy of coin, the 
Collector of Gowhatty was certainly ordered not to refuse thenotes 
of any circle to a modern extent, but witlv the stoppingof arrange¬ 
ments to supply coin to meet this demand, the facility of 

written, the Lieut,-Governor of Beng4*s prdw&I 
'TO uia,ke the auiplus treasure Of the districts, mentioned alrave. avaiUble 
' - districts,,has been acceded to by the Government* of Indk.' Thia 

i' to ^ ^peoted TO soon as the midter received Sir John Lawrence’s .perso- 
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cashing notes of otlier circles would of course cease. We have 
said more than needful, it may be thought, on this subject, 
but the matter is in itself One of vital importance, and it 
is well that our, home readers should underetand in what 
straits their countrynien in India are sometimes placed. It is 
curious that the /C. 15. TrevelyanV who was one of Lord 
William Bentinck^s Tea Committee just thirty years ago, should 
have so little sympathy with the success of that great experi¬ 
ment in which Lord William took so deep an interest. Fortu¬ 
nately for the trade of the North-Eastern Provinces the more 
enlarged policy of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
neutralized tlie narrower views of the Financier of the 
Government of India. 

■ We have traced so far as our knowledge and the information 
at our disposal has enabled us to do so, the cultivation of Tea 
in India from its first discovery to the present time. The im¬ 
portance of the discovery some forty years ago by the brothers 
Bruce we have seen was at once appreciated by Lord Wil¬ 
liam Beutinck, the possibility of the profitable culture was 
tested and proved at the Experimental Tea Gardens of theGoveru- 
ment, mainly under the able management of Dr. Jamieson. The 
cultivation received a great impetus by the facility atfordsd for 
the acquisition of tea land by the liberal sale-of-wasf e-land rules 
of Lord Canning. Capital was freely poured forth from the 
aeeumalaiions at home both to open out gardens, and to assist 
by advances to carry them on. For a time there seemed a mania 
for tea cultivation. Land jobbers made large sums of money, 
and gardens made for sale aud sold to Companies realized enor¬ 
mous sums. Matters went on in this way and were fast 
assuming, if they had not already assumed, ah unhealthy as¬ 
pect, when the extreme scarcity of money at the close^f 1S63 
cheeked speculation aud caused a reaction. Till then the new 
undertaking had progressed rapidly and apparently with uninter¬ 
rupted success. During 1863 however, the anilfeipated scarcity of 
labour liegan to be severely felt. Extensions beyond the means 
of working them helped to make this want the more pressing. 
The evils of an ill-organized system of inland emigration 
were experienced, and it became the duty of Government to 
legislate for the protection tif the imported labourers. ; 
almost immediate result was enormously increased cost of Isthpu^ 
with little corresponding advantage to the coolie | and, this be-. 
cause the legislation was unfortunate^ one-sided, and ignor^ 
the direct interest of the Government in emigration;'no precau¬ 
tions being taken to secure fulfilment tiof contract, the ^port^ 
labourers soon discovered that they 'cancel Ihoir agreements' 

■ ■ • : '' s, 8 
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with impunity, ana did so. In tho midst of (iosc diffloultiM 
the ao'vUment of India, or rather its Pmanoial DepMtment, 
threatened aftpr the dose of the year 1861 to annul the 
affbtded by the Government of Bengal for the circulation o 
SJi in the tea districts, and although this threat was not 
carried into effect in the way intended, the Mi st i es on he 
Bhootan'eicpedition have for a time *Oomu“ 

the nsual manner. Although the hea^ KwirMlvdesir- 

ment of India and that of Bengal are without doubt heartily desir 

ous of encoiiraging^ the enterprise of their countrymen by every 
leo'itimate means in their power, the prospect of soon 
independent of China for our tea has nevertheless been suddenly 
overLuded. The difficulties of the subject are liowever, we are 
sure fuUv reeo«mised. Over^speculation was, we hope, cheohed 
in time,^and the great hindrances to the successful prosecution 
of the enterprise, though very serious, are not we twst msm- 
mountahle. \ Contract Law is now acknowledged to be neces* 
sarv and if the Government will but allow that it has .a direc 
intSest in the importation of a ^robust’ labouring population 

into its .waste territory, and make organization for InM 

ffration on a large scale feasible, the present difficulties wdl, wc 
iT^re soon vanish, and tlie tea-trade of India will become 
of far greater importance than e\eii Lord William Bentinck ever 
auticip^ated. Our remarks on the present cnltnre and mamifacLire 
of te# are we know open to criticism. Ihey are give 
^ flhggestions, and with the view as much of e iciting as of giving 
iSation. We have p.mited out the danger we think all 
Tea Companies must experience from unsound adjustment of their , 
Capitaland Revenue Accounts, and have endeavoured to impress on 
lll^iutereated the vital importance of attention to tho comfort 

and wants of the imported labourer. , 

i We have already exceeded our spac^ and can only in conclu- 
gion hope that all interested in the great enter prize Will do their 
best towards dev#>ping the tea trade of India ; the Governmen , 
recognising the difficulties of impotUng and retaining labour^ 
will ^wettrust see it their duty to assist in the introduction of a 
healthy popnl^ion into the tea districts, competent to work and 
to f(»m tU Mm of a thriving happy community. The t^ plant¬ 
ers du^theofclter hand miist clearlj^ recognise thgir 
the GovemmenUncarryipg out ineasur^ for the comfort oi their 
^imported labourers. They miwt not wmee at ^ecessary mgula- 
tious^but work hand in hand with Protectors, ^ 

iitiijmbtea, to ensate the health ahd comfort of their people. 

tho impoi|ed.'e^ ihd their European ei^ployers 

wiien'sick,, tcadonaUe, m,.theu 
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demands on their time, and providing for the instniction of 
their children, they will become attached to their new home¬ 
steads, and will soon become rooted to the soil. A contract 
law will become a dead letter, and the tea districts of Bengal 
will be peopled with a British and native population, mutably 
depending on and attached to each other, A boon will at the 
same time be coflferred on our country, by making it indepen¬ 
dent o| a foreign despot for a necessary of life; a rich trade will 
be opened up, bringing with it a large addition to the Revenue, 
and another outlet will he given to the surplus energy of Great 
Britain. 

Note. —We have with much pleasure g^iven a place to this article as a 
temperate and fairly written statement of the case from the planters’ point 
of view. At the same time it may be necessary to state in order to avoid 
misapprehension that we by no means go entirely with the author in his 
view of the action which Government ought to take in promoting emigration 
to the tea districts. We would lay down two principles i—Jtrst, that Go* 
vernraent ought to have a settled and definite policy on every question of 
political imjwrtance likely to come before it:— second, that Government 
should never undertake anything which any person or body of persons 
iutorested can do for themselves. In the case before us, it is right for the 
Government to take into consideration whether the settlement in the tea 
districts of a body of agricultural labourers drawn from variods parts of 
India be, on broad grounds, ailvantageous to the state or not. Even if the 
answer be negative, it would be no business of Government to check the 
immigration, which is a question between man and man; but it would be 
its duty to avoid encouraging or assisting'the immigration by special legis¬ 
lation or special instructions to its executive. If, as is far more prob^dl®> the 
result of such inqtiiry would be favourable, our second principle comes into 
play. The limits of the action of Government will be strictly defined by 
the simple rule that, if what is expedient towards the recognized end, can bd 
done by private enterprise and association, Government may not undertako 
it; the whole woi'k of Government in a matter of this sort (mdepeiidenfi 
of the common supervision which it is bound to exercise under general lawn 
over all that goes on) is supplementary to the work of the parties interested. 
In recruiting coolies, Goveimraent is bound to see that unfit men, who ara 
likely not to endure the hardships of the passage, are not permitted to leave 
their homes, and ibis not because the planters are not interested in ihe sel^- 
tion of fit men, but because they have no agency- which can adequately 
control the selection; but that Government should in any way invite parties 
to leave their homes is not to be beard of. So with the expenses of passage j 
i^ee p, 329.,! Why should Government bear any part of the share of the 
expense P It'would the employers of labours to undertake the^ whole 
expense, and why therefore should the publio at large be saddled' with eRy 
portion of it P Let those, pay who derive a direct gain from the 'tr^saOtipiL ^ 
not the common taxpayer, who cannot be expected to apprecia^ a 
upon his purse for motive® of pure philanthropy, or tdie ^ 

remote province. The principle is common-place enough; tad ' 

recognized and acted upon in the dealings of the , ^agUah'; 
m-ilways and the like; but.it seenm^orequire 
country, ^ All that Goveniment, admiiting^ ihe jluli- 
colonization ofCachar, ia bou^ to do Wthe 
scope for hU endeavoui's to recruit and to ’ that 
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vitlual wild ha« «|)?nt money in collecting and conveying laljonrew, 

sliaUbeCne j>«non to benefit from their labour; and for this awcllcon- 
uideted contract law appears to be requisite. On the other hand, there exists 
iindoubtedly a feeling, betrayed by several of the speakers in the late Cachar 
meeting, that Government is doing too much for the other party to the 
transaction, for the labourers themselves. All these gentlemen admit to 
the full that the well-being of the lamrer must be a subject of vita,! im¬ 
portance to the planter, and rely upon their own interest^ in the matter to 
jocure goed treatment for their coolies. But eswjrience in all parts of the 
world has shown that this is a broken reed to lean upon. The enlight¬ 
ened self-interest of educated men may he trusted. But there are Legrees 
and Sdronemanns in every community, and law and administration mnet 
always pre-supposo such cases. JiTineteen-twentieths of the Cachar planters 
may be left to themselves wijjhont ‘ vexatious interference*; good, but what 
influence has' thoir right feeling upon the remaining twentieth ? they are 
content to feel that they treat their own coolies well, but what measures 
have they taken to prevent the misconduct of a Bchonemann, or to bring 
him to justice wken guilty? Jf the right-thinking class of the community 
formed themselves into a Coolie’s Protection^Society, Government would no 
doubt be glad not to interfere; but this is just one of the case*,, where the 
interest of Government is distinct {it being one of the fundamental duties 
of Government to protect all classes from oppression) and the interest of 
the individual (in the well-being of other people’s labourers) is so remote, 
as seldom to be able to overcome the habitual indolence and passivity which 
VO feel about the affairs of othem; and thei‘efore one of the cases in which 
the interference of Government is just and necessary; and the only question 
is, how it can be exercised in the least vexatious way.— Bjditoe, 
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It was gra- 


T HE Hindu religion represents a composite faith. 

dually moulded into the double form of an exoteric and 
esoteric creed, separating the practical and popular worship 
from the speculative and philosophical doctrines. While the gieat 
mass of the people addressed their fears, their wishes, and their 
aspirations to images cSrved out of wood, stone, and metal, some 
few of cultivated minds and comprehensive intellect, pondered 
on the profundities of man and nature, and followed a philoso¬ 
phical creed. But the votaries of Yishnu and Shiva, Doorga 
and Kali, in the almost endless variety of forms in which these 
deities ar# worshipped, profess that their mode of worship, though 
immediately springing from the Poorans,is based on the Vedas, 
The professors of the esoteric creed, while maintaining ihM 
its essence is the doctrine of the unity of God, permit sod eyen , 
inculcate idolatry, as siiited to those wild are, by reason of theij :■ 
limited understanding,incapacitatedfrbm realmpg and worships 
ping the one true God, 

Ignorance is the foun^^on of snperstiUon.: It 
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Wn for a long time a moot question to theologians and 
pMiqsojphew whether theism or idolatry is of more ancient 
origb. There are some who suppose that theism is in accord¬ 
ance with the intuitions and first suggestions of the hu¬ 
man inind, and by no means-incompatible with an infantine 
state of society, but that idolatry is the result of a variety of 
eonclusbns arrived at by different men, differently circumstanced, 
in a long course of ages; while others advocate the priority of 
idolatry, and maintaiu that theism presupposes a very^iigh degree 
of mental and moral cultivation. Idolatry certainly arises from 
the partial and distorted ideas to wdiicli the faculties of man are 
limited when iliey are uuenltivsited, and tlieism generally is 
the result of philosophical generalization. As long as men look 
upon isolated facts, they cannot divest themselves of narrow and 
false views of the universe and its creator. Considering the pheno¬ 
mena of tlie universe iia unconnected with each other, and aitribut- 
ing them to difft^reist agencies, they are led to recognise an Agni as 
the principle of the organic world, and an Indraas the governor of 
the firmament, but the simple and sublime idea of one director over 
all implies a capacity to appreciate tlie phenomena of both the 
natural and moral worlds as parts of one system and subserving 
to one end. It is grounddl on the reeoguifion of two grand 
principles, VIZ. that every thing created must have a creator, and 
that a combination of means, however seemingly opposed to each 
other, consj)iring to one end, implies one supreme intelli¬ 
gence. We are however prepared to confess that tl)e history of the 
rcli^oft of the fliiidus specially favours neitlierthe former nor the 
latter view, but partially supporis both. Hinduism commenced 
in Sabeism or elemental worship, progressed to theism, and cul¬ 
minated in a debasing and demoralizing idolatry. It is thero- 
not always safe to assert that those are the most ancient 
religions, which are the most gross and absurd in their supersti¬ 
tions, and those the most recent, which are the simplest in their 
belief. , I’he history of Hinduism is not one of steady and 
unbroken progression in the true sense of the word. But on 
the otlj^r hand it has not stood still, but^passed through many 
stages of deic'alopmeiiit. 

' In triiofng the history of Hinduism, it must be reinembered 
that the features of the external world, or what Buckle calls 
the.phyricai; aspj^ts of nature, have in India, exercised a great 
.infinenee in momding the religion of the country. While in Eng- 
lautt, external nature, is fuial] and feeU India she is great ,and 
^’his.d^eieiioe has naturally ^ the minds of the 

..i^nd^-'irqdnm '-'''corresponding differences in their 

encouraged 
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ftnd taufjht to subordinate his^irnagination to bis understanding. 
The Hindu has been intimidated, his imagination aroused, and 
bis understanding dwarfed. Ti‘e former bus learnt to conquer 
nature, the latter has succumbed to her. In the vastnoss and 
power which are predicated of Agni and Indra, Vayu and Mitra, in 
the Vedic era, and of Shiva and Krishna, Doorga and Kali, in the 
.J^ooranic period, w6 see how the appalling aspects of the external 
world have filled the minds of the Hindus with the ideas of the 
terrible and*the marvellous. In no country in Asia are the force 
and majesfy of nature so powerfully exhibited as iu India. Her 
impassable forests, her luxuriant vegetation, abounditig in gigantic 
creepers and stupendous jieuses, lier vast rivers trav^siiig tho 
length and breadth of the country, an<l her cloud‘Capped moun¬ 
tains, the fabled abode of Risiiis and Bevatas, have from time 
immemorial excited in the Hindu mind ideas of the vague and 
uncontrollable, d'ho undefined and the midcfiiiiiblc, tlie marvellous 
and tbti miraculous. Contrasting liimseH' with these features of 
the external world, the diminutive Hindu is oppressed and bewil¬ 
dered by their majestic and imposing grandeur 6n the one liand, 
and liis own insignificance and inferiority on the otlier. His 
mind instead of enquiring into and analyzing the ajipearanees and 
phenomena of nature refers them to supernatural causes. Un- 
uide to generalize those phenomena and looking only on isolated 
facts, he became first a worshipper, of the elements, and then of 
heroes. We therefore believe that the Hindu superstition has 
arisen from a timid and toif)id state of mind, which-is naturally 
induced by the appalling appearances of nature. The imagina¬ 
tion having been aroused, the understanding was proportionately 
weakened; human power having failed, superhuman power was 
invoked. 

But notwithstanding the unfavourable influence exercised by the 
aspects of nature on the Hindu mind, it has always had a pegh- 
liau aptitude for contemplation, it has delighted from time 
immemorial in subtle and metaphysical disquisitions on the 
nature of God, of life and the universe, its conjectures were 
gradually matured i^o dogmas, and tlie dogmas ripened into 
systems. ■ 

The Vedjis are the earliest and sublimest machinery, ^t in 
motion by the Hindu intellect. >> , ^ 

They portray the first yearning of the Aryan mind in,India 
to rise from tho creation to the Creator^ and give uSf, an insight.) 
into the great schism which divided the Hindu from; t^ lramM: 
Aryan. Working upon them, Monsieur traced 

great tact and ingenuity the pripiitiye 
head and the edestial hierarchy , whhih the 
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before their migration to India and Persia. It is not our object 
in this article to enter into the history of the Aryan religion 
as itis deyeloped in pre-Vedic times; we must refer those who 
take an interest in the subject to tbe researches of the learned 
author, the name of whoso work heads this article. 

The <Veda8 are, as is well known to our Oriental readers, 
divided into the Mantras or tlie devotional parts, and th^ 
Brahmanas or the ceremonial parts. Attached to the latter 
are the Upanukuila^ containing the expositions of ^le authors* 
minds—these are the quintessence of the Vedas, and replete 
with loftv’speculations. 

The Vedas are supposed to have been breathed out by 
Brahma. They are said to have been perpetuated l)y tradition, 
(and hence called Sruti)^ until iliey were arranged into their 
present order by that mythic personage, Krishna Dvraipayana 
Vyasa. Being the first essays of the Hindus in |jhe department 
of religious and philosophical Uteratiire, it is no wonder that 
they should be received by them as a divine revelation. , 

The hymns of the llig-Veda, professin^r to date from eter¬ 
nity, were seen by the Vedie llisbis and numbered 10^8; the 
three other Vedas, the Yajusli, Sdma, and Atharva, are a rooast 
of the Eig, the bulk of their contents being taken in their 
entirety from the latter. The Yajush-Veda only proscribes a 
ritual and is a collation of liturgical formulse; the invocations 
to the divinities arc mostly borrowed from the Rig, while the 
few originaLones refer to tbe purification of.the paraphernalia 
of sacrificial rites. TheSama Veda is another edition of the Rig,— 
the Hymnic portion is the same and is only arranged in 
a different order. The Atharva is a more recent production 
than the other Vedas, and does not command so much venera- 
; tiott as these. Tbe Tri-Vidya or the tlireo-fold wisdom of the 
, Ancient Hindu, refers to the three Vedas,—Rig, Yajiisli, and Sdma, 
mid not to the Atharva. The Hymnic and Brahinanic parts of the 
Vedas relate the production of the universe, the nature arid 
attributes' of the Supreme Being, and the nature of the 

souL'', ^ A . 

. Thri Bi^-Vej^a is the substratum of the^indu religion. It 
is uriqtieStmE^biy the most ancient record of the institutions to 
which that relij^on gav^ me. Its Mantras, which are poetical, 
refer only incidentally to the performance of the yw/ua and to pious 
. .and ritual acts asfhras these are eonuected with contempora-*, 

. events. They rirrire not express^ compiled for any eucharistio 
pt^marices, and describe other matters than religious saerihees, 
i.instance, as the’ magnificence df the phenomena of 

nnregul'lW by 'reason 
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and judgment. The|^ reflect the growth and development of 
the national life of Hindustan, They show how the Northern 
Aryans were settling and consolidating into a civilized and pros^ 
perous nation. But the Yajueh and S£ma Veda, though a 
reflex of the Eig, are better adapted to religious performanee 
than their original. The verses of the former were repeated 
jt the sacrifices performed with the samlatd deer, or the fer- 
* ented liquor of the ,9oma plant. They corresponded in fact to 
the elaboratj^ ceremonial connected with the Soma sacrifices. The 
verses of the Yajush Veda were likewise suited to ceremonies and 
intoned by priests on those occasions. These ceremonies were 
elaborate and lasted for weeks and months. Their performance 
required an array of priests, songsters, ladle-holders, and 
sacrificers. They constituted tlie national religion, and took 
such possession of the national mind as to blind it to the sanctity 
of the Eig-Veda, which was soon outstripped by that of the 
Yajush and Sdma—especially the former. The great Vedfo Com¬ 
mentator of Sayanti says that the Yajiir Veda is a wall, the 
other two are like a painting (on it.) 

The Hymns of tlie Eig-Veda are addressed mostly to Agni 
and Indra, the personifications of fire and firmament. The very 
first SuHa (Hymn) declares ' I glorify Agni, the high priest of 

* the sacrifice, the divine, the ministrant, who presents the oblation 
' (to the gods), and is the possessor of great wealth.’ Agni is 
invoked as the Affra or first of the gods, as the Agrani or leader 
of the heavenly host; and as the jPrathama JDevata or the first 
of the gods. 

Indra is thus invoked, ^ Day by day we invoke the doer of 

* good works for our protection, as a good milch cow for the 

* milking, (is called by the milker)’ ‘ Drinker of the Soma juice^ 

^ come to our (daily) rites, and drink of the libations, the satis- 

* faction of (thee who art) the bestower of riches, is verily, (the 
' cause of) the gift of cattle.’ Hymns are also addressed to V£yu, 
the Maruts or the winds, and the twin Aswini Coomars, 

The sun is invoked as the celestial representative of fire, and 
is hymned under the different names of Mitra, Pushau, Bhaga, 
Vishnu, Sdrya, and Stbitri. 

But Agni is the chief divinity of the Vedas. He is aeknow.* 
ledged as the principle of animal life, a^d the vivifyiijig sonrise; 
of vegetation, , ^ v;’; 

Thus we see the Vedie pantheon, to ^ differetitti! 

Pooranie. It recogni^ no Krishna, Shiva,. Dbor^ oir 
is not based like the later one on the Trimnrtti q? 

BrabmA the Creator^ Vishna^ the IPrqserv^i! 

Destroyer.., There was m place, in,,E;'"for 
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tlipie dmnitie*. The worship represented by the Hymns 
of ;i^e Vedea was not a deification of heroes, hut the per¬ 
sonification of the elements. It was the worship of the 
powers of nature, which revealed themselves to the ancient Hin- 
dn as most potent and marvellous, but it did not embody the 
divine into human figures. It was domestic and patriarchal, and 
necessiteted, as we have already said, the employment of a large 
number of Hotris or officiating priests. It comprised besideil 
the invoeations the ceremony of Homa or of libation of ghee 
and ioma juice poui-ed ou fire. The ceremony of Ashwamedha, 
or the sacrifice of the horse was also performed. The objects of 
prayer and praise, offered to the divinities, were chiefly benefits 
of. a temporal nature, such as wealth, cattle, health, offspring, 
protection against enemies and evil spirits. Moral benefactions 
are also demanded, as expiation from sin and estrication from 
its effects. 

This physical religion or elementalism, as it might be called, 
developed into the Monotheism of the Vedas, which inculcated 
the exMtence of one supreme intelligence before all. ‘ In the 
^ beginning,^ it is said, ‘ this all {this universe) was in darkness.^ 

* He (tlie supreme) was alone, without a second.' * He reflected 
' I am one, 1 will become many.”' 

Again the Aitareya Aranya ' of the Rig-Vdda says originally, 

‘ this (universe) was indeed Soul only; nothing else whatsoever 

* existed, actiYe(or inactive.) He thought, "I will create worlds,” 
Hhiw He created these (various) worlds; water, light, mortal 
' (beings), and waters/ 

The elements came to be regarded as types and emblems of 
the Great Power, ruling the universe, and ceased to be con¬ 
sidered and worshipped as independent divinities. 

Hindu society was thus built upon the Vedic dispensation; 
the institution of caste was established, and the division of labour 
was recognized as one of the first principles of the Aryan confedera-- 
tion on the banks of the Sutlege. The Brahmans as the 
expounders of the, Vedas were vested with the functions of 
legislation and administration It was their business to interpret 
the Sotiptures,^ to pronounce their decisitns on cases, and tt> 
regulate by their wisdom and learning the machinery of govern¬ 
ment. Though they exercised unlimited authority as legislators, 
judges, aijd priests,, yet they did not assume the functions of 
royalty, ^ 

The Ksbetriyas or se^hd elass were appointed to defend and, 
govern the country,, but the E^triyas abwd their , powers. 

IkK' It ^ad oppress^ the people. The Brihrouhs, 

•jhe Vawhyas, ^^d the Shadras, smeriang un^r ^ir t^aitmy, ro^ 
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against the governing cla?s. They found a bold and intrepid 
leader in Parshuratha, who declared it was his mission to ex* 
terminate the tyrants. They waged a terrible crusade against 
the Kshetriyas and almost rooted them out of the lands, in con¬ 
formity with the resolution of their leader. The effect of this revo¬ 
lution was to cement the power of the Brahmuns. But to keep it 
within proper bounds, it was resolved that the Brahmuns should 
^exercise only the legislative authority, and he debarred from 
taking any active share in the political and fiscal administration 
of the State. Thus freed from the cares and anxieties of office, 
and saved from, the turmoils of the contest for riches and power, 
the sages of the sacerdotali class devoted themselves in tlie 
seclusion of their ashmmas to the pursuits of philosophy and 
religion. Living in honourable poverty, but freely mixing with all 
classes and commanding their profound respect, they enjoyed ample 
opportunities of knowing the wauls and wishes of the people. 
This knowledge was of infinite value to them in traming laws for 
the good government of the country. Central and local legislatures 
were established, and distinguished Brahmuns like Bhrigu and 
Yajnhvalkya were appointed to preside over their deliberations. 

The separation of the legislative from the executive functions 
was attended with most beneficial results. The country under 
this system made rapid progressln literature and philosophy as 
well as in tbe useful ark of life. This result was achieved at a 
time when the greater portion of the world was hurTed in dark¬ 
ness. India thus became the seat of the earliest civdizaiion. 

The efficient administration of the country, produced accumu¬ 
lation of national wealth, this led to leisure, and leisure to the 
acquisition of knowledge by other than the privileged classes. 
The inevitable consequence of tlie diffusion of knowledge was 
that the Vodic doctrines and institutions, wliich had so long 
marked and moulded the character of the people, were subjected 
to severe scrutiny. Liberties in thought and speech were as¬ 
sumed in broad day light which would have scandalized the 
Rishis of the Muntras and the Hotris of the Somayagna. Men 
began to entertain serious doqhts as to the Vedas being 
inspired guides and summoned them before the bar of Reason. 
Agitated by conflicting views on moral and religious questions,, 
they drifted into scepticism, and scepticism, which has been 
justly described as tbe parent of all scientific knowledge, landed 
them in pbilosophy^ the growth of a mature and not jn^u^Ud . 
state of society. As the development of Hindu phftbsomhy it 
intimately connected with the devdopmmt of Hindt^ reugion, 
the history of the latter cannot be undetetbod without es¬ 
pecial reference to the former, •, 


> * 
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Th^i JiTtya Dursuftj evidently virritten during this transition 
sUte^ plahily indicated the new direction which Hindu thought 
had taiien. It was the first fruit of the emncipation of the 
KKndu intellect from the dogmata of the Vedic verses. It was 
soon followed by the Sankhya which intensified the agitation 
egainst the ancient creed. Both these Dursuns while professing to 
uphold the Yedas (in the same manner that Strauss and Benan,^ 
Parker and Goldstucker uplmld the Bible) inculcate doctrine^ 
subversive of their fundamental tenets. They reject the ritnal 
of the Vedas and maintain that true religion consists not in the 
performance qf unmeaning ceremonies, but in the attainment 
of a knowledge of the nature and attributes of the Creator 
through the creation. They gave the first impulse to the free¬ 
thinkers of India, and led to an open renunciation of the Vedic 
way of intei*preting nature. 

The Nyaya aims at Nkhreyasov final beatitude and excellence, 
to be attained through a tlirough knowledgeof the principles which 
it teaches. It enumerates sixteen topics, among which Pramana 
or evidence, and that which is to be proved, are the principal, 
and the rest are subsidiary and calculated to elicit the tfuth. 

The Nyaya was supplemented by the Vaiseshika, developing 
the atomic theory enunciated by the former. Kanada ac¬ 
counts for the origin of the world by the combination of atoms 
in the saig^e manner as Epicurus. He maintains the eter¬ 
nity of atoms and even considers soul as a substance and the 
stibstratum of qualities. Mama and AMama, or virtue and 
vice, are the qualities of the soul. They are respectively the i-esult 
of pta^forming what is enjoined or what is forbidden in the Sliastras. 
Virtue is the peculiar cause of pleasure aud vice of pain—doc¬ 
trine which foreshadows the Benthamite principle of the former, 
being the nv^imization of pleasures and the minimization of 
andi vice vmd. 

Sankhya, usually signifying numeral, must be here understood 
af Seasrmijpg or deiibqration. The system has therefore been cha-. 

as, the discovery of soul by means of right discrimi- 
Uiltiofi,.' It aims like the Veda^ at the attainment of MuMi or 
ctermdillieiitftnde consisting of a freedom from all ills. Its grand 
Object, , k i:^eraption from metempsycbosis, but unlike the 
Veddi at iiamsibti.t^t true knowledge alone can secure * entire 
'afid peVf^ deliverance from; evil^ * It declares thilt tempo-: 
* ral means lit ^citing pleasure or relieving mental or bodily 
'^suffenug/are insufficient to tliat end, and the spiritual resources 
5 of pmtical mligion are, imperfect, since saorificei the most 
‘ efficacious of observances, is attended with the slaughter of 
and consequintly is not innocent and pure, and the 
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‘heavenly meed of pious acts is transitoryThe cardinal 
doctrine of Sankhya, that beatitude can only be attained by 
acquisition of perfect knowledge, strike at the root of the Vedic 
doctrine of the attainment of .celestial ^bliss by celebration of 
sacrifices. According to Kapila, the reputed author of Sankhya, 
and his followers, ‘ absolute prevention of all sorts of pain is 
‘the highest purpose of the soul/ The evils, here indicated 
emanate from the internal and the external world, and also from 
the divine causes. The first is either physical or mental dis¬ 
ease of various kinds, or the passions when unregulated by 
knowledge. 

Auxiliary to.the system of Kapila is that of Patanjala. It is 
usually denominated Yoga Shastray and is divided into four chap¬ 
ters ox pada, namely, on contemplation, on the means of attain¬ 
ing it, on the exercise of transcendent power, and on abstrac¬ 
tion or spiritual insulation. 

The tenets of these two schools of Sankhya are identical, 
except on a most important point, namely, the proof of the 
existence of a Supreme Being. While Patanjala recognises God, 
Kapila recognises only beings superior to men, but like 
them liable to metempsychosis. Henco the system of the 
former is called Seshewara Sankhya, and that of the latter 
Pitmhwara Sankhya. According to the Yoga Sliadray ‘Ish- 
‘ wara, the supreme ruler, is a soul or spirit distinct from other 
‘souls; unaffected by the ills with which they are beset, uncon- 
‘ cerned with good or bad deeds, and their consequences,, and 
‘ with fancies or passing thoughts. In Him is the utmost omnis- 
'cience. He is the instructor of the earliest beings that have 
‘ a beginning (the deities of mythologies); Himself infinite, un¬ 
limited by time.' But the Sankhya denies the existence of a 
supreme ruler of the world, maintaining that there is no proof 
of it. 

In this state of excitement and change Sakya Muni appear¬ 
ed as a religious reforijrer. Of royal parentage, be had been nursed 
in the lap of luxury; but convinced of the vanity of worldly 
grandeur and sensual pleasures, be renounced the world' and em- 
braced'the lifebf an ascetic. Having been trained in the Brahman- 
ical creed, he first preached its doctrines, but be soon developed 
a form of&itb antagonistic to it. That form was Buddhism, which 
soon rose'n|) by the side of Hinduism and attained such gigantic 
proportions as tp overshadow its ancient rival. , It denm the 
inspiration of the Vedas and denounced caste as a papnskbus evil. 
It was popular in its form and addressed itself to aH'. blesses. It 
was an outburst of religious entbnsms^ which carried every 
thing along with it in its irresistible ccuise/. This moluticn 




WAS accelerated, Ijy the love of proselytizing, which stimulated 
the followers of the new creed. It was remarkable for its peace¬ 
fulness land disinterestedness. It spread like wild fire. Based 
on the doctrine of the Unity of God, and a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments, Buddhism pointed out as its end Nirvdna 
or the attainment of perfection in the absorption of the soul 
into the essence of the divinity. It makes saUation dependent 
not upon the utterance of Mantras or performance of ceremonies, 
hut on the practice of active virtues, of temperance and pru¬ 
dence, humility and self-denial* 

This pure- and elevated code of morality addressed itself to 
the beat feelings of the Hindus and soon enlisted them on be¬ 
half of the creed inculcating it. It is therefore small wonder 
that Buddhism, originating in Central India, soon traversed the 
length and breadth of the continent. It penetrated into Bengal 
as fer aa the mouth of the Ganges, and extended to the utter¬ 
most limits of Cliina and Ceylon. 

It was at Buddha Gya that the founder of Buddhism rested 
under a pepul tree, and devoted six years to profound 
meditation on the mysteries of God, of life, and of nature. 
It was here that he is said to have successfully battled with MSra 
(the genius of sensualism, and the Satan of Buddhism) and accom¬ 
plish^ the law. 

Buddha Gya was considered as the holiest place on the earth, 
and was studded with temples and monasteries, which were resort¬ 
ed to by hosts of pilgrims. 

In the third century before Christ Buddhism became the 
State religion. King Asoka was a zealous follower of its doc¬ 
trines and sent Missionaries to Ceylon to propagate them. 
Pa Hian saw A. D. 400 to 412 numerous works of Buddhist 
ari}. He also found the kingdoms and principalities into which 
India was divided professing Buddhism. 

, While Buddhism was working its way silently and cautiously 
H was noticed hut little; but when it confiie(pd with Brahminisra, 
it became the subject of a violent attack and persecution. This 
accounts for the toleration and even favourable consideration it 


first inet with from the Brahmins. Though its founder r^eoted 
the doctrines of the Vedas, yet he was elevated to the Hindoo 
pantheq^ and worshipped as an avatar or incarnation of the 
deity., But t(rhen the two religious parties were hrdught into 
collision, and it was fbnn4 necessary to make a reference to 
principles, it could not ho. JiOng before the Brah mills 
in lore of their muntry, would seek to assafi 
Thw found their mouthpiece in who im- 

ta«k of reviving''and''vindioa^ng the 
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authority of the Vedas. The object of his Purva our ptior, 
Mimansa is the mterpretatloa of the origiaal scriptures wmch, 
the Aryans had brought with them to the holy land of Arya- 
voata. Its purpose as observed l)y one of his annotators is ‘ to 
'determine the sense of revelation.^ It is called practical 
or Kama MimansJm as contradistinguished from the theological 
or the Brahma Miimmha, It is not like the Nyaya or Sankhya, 
a system of philosopliy, but teaches only duty. But unfortu¬ 
nately the duties propouhded by Jaimani are not the religious or 
the moral or the social duties we owe to our Maker, our fellow- 
beings and ourselves; but they imply the performances of the 
sacriliecs and other rites enjoined by the Vedas. He premises, 
‘ now then the study of duty is to be commenced. Duty is a 
' purpose which is inculcated by a command. Its reason must 
'Be enjoined.’ 

The Mimamha maintains the eternity of the Vedas and en¬ 
deavours to prove its divine origin by arguing that no human 
author is remembered—an argument svliich is of little validity, 
inasmuch as any other work of human brain or human hands 
of which the origin and ]>reparatioa could not be testified toby 
contemporaneous authorities might with equal reason be con¬ 
sidered as coeval with creation. 


Kumarila Bhatta zealously and successfully carried out the 
Htwork commenced by Jaimani. He not only expounded the Purva 
Mimansha and upheld ilie authority of the Vedas, but practically 
accomplished the object for which the former work had been put 
forth. He,proved the most determined and formidable antagonist to 
the Buddhists, He showed them no mercy, and gave them no 
quarter, but waged au exterminating crusade against them. 

Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, came forward with 
the Uttata Mimansha or the reproducing and illustrating,, 

the monotheistic doctrines of the Upanishads. 

The Vedanta literally signifies the conclusion of the Vedas 
and, coupled with the Purva Mimansha, constitutes a complete 
system of an interpretation of the Vedic precepts and lordi- 
nances* Like the Purva the IJttara Mimansha opens by; 
declaring its object. 'Next therefore the enquiry is doucern*! 

‘ ing God/ The existence of a Supreme Being, the Creator Md* 
Director of the universe is the, distinctive and all^'ervadiag;, 


source of (revelation or) . hoJy writ.’' is 
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'He is the prana or. breath in. which all things mergej, 
into which they all rise.* ‘ He. is the JoUsh or light which 
'shines in heaven and in all places, high aud low, everywhere 
'thronghont the world and within the human person.* 
vThe^ Vedanta not only inculcates the existence of God, but also 
his unity. It declares that God is one and without a second, 
and also that God alone is entitled to worship. Again; ‘ it is 
' found in the Vedas that none but the Supreme Being is to 
' be worshipped, nothing excepting him should be adored by a 
' wise man.* 

It also teaches tlie immutability and spirituality of God. 
God is, never material. He is therefore described in the 
Vedas, as being without any of the qualities appertaining to 
created being. The Vedas describe the Deity as being only 
spirit. The Smriii J3rahma?ia duol&res him'not separate from 

* the embodied soul. He is soul, and the soul is be.* 

^ As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma vari- 
'ously transformed and diversified without aid of tools or exterior 

* means of any sort. In like manner the spider spins his web out 
'of his own substauce, spirits assume various shapes; cranes 
' {vakcaj propagate without the male, and the lotus jiroceeds 
'from pond to pond without organ of locomotion. That Brahm 

* is entire, witliout parts, is no objection ; he is not wholly trans- 

* formed into worldly appearances. Various changes are present- i 

* ed to the same dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and dis- 
' guises are assumed by the same spirit.* 

The soul is an emanation from the Deity. It is ' a portion 
'of the supreme ruler as a spark of fire. The relation is not that 
'of master and servant, ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and 
'part.* The soul is also compared to the waves of the ocean, and 
the soul of nature to the ocean itself. 

Individual souls are also likened to so many reflections 
of the sun exhibited by vessels filled with water. This identity 
of the human soul with the divine spirit has been often miscon¬ 
strued into Pantheism. What the Vedant means to teach is that 
the Deity, pervades and animates all bodies. ' He framed bodies, 
'biped and quadruped, and becoming a bird, be passed into 
'those bodies, filling them as their informing spirit,* 

Again, the Vedant distinctly declares that ' nature is not the 
'crater of the world, not being represented so by the Vedw/for 
'they expressly say, God h^ by his sight created tW universe, 

' Nature is an insensible being, ehe is void of sight or intention, 

' attd ,coMe|nently unable to create -the regnh^ world.* The 
w^rse IS not Brahma, but' it springs from psargwt in him, 
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In the following instance delivered by Angiras to Mahaiiala, 
it is not natnre nor an embodied soul, but the Supreme Being 
who is the invisible (adruya) and incomprehensible author ot 
all created being. * Him invisible^ the wise contemplate as 
' the source (or cause) of being; as the spider puts forth and 
‘draws in his thread, as plants spring from the earth and return 
‘ to it, as the hair of the head and body from the living man, 
‘ so does the universe coine of the unalterable.' This does not 
show that the Vedanta system approaches to a confusion of the 
Creator and the created, or speak at all as if there were any 
matter co-existent with Him from eternity. 

To return to Buddhism, which, itself a schism from Brahman¬ 
ism, underwent several organic changes Ifter the death of its il¬ 
lustrious founder; it degenerated in some quarters into blind 
asceticism, whilst in others it sank into downright atheism. The 
truth is that tlie standard of moral excellence prescribed in the 
Tripithaka or Buddhistic scriptures, was too elevated for poor 
weak humanity. Tlie self-abnegation it enforced few could 
practise. The spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. The 
tests tor attainment of Nirmn were too severe. They consisted 
in the ‘ most perfect faith, most perfect virtue, and most perfect 
‘ knowledge.' It was not enough for the Budihists to profess 
a speculative belief iu the Buddha Bhurma and Sangha^ equiva¬ 
lent to the God) the law, and the prophets of the Bible. It was 
only hy retiring from the world and contemplating God in the 
solitude of the cloisters, by exercising abstinence and chastity, 
and undergoing penances, that Nirvan could he attained. 
These conditions implied the necessity of enlisting in the 
church and receiving the tonsure. The consequence was that 
the number of clergy became immense. The accumulation of 
priests led as might be expected, to gross abuses and brought 
the creed into disrepute. Many of them, though professing 
to lead austere lives, fell off in practice from the rigorous 
system enjoined and meiged into the laity. Hwan TWng, 
the Chinese traveller, found them in this state at Patna in the 


sixth century, and describes them as ‘ living with the heretics 
‘ and no better than they.' 

Again Buddhism addressed itself more to the head than to the 
heart, it appealed more to the intellect than tothe feelii^. 
It in fact glorified and even deified the intellect; denominating 

„ - .. »_ ■' . rt — i. __ 


ism produced a galaxy of paetaphysiciaus and philo^^^^'' 

logians and moralists, Bufidhiam favoured the 

literature nor fhibsophy* ' ' “ 
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Buddhism bifanched off into numerous sects; one of which, the 
Nikianthu^ or hetei'odox ecclesiastics, were predestinarians, and 
maintained that virtues and vices, moral good and evil resulted 
from destiny, and everything being pre-ordained, the practice of 
the doctrine could not save any one wm his fate. Their motto 
was * what is written must be accomplished.^ There was another 
sect who believed in a first principle, and its appearance in the 
form of an egg, which divided into two parts developed into the 
«ky and earth. A third class did not admit of a First Cause, 
but asserted that every thing was fortuitous. One sect believed 
in space' as the principle of things, while another maintained 
‘Vayu or ether to be that principle. It was considered meritori¬ 
ous by several sects to undergo severe penance, such as subjecting 
themselves to hunger and thirst, plunging into cold streams, hav¬ 
ing the body cauterised, living on herbs, and residing in Shasb^- 
nas or burning-places. This diversity of sentiments produced great 
disorders and impaired the veneration of the people for the creed 
and its professors. 

;In this stage of scepticism and corruption, Hinduism, having 
revived in the form of Shaivaism, struck a mortal blow at Bud¬ 
dhism. 

While Buddhism was decaying, the religion which had been 
briOttgUt by the Brahmuns from without had undergone great 
changes. The old gods of the Vedas bad been supersede by 
the new gods of the Piirans. Agni and Indra had been replaced 
by Shiva and Krishna. The worship of ikB tH>m4rtU had been 
substituted for that of the unpersonitied elements. KAma had been 
dethroned by Shakti j the celebration of the Basanta or the vernal 
season festival had been changed into that of Hole Jatra. The 
introdhotion of new divinities had led to the formation of new 


sMts, each professing the exclusive adoration and maintaintllg the 
'!iipapproachable superiority of its own devatd. Being enlisted in 
,tHe side of different and (as they supposed) antagonisrio divinities, 
they chierished feelings of animosity towards each otheh While 
the asserts that those who profess the womhip of -Sleen 

/^iV«/v;ftnd those who follow their doctrines are heretics and 


enemies of the shcred Shastras) the FudmaFurana dedares^^ from 
''even,,looking at Vishnu, the wr^h‘ of Shiva is kindled, and from 
*his fall assuredly into a horrible hell, let not therefore 

* the hams of Vkhnu even he pronppneed,* Idolatry thus begat 
bigotry, W bigotry hostiUtyj while in the heat ^ turmoil of 
;:tWe sectapan eonfticte the siitple and innUeent Vedie' worship 


Al sects, 
xford of 


'V'aiahnavas'};eonstit»%:;-the'!'pri«mpal' 
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India—by Paramdtini Kalanok, who assumed the distinctive 
mai’ks peculiar to it. The Vaishnava worship was instituted at 
Kanehi by Lakshmana Acharya. It is a modified worship of 
Vishnu in the character of Krishna, The Shaivas are sub-divided 
into numerous sub-sects, of whom the Shaivas proper wore the im¬ 
pression of the Linfja on both arms, the Bhaktas on tiie fore¬ 
head ; wliile the Trisula or trident stamped on the forehead 
was the distinctive mark of the Kudras ; these sub-sCcts subse¬ 
quently merged into the Shaivas. Their doctrines are embodied, 
in the Sliivagita. 

How far the worship of the Linga is authorized by the Hindu 
Scriptures is difficult to determine. Whether the Rudra of the 
Vedas is identical witli the Shiva of the Puranas is more than 
doubtful; but the transcendental superiority and exclusive wor¬ 
ship of Shiva ill the form of the Phallus is inculcated in several 
of the Puranas. There is no doubt that it is the most ancient 
object of adoration of the post-Vedic era, It became the most 
prevalent and popular form of worship during ilie decadence of 
Buddliism. Menu invokes Shiva as Swayambhu and the chief of 
divinities. 

The great majorit}/ of the Vedautics whilst practising the 
rites enjoined by their scriptures accepted Shiva as their Ishta- 
deva or tutelary divinity; and judging by the number of shrines 
dedicated to him in ancient times ^ at Salaet, Elephanta, and 
Ellora, and the veneratiou they excited, his worehip must have 
extended far and wide. 

Anew impetus was given to Shaivaism by Shankaraeharya, 
who flourished in the eighth century, and who in fact remodelled 
the whole system of Hinduism. He commenced his labours 
as a religious ^reformer in Malabar, the place of his birth; but 
he was a great traveller, and roamed from place to place, invad¬ 
ing the strongholds of Buddhism and other heterodox creeds 
and carrying them by storm. Shankara was not only a contro- 
versalist but a commentator and philosopher. What he eon- 
tended for by word of mouth, he maintained by his writings. 
What he preached, he supported by the authority of the Vedas* 
His commentaries on the Sutras of Vyasa and the Bhagavatgita 
contributed in no small degree to increase and perpetuate the 
^ infiuence exereised by him in person. They also did much to re¬ 
vive the veneration of the Hindus for their Scriptures., ^ 

Shankara was gifted with a happy diction, Whet^t; jb,e:' 
spoke or wrote, whether he thnmdered against , 

expounded the Vaidic doctrines, there 
him the^ very'words which';<most 
sessed tlie foculty of drawing laea along with 
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p^aasive^ and his armaments had sfcreagffch to hdng 
men to his now doctrines. His was a raasculine mind, which 
by its tnere impact conquered all opposition. He largely 
with the history of Hinduism. His pen and tongue were 
ml engines of power, and influenced important events in its 
ahitals. 

The system he taught was substantially the Vedantio system j 
to which his followers the Dandis subsequently soiperadded the 
doctrines of Pdt^njali, in reference to yoyay but Shankara was 
not an uncompromising reformer. While he himself believed in 
' a Sole Cause and Supreme Rulsr of the universe’ and proclaimed 
to his chosen disciples the doctrine of tlie unity of God, he con¬ 
sidered the worship of Shiva^ and Vishnu as not incompatible 
with such doctrines. He permitted, nay inculcated, the worship 
of images to those whoso limited understandings rendered them 
incapable of comprehending and adoring the Invisible Supreme 
Being. That Sliatlkara himself was a theist, admits not of 
a moment’s question, as one of his last sayings was 
‘0 Lord, pardon me the three sins committed by me—I have, 
‘by contemplation clothed thee, with a shape, who art shapeless; 
‘ I have, in praise, described thee who art indescribable, and 
‘ I have ignored thine Omnipresence by visiting the Tirthas/ 
Educated as he was in a mystical and elaborate system of 
Hinduism, we cannot wonder at his toleration of idolatry. To 
■overturn that System, would have probably been too much for 
him. Eemodel it he might. In moulding and fashioning it, there¬ 
fore, according to his own ideas, he accomplished the good he 
sought to effect and stamped the tenets he promulgate with the 
notes of antiquity and sanctity. The account of his labours con¬ 
tained in the Bhanham Vijaya, written by his spiritual disciple 
Ananda Giri, displays a philanthropy not often met with in this 
cold and calculating age. He devoted his energies, his learning, 
his life, to the promulgation of what he believe to be the truth 
and to the extermination of what he believed to be error. 


' The siiewsful polemical warflire which the Shaivas waged 
the Buddhists culminated in a sanguinary strife resiulting in 
the expulsioa of the latter. Tbey,ibr the most part, emigrated 
to more congenial climes, and those that remained became absorb¬ 
ed’into Hinduism. ' 

' ^The R^mSyuna and Mah^bharata—the two great epic poems 
of the I|indus-r*speak of this religious contest. The very exist- 
yeploe of those works show the ceasatipn of Buddhism at a very 
i^arly dabe, and the consequent revival of the moral, soeialjvand 
V||^&i»biiidtte^oe of .Hinduism M,;. 

V Butibe Shaivas stfter having cverthfOif^rtt Bjud^em, were nearly 
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overthrown by the Vaishnavaa. Hinduism having triumphed over 
foreign foes, and regained its ascendancy, was impaired by inters 
nal divisions. The Vaishnavas invaded Benares, the head-quarters 
of Shaivaism and demolished the temple of 'Visheshwara. So 
violent became the dispute between these tsvo rival sects, that 
the King of Chola, viz, Itanganata Krimikonda Chola, Wing a 
Sitaiva, issued an edict commanding all the Brahmanas in bis 
Eaj to sign an Bkrilr, acknowledging the unlimited and exclu¬ 
sive supremacy of Shiva. He tempted some and coerced 
others into acquiescence. But Bdmdunjee was neither to 
be bribed nor to be terrified. He was a devout worshipper of 
Vishnu. He had heeu brought up in that faith, and had written 
treatises in support of its doctrines. He was a travelled man 
and accustomeci to polemical warfare. He had visited several 
parts of India and carried on successful controversies with the 
followers of Shaivaism and other iireeds. He Ijad even dispos¬ 
sessed Shaivas of several Maiidirs or shrines and pressed them 
into the service of Vishnu. 

Now this veteran Vaishnava refused point blank to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of Shiva. The wrath of the king knew no 
bounds. He gave orders to seize and throw him into a 
dungeon. Bub Ramaunjee escaped the persecution, and took 
refuge in Mysoi'e, whither his fame had already preceded him. 
The Uaja Velata Roy accorded him a warm reception, listened 
patiently to the doctrines of the refugee, and became a convert, 
assuming the title of Vishnubardliana. 

Ritn^unjee resided twelve years in MysCre; but on the death 
of Krimikonda he returned to Chola. He inculcated tbe wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu and his consort Lakshmi, and their incar¬ 
nations Rama and Sita, Krishna and Rukini. He taught that 
Visliim was Brahma and the Great First Cause. He denied the 
Vedantic doctrine—that the Deity is without form or quality, 
and maintained that he was endowed with all good qua¬ 
lities and possessed a two-fold form; Paramata, the supreme 
spirit, and the gross one—the effect, tUe universe or mat¬ 
ter. Ramdunjee founded seven hundred mfithu or monasteries, 
and established seventeen Goorooships amongst his» disciples. 
He died as the head of the most ancient and resi>ectable sek of 
Vaishnavas by name Sri Samprad^a, with the rise of udiich 
originated the custom of erecting Tkakurgurus in the upper 
stories of private dwelling houses, and setting up thefu the 
Shalagrmn stones, and stone and metal images of llSlmhimi 
' Radha.' 

In the beginning of , the fifteenth century. IppitiQinii « 
member of the R^m^unjee or Srisampradya seceded i^m 
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ifc, and founded another sect called after his name. The cause of 
his secession was an indiji^nity to which he had been subjected 
by his brethren. Ho had travelled in various parts of India 
and been brought into familiar contact with different castes. When 
he returned to the Mai or residence of his Gooroo, his fellow- 
sectarians declared their conviction that, as in the course of his 
travels he must have partaken of food with otlier people, and 
thereby violated one of the fundamental tenets of their ci-eed, 
he had become a miec^a, and must be therefore excommu¬ 
nicated. Deeply wounded by this social ostracism, he re¬ 
tired from the Samprad^a and founded a sect of his own 
at Benares. Tliis fact shows how moral and reli<rious reforms 
are sometimes owinj^ to the itidividnal unhapiiiness, rc'^ret, and 
disappointments of this man or the other, what battles are 
waged with superstition, victories won over prejudice, elevated 
thoughts given \itteranee to in stirring words, and work 
of every sort performed, by the pang of sorrow, the sense 
of unmerited disgrace, and the sickness of disappointment. 
The principles of Rarnanuncl were move liberal than those 
of Bamdnnjee. He declared his mission was to emanci¬ 
pate his followers from the 8))ackles of caste. In special re¬ 
ference to it he gave his followcra the denomination of an 
Avad/iada or mancipated. The liamanundees accordingly 
observe no particular restriction regarding eating and drink¬ 
ing, and the clergy and even many lay members of the sects 
eat and drink together without regard to tribe and caste. 

The Buddhists were the first to ignore the distinctions of 
castes and proclaim the equality of all men. llamanund revived 
the anti-caste movement which had died out, and maintained 
that the restraints of regimen and ablution were no part of true 
religion. 

Mmdttujee had preached for Brahmins and written for Brah^ 
mins. Eamauund addressed himself to men of all castes and 
invited them to enter his fold. He taught there was no dilB^- 
ence between Bhagwan and Bhukta, the deity and his \4eyonfc 
worshipper* explained that as Bhagwan had appear*^ Us a; 
Muthso and Barohow Avatar, so the Bhukta ihay be 

born a Charhar or a Moochee. We accordingly find among his ' 
celebrated spiritual disciples Kiubeer the Weaver, Baetlh the Chih 
mar, Dhona the dat, and Sena the Barber. . These teoets are a 
vigorous enerbaohment on orthodox Hiadnism, and , it is not 
to|)e wondered at that the expositions of his system by hisfoU 
lowers should be written not la tlie Sanskrit, ipieHigible, to?ll^ 
few, but in the provincial vernaqaiar, lev^ith the 
/‘S^ndibgof the many, /’ ‘V';:. ' 
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The Ramanundees can boast of several powerful writers,* such as 
Toolsheedass, Joydeva, and Nabhagi, the authorlaf Bhaktamalla 
and a Dome by caste. The stanzas of Toolsheedass are very telling 
and have exercised a more powerful influence on the Hindoo tnind 
than many a pretentions Sanskrit work. The mellifluous style of 
Gita Govind shows Joydeva to be a writer of more than ordinary 
powers. The Bhaktamalla contains an elaborate exposition of 
the doctrines of the Ramanundees. 

The reform inaugurated by Ramanund received fresh im¬ 
pulse from Kubeer his most celebrated disciple. Kubeer had 
passed his life under the guidance of Ramanund. To have been 
in the close presence of that remarkable man, to have toiled at 
the same Shamaf and to have engaged in religious labours under 
his auspices j all this had enabled him to earn a wealth of experi¬ 
ence by which he well knew how to benefit. With a moral 
courage rarely to be met with among Hindoo Reformers, he de¬ 
nounced the whole system of Hindoo idolatry. He repudiated 
the doctrines of the Shasira^ and set Brahmanical authority at 
nought. He assailed not only the creed of his countrymen, but 
the Koran of his conquerors. His preachings and writings 
were addressed not only to the Hindoos but Mabomedans, and 
produced electric effect. He exposed with merciless but impartial 
severity the pretensions of the Brahmins and the Mollahs. He 
spoke with luminous force, and produced a profound impression. 
He had a large following. His disciples loved him as a father 
while living, and fenced him round with divine honours when 
dead. Kubeer is supposed to be an incarnate deity. He was 
born of a virgin and drowned in a tank; he was found floating 
(like another Moses) by Nerna, the wife of a Tantee or weaver, 
who took up and nursed the child. 

The Kul>eer Puuthees, or the followers of Kubeer, do not pro¬ 
fess to pay exclusive adoration to any divinity, or to observe the 
suprstitious rites and usages prevalent around them. The 
1 *ittember8 of the fraternity conform only outwardly to some 
bf tiiose rites, but the clergy alf tain from them and pay their 
homage to the invisible Kubeerl They ,use no mantras, but 
chant hymns in praise of the object of their worship# They be¬ 
lieve in one Ood, the creator of the world, but unlike the Ye- 
dantist they cloth®' him with a form. They maintain that ibis 
shape is eoihposed'of five elements of matter, and that hie tnedi^ 
attributes are omnippterio® and perfect purity; T'beir ftjjbr# 
code, enjoins humanity and truth as the cardinal vi^esv :■;,,,' 
foltqiVing extract from Fy Idie text bopfe of the Kphi^ 

Punthees, &hbwe. the theistieai nnd anti-asceth^v i^^^ 
their!doetrine;—V'': 
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* lb All aad Eiuna we owe oar existence, and sbonld, tEere- 

* fore, ahow eimilar tender ness to all that live ; of wkat a vail is 

* it to shave yoar bead, prostrate yourself on the ground, or im- 

* merse your body in the stream, whilst you shed blood, you call 
' yduiWlf pure, and boa^ of virtues that you never display : of 

* what benefit is cleaning yonr mouth, counting your beads, per- 

* forming ablation, and bowing yourself in temples, when, whilst 
‘you mutter ^ouf prayers, or journey to Mecca and Medina, de- 

* (^tfulness 18 in your heart The Hindu fasts every eleventh 
‘ day, the Mussulman during the Ramazan. Who formed the 
' remaining months and days, that you should venerate but one ? 
‘ If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose residence is the uni- 
‘ verse ? Who has beheld Mama seat^ amongst images, or found 
‘ him at the sbrine to which the pilgrim has directed his steps ? 
‘ The city of Bari is to the east; that of Ali to the west; but 

* explore your own heart, for there are both Mama and Karim. 
‘ Who talks of the lies of the Teds and Tebs ? those who understand 


* Uot their essence. Behold but one in all things, it is the secjmd 
‘ that leads you astray. Every man and woman that has ever 
‘ been born is of the same nature with yourself. He, whose is 
‘ the world, and whose are the children of Ali and Mama, he is 
‘ my Guru, be is my Pir.^ 

Kiiheer-Pmthism was very widely diffused. Its direct and indi¬ 
rect effects were very powerful. It gave rise to the Punjabed faith, 
of which the founder Nanuok borrowed the doctrines of Kubeer 


and adopted them as the substratum of his teaching. 

The spirit of innovation was at last caught in Bengal. At 
the beginfiing of the sixteenth century there rose at Kuddeah—^the 
Benares of lower India—Brahmin to preacha new doctrine. That 
doctrine was the efficacy of BhaUi or faith as contra-distinguish¬ 
ed from works, It was an innovation on the Vedio system which 
inculcates specific religions duties, the performance of (^remonies 
and practice of acts of self-denial, but the fervent and absor brn g 
devotion of Krishna dispensed according to ChUitana with 
necesmty of all duties, cereui^ies, and acts. B^gaW 
reformer taught that all men & capable of participating In the 
8eatimen1^i|Af laith and devotion, and that the meinbera of 
all ^dU or liastes become pure by sUch sentiments^ Jle main¬ 
tained the pre-eminence of faith over caste. The triercy of God 
was boundless and M cireumscribed by the rest|ietions of tabe 
and.family., He declares that ^ lU>hna wao Baramattra or the 
^ Supreme ^ptjut prior to ^ ‘wiOrld, aud sbotli tlie and Jhlb 

‘■^hee of creatipn; in his capacity ;of Creator, 

hois-Brahma, YisHnu^4nd-,-8^.?s^'ai^.^'4to 

.substa^joe or .energy he isV;:fill'‘:f^''‘:eiwr was 
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* or ever will l)c: besides these manifestations of himself he has 
‘ for various purposes assumed specific shapes as Avataras or 
‘ descents.' 

He preached that 'the Chandah, whgse impurity is consumed 
‘ by the e'.iastening fire of holy faith, is to be reverenced b}’’ the 
' wise, and not the uiifeeliiit^ expounder of the Vc’hi* Aqjain,^ The 
‘ teacher of the four Vedas is not my disciple. The faithful Chan- 
‘ dala enjoys my friondsUii), to him be given and from bim be re- 
‘ceived; let him he reverenced even as I am reverenced.’ 
Throughout his career he taught, what another and a far greater 
veUgions Heformer had taught, that ‘ not that which goctli into 
‘llio mouth, dofileth a man, Imt that which cometh out of fhe 
'mouth, this deillcfh a man.’ Tlie tcxl-hook from which he 
dolivcied his pvocepis and which in fact moulded liis destiny 
ivas the Sreemut Bhafflnt. It was hi.s Bible; but ho inicrpreteil 
it differently from the bulk of Viiishnavie.s. Ho viewed the 
llirtations of Krishna with Ihc Gopt'caens in a Platonic light, and 
in fact founded his doelrine of Hluihli on thorn. The god of 
Chailanya was nominally the sable Krishna of Biindabun, but 
really a higher being than that confirmed sensualist. 

The union of Krishna with Rudha was in his eyes like the mysti¬ 
cal union of Christ with the church. The relation between man 
and God is compared to the rclalloii between husband and wife, the 
carnal element being subtracted and •ignored. ' There are five 
^stages of faith. The first and lowest is simply contemplative, 
‘ like that of the llislus Sanaka and Yogendro. Tiie second is 
‘seroik, like that of men generally. The third h friend/^, like tlio 
‘ feeling with which Sreedama and the I’apd.ivas regarded 
MCvishua, The fourth is Maternal, palerual or//w/, like that 
'of Yashod;*, Devaki, &e. The fifth and highest is amdrous 
' or loving, like that of Rndha.’ 

The reforraaf.ory efforts of Chailanya were .at first directed 
agahist the vvorship of Sakli and its concomitant ceremonies 
as inculcated in the Tantrds, They were, so to speak, a reaction 
against this degenerate and abominable creed, wbieb had culmi¬ 
nated in the Worst form of libertinism. The orgies celebrated 
under its clpak were worse than Bachanalian. TiiesS' Tanlraa 
purported to have emanated kam Shiva, but were forged by some, 
clever Pandits of Nuddea. 

Vjaishnaism was thus arrayed against Bhobauism. Chaitany.a 
commenced hts labours by holding meetings of Ins immediate 
friends and followers tlie bouse of Sree Bliasha ih the even¬ 
ing. In these meefcmgs be used to expound the life ahd acl^ 
of AfWwm aiid sing compositions in honour of thal) dimity. 
The Tantricks, enraged, at ihis schism, endeavoured to piit it 
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3o\i^n. Quie of tliew, Gopaul Chapaiila, sent some Java fionrew 
[kibhcus 6pecmeu) and other articles sacred to Bbobanee to 
the bouse of Sree Bhasha, while Chaitanya and his friends were 
assenibled thei’e. The m<^iitgr ordered a meUer to remove the 
articles as emblems of impure rites. Gopaul, saya the tradition, 
became a leper on the third day after he had insulted Krishna. 
He appeared before Chaitanya in his dis€ase>strieken' condition 
and repented of his offence. He was forgiven, renounced his for¬ 
mer faith and embraced tliat of Chaitanya. His new faith made 
him whole. Chaitanya, having obtained the sympathies and 
snppjmfe of a large class of men, now openly declared it was his 
misidbn to* exterminate the Tanitick worship and establish the 
true Yaiehnaism. He preached his doctrines in the streets and 
villages of Kuddea, and was accompanied by processions of 
Kirtimwaliahs, While one of these processions was perambu- 
latinj^ the bazaars and hhts, a band of Tiiulncks, beaded hy 
/offoi and Madhm^ attacked and dispersed it. But Jogai and 
Madhai were soon struck with remorse, and from having been 
bitter enemies became devoted followers of Chaitanya. 

In 1509 Chaitanya or Nemye as lie was then called, formally 
renounced the world and embraced the life of an ascetic. Though 
of a very affectionate nature and devotedly attached to his 
mother, he did not hesitate to respond to the voice of his 
conscienoe which called him away from home and all that was 
i^ar and near tc him; As a he sliook off the obliga¬ 

tions of so^ciety an^ we* resolved that his energies, his time, his 
life, should W devoted to tlje fulfilment of his miseion. He 
spent the next dbe years in making several pilgrimages to Brin- 
dabun and’ Pooree, the respective hcad-qnarters of Krishna and 
Jnggarnath. In the course of his perigrination he disseminated 
hk doctrines and made numerous convei^. He proceeded to 
fJdair, which was tlien the capital of Bengal, and preached 
to* ite eitizens as often as possible. He held forth on the 
vithues of i/sri ; insisting on faith in Um as the hhe thing 
‘ tb k*^vation, he invited men of all pereuasibhs and 
Mahomedans, Bralipijine and Chandala ;*to 
■ihtbr'' • ■ On one of these. occMioBs there were arnemg 

i Hnhojm^an brothers presenV wk ^bim^ - 
d%h functionaries on the staff of Byud Boosein, 

^ yieeroy;-' * % >thw ilm: ^pmaching'' >'bf'^phaitanyi 
Th'adeh'prbmtdtffimpijes^ m^highHheyfepftiimd^'.to\& 
dn^ared; th^, defe|i'';iikttv^^'''o^i^e t rms, ef 'Taish* 
d‘'be'ggedv td"'-be'';',ehfi# 0 d':‘|n ./it 'Ghai&ya 
wm, ^fanM;';t^uv;';priay^;;'ahi ;ii8idi‘f’'¥ishp« . will 
henceforth yomehall tk knd^^ii. he world under 
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* the names of Bupa and Soiiatun/ In taking these converts 
from Maliomedaiiisin, Ohaltanya evinced a moral courf^e uri- 
paralleled in the aunals qf Ilindaism. Bamaiiutido and Kubir 
iiad taken lowcoste men before him, but tiiey were heresiarcbti. 
Here was a couple of mhkccias welcomed to orthodox Vaish- 
naism. Hupa mid Sonatan proved eminent tnentliers of the 
faith tliey had embraced at great personal sacrifice. Their 
works, entitled Mlda^Mafiuba and Jhri M/mHimiasa, are the 
most esteemed by the Yyragees. Chaitanya also admitted 
among his followers five Pathans who Uml encountered him on 
his way to Brindabun and intended to attack and plunder him, 
but stmok by liis sanctity they desisted Irom carrying oqt their 
hostile intentions, and were converted by his argument^. 

. .At the end of his six years^ travel, he appointed Adiyata 
Acharya and Nitanuudo, superioi's of the FaisAiwl/A^m in .Ben¬ 
gal, and liupa and Sonatun as the heads of the SomaJ, ft 
Brindabun, and he himself settled at Nilchalla, wheie he re- 
maiiienl twelve years, worshipping Juggurnath with all tbe 
intensity of his nature. Besides the Pci/moi and, superiors 
above mentioned, the Vaishnavas acknowledge Gosains as their 
original and chief teachers. Those Gosains are the Ibuudci-s 
of the families now existing in Bengivl and Brindabun, and 
preying and fattening on the loaves and fishes of their fol¬ 
lowers. 


Among the original Gosains was VaJlabha Acharya, who 
was the lonmler of a separate ordea of raJdMms. pn'otmem^ 
worship Krishna as the infant Gopala. It number^ among 
its follow^s the opulent Mahajuns of ilomkay 4 md qthei places. 

The system propounded by Chaitanya is a system of qscethfialn. 
It appeals not to the iutellcctual but to the emotional part of 
our nature^ Knowledge of God is to be attained not trough 
the process of meditation as maintained by the Vedas, or by a 
process of philosophysing on His nature and attributes as taught 
by the I/tmunSf but through the exercise of veneration and Iqve 
and devotion. Tlie heart 4 all in all in the Code of Chaitanya* 
He preaehM among all classes and castes that, salvation ^yaa 
possible without a belief in books, and must be attained throi^|i 
Witli -the dtCvelopment of this idea the name of 
liya mast be associated. His doctrines are an, . 

protest against; the Jaxclusivene^ of Hinduism as the 4pinihiiiit 
and national reiigibn.; He maintained the pre-emiiie^;p|:p|| 
over -ces^'-nhd'tunght'tltet ’’the -mercy of God 
tr^ ^ nor family.- He vseouted \ jike-''Kubtr,;thf- 


caste es Vioktlima 


should bf'e(|uel and entitled tb enter 


of God, who k| 
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in" on pnnjfcjr of thought and action he is the counterpart of the 
ancient Rishis -who depended on' meditation alone. Tie regarded 
God as essentially love, heeausc as (xoetho said of a greater re¬ 
former/love was the essence of his own fair inward being/ 

The anti-caste movement thus inaugurated hy Cliaitauya in 
Bengal has continued with unahated vigour. It was a natural 
and lifetijig extension of the religions education of the Hindus. 
About sixty years ago llamshnnm Paul of Gboseparra near 
IJoogbly founded tlie sect of Karkmijas, or worshippers of the 
Creator. . They do not ackiiowledgo the distinctions of caste, 
especially .when engaged in their religious ceremonies. Tliey 
consist of men and women of all castes who eat together in pri¬ 
vate, year. The follovying is their 
VOh f sinless Lord-~Oh! great Lord, at thy pleasure I go ami 
^ return, npt a moment am I without thee, I am even with thee; 
* save. Oh! grcai. Lord/ 

We liave now arrived at a period which was to witness a le- 
awakening of the national mind from its torpor, not by the 
isolated and fitful efforts of religious enthusiasts, but by the 
systematic and well regulated agency of education. 

In the year 1815, a few earnest friends,among wjiom weie Bavid 
Hare and William Adams, met at the garden-house of llam- 
moUun Uoy at Manielitolla to discuss the most feasible means of 


improving and elevating the Hindu mind. David Hare proposed 
the establisHment of-a College for imparting a sound and litjeral 
education in ISnglish to tl\p Hindu youth \ Ilammohuii Iloy, 
while folly rcooguiMng the importance of such an education, 
contended lor sp;^ special agency for giving moral and religious 
instruction to bis countrymen. He "therefore suggested the 
establishment of religious meetings for tlio pui’pose of teaching 
tlie monotlreistic tenets of the Vedas and undermining the 
idolatrous creed of tlie masses. Both these sefijpines were earned 
into efft'Ct. 

‘The Ma!m¥yhfalt)<%^ or grwvt seat of learning as the Hindu 
College/vaaoriginally called, was inaugurated in iSifi* ’ -Ifaster-f, 
ed ny the Governmeat it became a mighty instrument for im* 


had read j^nd . acquired , Knowledge^,, accumulated 

ai^d compamand practised gene^ali^sati4li^' 
ri^n abp^a proj of, the nnreeryi Tksiy iad: i-mhibed 

new ideas,The;trutlie of.hkto|yr'ani geefgir%’^i,h»d'-taught'. 

theretWe rpse, 'tp, .sum'^a . 

,,.' 1^7 knew aud feltdiiafcVh»t/.was4h!^i%;'W;'rbi^.ic^?tji^ ■’ bo 
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tlicologically right. The foundations of the fabric thus opened 
and examined, and its outworks thus sapped, it seemed to he 
tottering'to its fall. 

Such was the state of things iu 1830 when Raramohun 
Hoy established the llrahmo Subha. Gifted with rare powers of 
application and generalization and animated by a sincere desire to 
know and proclaim the truth, he had studied the Bib!?, the Koran, 
aud the Vedas, lie had arrived at the conclusion tliat the Vedas 
inculcated pure monotlieism, and that th^ idolatry practised by 
his countrymen Wiis a corruption of the ancient hiith. He had 
publicly renounced that idolatry, and declared his mission 
to destroy it and to resuscitate the primil.ive and rational 
religion of tlie Vedas. Tliis story was carried to thevBoituk- 
hanas of the Baboos and the shops of tlio moodies, and it was 
soon known to people in the mofussil. Hindu Calcutta was in a 
ferment. Bach orthodox Hindu who heard of the apostacy of 
Rammohun Hoy, trembled at the thought of the imminent danger 
it thioatened to liis religion. His following liad been a;t first very 
small. But ho had persevered with characteristic zeal and 
single-heartedness. lie had translated several of the Hpani- 
shads into elegant Bengalee, Ho had published a Bengala pam¬ 
phlet in the same language against Hindu idolatry in the name 
of one of his followers. Ho had held discussions on religious 
subjects with erudite Pandits. He had converted to his faith 
Mr.' William Adams and a few other European and Nativ^r 
friends. These friends used to meet at first at thfe Library of the 
Press on Sjuidays; when Mrf Adams oMeiated 
as minister* But Haramohim Roy now thought that the timo 
was come for establishiug a society or association as a present 
rallying^ point for his fellow-religionists, and a nucleus of a 
future grand uatiomil church. The Brahmo SomaJ was intended 
by its founder to ^ a place of meeting open to men of all 
castes and persuasions. Its object is declared in unmistakeable 
language in the Trust Deed of the premises ii! which it was 
inaugurated, as the following extract from that'doeumenb will 
show 

‘ The said taassuage or building, land, tenomentei her^ifa?t 

* menfcs, and premises with their appurtenances to be used, becii- 

* pied, enjoyed, ajpplied, and appiropiiated as and for a plaee^^'pn|)"r 
Mic meeting of ^ all edicts and descriptions of 

* distiftctidh as shall behave and Chnduet ihem^lve8ih'^ idtt^l|r^ 

* sober, religious, and devdnt manner fbr the worsbj^api 

* tioaof Hie eternal, nneearclmble, immutable"' 

‘ the Anthoi^Wl'Breseiwi^.ef by^ 

* any ofehW name, 4^ignatiott/er'tk|e'“^eenliany:^^^ for 'and 
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* amM to rtrty particular being or belnj,^ by my 

< of wbaitsooVer, atiU that no graven 

* toioarviug, painting, picture, portrait, nr the likeness of any 

HUte sUall be admivei within the said J f * 

‘ latta!teneihents, hereditamenti, and premises, » that m 

< ebildttcttrt**- the said worsliip and adoration no object, animatt 

* Tv inaninibe, that has been, or is, or shall herealier become or 
« be recognised as an object of worehip by any man or set of 

< men shfu be revUetl or slightingly or 

< of or alluded to either in preaching, playing, or m the hymns 
» or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 

< laU mottusge or Wldins, and that no sermon, pr^hing, 
‘ diseouree, prayer, or hymn he delivered, made, or o!^ m euUi 
‘Sip,Vot aneh aa have a tendency to the prodiotion ol 

< charilv morality, piety, benevolence, virtue, and the atrength- 
. edtoglhe^n^ Vuuion between men of all niligioua peraua- 

''S^Brah^^ Somaj.likc Hindnism itself, has andevgotie 
eliigee. Its history may ho divided into two P®™!**- 

Dnriuw thedist the Vedas constituteil the basis of ;t3 <ai .li. 
^hey were regarded as the revelation-the divine and iiifallihle 
inSe in matters of religion. The monotlieistio doetriiies 
fnenleated in the XJpanishads and the Vedant were the fountain 
head of Bmlimoism. They wore esponnded 
"yelling in flie ban of the Sobha. Treatises ilU^ratmg them 
in the nopular vernacular were written ana eiroulatea. 

A y^r after the establishment of the Sobha, its fotiuder de¬ 
part^ for England, wliere he died in tiie 

the death of ikmmotmn Ib)y 

. vantxt Jiitwinlino!* to the forms iSiti uown 


iver. tUeSobim mnguisueu, oeu»u»t5 

noUnnKoy had hreoghtto bear oft it ivas wanliiig. ^Binp- 

nouu^ h_ pAndifc. 


1 aiiainmenus w(ei:'3 •y > 

'j;the TJpanishads are models of el^sioal itogalte. 
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resolved to follow in the footscps of Kammohun Bov. On 
the 6th October 1839 the Tntwabodhiny Soblja was estuljllshed 
in the house of Baboo Bwarhanaiith Tagore ‘ by a select body 
‘ of ten friends/ of whom Baboo Bebendronanth was the animating 
spirit. The a vowed object ofJheSobha was'to sustain the labours 
‘ of the late Raja Rammanun Roy by introducing gradually 
‘ among the natives that monotheistical system of divine worship 
' which is to be found inculcated in their original sacred writings 
' in contradistinction to tlie multifarious perversions which tliey 
* have undergone in course of time.^ The means employed for 
attaining this object was the establishment of a Press and Perio¬ 
dical as well as of Schools and Patshallas. The Tiitwabodhiny 
Sobba sent four Pandits to Benai'es> to be indoctrinated 
in., the Vedas, and thereby enabled to expound them fo the 
Brahmos. The Patnea was not set on foot till 18i3. As 
the aclcnowledgttd organ of the Sobba the, TntmhoiUny 
PMrica came out month after month witli elaborate expositions 
of the creed of the Brahmos, and also vindicated it from the 
attacks of missionaries. These expository and vindica^ry 
articles were written in elegant Bengalee, and both the manniSr 
and matter of the editor, Baboo Ukhoycoomar Butt, attracted 
great attention and ensured for the periodical a wide circulation, 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion in regard to the 
Tutvsabodhin^ Palrica as a theological organ, there can be none as 
to the valuable services rendered by it to vernacular literature. 
It has contributed in no inconsiderable degree to tlie improvement 
of the Bengalee language. It has fashioned and moulded it, and 
adapted it as a medium for the expression of noble and elevated 
id,fcas. Both in the columns of the Patriea and at the meetings of 
the Brahmos the doctrines preached were those of the Vedas. As 
late,as 1845 the Pairim declared that' the Vedas were the sole 
' foundation of their belief,’ and that the truths of all other Sbas- 
ters must be judged of according to their agreement wi^h them. 
In the following year Baboo Babendronauth Tagore, as presi¬ 
dent of , the Ttttwabodhiny Sobha, thus wrote to tlie Mnglmman, 
' We consider the Vedas and the Vedas alone as the standard of 
' cm- faithi? ! . ^ 

Here ends iheiiSrst,period of the history of the Brahino move¬ 
ment. Before: ;pirpoee&ing *vith the second we desire to tpaW 
a.few remarfctipvexpi^^ pf its Vedantie chai^ter and ten¬ 
dency,., but we would have jt distinctly understood that ip 
we now say ‘ ^ 

Brahn^oSk 
Whetlier 
lation is y€ 


we ace not one 


nui me exppneubs, oi .tne 

'Raiittmohun' Kdy' berieyed,,iin - the,.' 

ry doubtful. W^ thinjfcfte Vto . wi 
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eclectic jilMlosjCu'lier and a theo-philanthfopist. Ho believed 
in a Oreat «!;nd liivinjy God and in His power, wisdom, and 
goodneeSj, ^ud what he believed be foiuid or thouglifc he found in 
the" ^edasb He endeavoured to engraft on them a kind of 
timvefaad ijinitarianism- lie laboured^to destroy the idolatry of 
the Pobraps and to revive the monotheistic doctrines of the 
Vedas* 

. The followers of liammohuii Iloy, comprising tlie members 
of the Bmhmo and Tutwabodhiuy Sobhas, have been reproach¬ 
ed with 'Pantheism and Atlieism. They have been denounced 
as disbefievers in a personal God. Those who prefer this 
chaise declare that the Vedas confound the Creator with the 
ereawoh, and that the Brahmos by believing according to their 
ao-called scriptmes that the universe is of tiiesame substance 
with God, and the soul is identicul with the Supreme Being, 
evidently exalt the world, and grossly degrade and absolutely 
sink the divinity in it. But we maintain the contrary. 
Though fully aware of the weak points of the Vedas and U])a- 
nishads, yet we are convinced the system inculcated in them is 
neither Pantheism nor Materialism. It neither degrades God 
nor elevates the Universe, Stripped of cosmogonic ])uerilitics 
which do not afect its fundamental doctrines, it teaches not 
that there is no personal God, but that the human mind how¬ 
ever cultivated is incapable of understanding Him and realising 
His attributes. 


Vedantism does not oppose the Creator to the creation, 
but makes him the unity, tiie only substahee. Spinoaism, 
which 'closely resembles Vedantism, has been subjected to 
a similar charge, and what the author and vindicator of 
it say is applicable to our point. * Our happiness and free- 

* dom consist in constant and eternal love of God * * * * 
'* the, more man comprehends the nature of God and loves 

* Gpd, the less he is under the influence of evil passions, and 
^th6 |^ ,he fears deaih.^ Referring to tins passage He^el 
in hib .Philosophy of History observes Spiho^ia dsinaudsHo 

< ftvtB . jsiWift. mnn sWaiiM 


. * nre;U0i>'moi'a3s mpie.elevated'ltoa'tbo^e'ex:- ■ 

^ ,punded by S^hoza jior wsmts human beTeghlai^d 


‘^merely'by diyihe tru^lr.'*, to th^'Vbd^niyftal^^ji'l 

^^C‘ompr4iensihle and 'Insj^nj^litlnaght.^' y'^:eVe^as;iynul|:iain 

the' overwhel^ng/y^thess. and';sdhimhdWa:'')ko'od' 


i ;'ahd i hewIBar'Cthi' human 
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Die inlinite ? Can the limited faculties of man grasp what is 
illimitahle aud, inconceivable? The epithets of Nirakar or 
ibrmlees> and Nirgoon or void of qualities, predicated by the Ve- 
dant of the Supreme Being, do not mean that He is a nonen¬ 
tity, but that human speech is utterly inadequate to a con¬ 
ception and expression of the divine nature. He is ‘ pure 
^ entity, pure thought, and pure felicity,’ when defined by a ne¬ 
gative. Brahmo is incorporeal, immaterial, invisible, unborn, 
uncreited, without beginning or end; he is illiraitahle, inscrut¬ 
able, inappreciable by the senses, inapprehensible by the un¬ 
derstanding, at least until that is freed from the film of mortal 
blindness] ho is devoid’of all attributes, or has that only of 
perfect purity] lie is nnafiected by emotions ] he is perfect tranquil¬ 
lity, and is siiRCC})tible, therefore of no interest in the acts of man 
or tlic administration of the affairs of the universe. That this 
description of the deity falls short of the reality aiid conveys 
only vague, hut far from approximate ideas, is repeatedly ac¬ 
knowledged by the Vedant, for its author declares that the know¬ 
ledge of the Supremo Being is not within the hoimdary of 
comprension, that what and who he is cannot be explained. It 
is not therefore not llie faults of the Brahmos nor of the Vedas 
that they have not achieved a moral impossibility. The Vedant 
describes the Supreme Being not only by negatives, but asserts 
bis positive attributes ' God is a Spirit,’ the Supreme Spirit; ’ he 

* is knowledge; he is purity, ho is happiness ] he sees all, he hears 
‘ all, he moves whithersoever he will, he takes whatsoever he will, 

‘ altliougli he has neither eyes, nor ears, nor feel, nor hands; he is 

* omniscient, omnipresent, almighty; lu* is the maker of all things, 

^ and the director and governor of the world, not, however, in his 

* own person, but through the instrumentality of agents, whom be 

* Inis created for the purpose.’ It is therefore manifest that the 
Brahraos during this phase of their faith believed in a per¬ 
sonal God and in his attributes. The grand mistake they made 
was in setting up the Vedas as revelation. This mistake was 
however confined to their, circle. Outside that circle it was re¬ 
cognised as palpable and egregious. In 1843—the same year 
which witnessed the issue of the Putwahodhhg Pairka —a 
religious Societ|f-—was established on a wider basis. The liiud^ 
Theoj^Kiknihff^ Socieiy was inaugurated on the 10th Febru¬ 
ary 1843, by a few friends assembled for the purpose of cqnsir, 
deringthe best means for promoting the moral an<i religious ek- 
vation of tlieir countrymen. In the prefacc to the dis^upsss 
read at the meetings of this Society its object is thus enunciat¬ 
ed] ^ The Society airfis at the ext^mmation of Hindu idolatry, 
^and the dissemination of sound and enlightenfed Views of 

'V' w 
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* fciia SjjMlbe Being^of tlie unseen and future world—of 

* £rut]^> 01 iiAjppine«s, and final beatitude. It proposes to teach 

'the to worship God in ijpirit and in truth, hndi to 

' Otifbroi those moral and moat sacred duties which they owe 

* to thfeir ^akerj to their feIbw-beingS; and to themselves,'' The 
Stooiety held monthly meetings, at which discourses iu English 
Sind Bengalee were delivered. The subjects embraced by the dis- 
Oourses rielated to the nature and attributes of the deity and to 
general priuciples in morals and religion. The other jfteans 
adopted'% the Society* for the attainnaent of its object were the 
prepara^On and publication of Bengalee tracts on moral and 
religion's subjeots and the reprinting of Sanscrit and Bengalee 
wbrks illtistratiug the snmO. Tlie monthly meetings were at¬ 
tended and addressed by earnest and representative men of dif¬ 
ferent classes, such as Dr. Buff, the Rev. K, M. Bauerjee, Ralwo 
TJkhoyeoomar Butt, Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, Baboo Peary 
Cbund Mitter, and the late Baboo Isser Chunder Goopto. The 
nature and aims of the institution are thus explained at 
length iu the inaugural discourse of the Founder; ' The Society 
' aims at the extermination of Hindu idolatry and the dissemiua- 
‘ tion of sound and elevated views of God, Futurity, Truth, and 

* Happiness. Though it is established for the purpose of pro- 

* moting moral and religious culture irrespective of any reveal¬ 
ed form, and only by the study of the duties and destinies 

' of man as revealed by his constitution and of the power, wis- 
' dom, and goodness of God as manifested in nature, still 
' its basis is broad and unexceptionable enough to admit the 
‘ cordial co-operation of ev6ry ^od man, no matter to what 
' creed he may belong. The pious and benevolent of every reK- 
' gion cannot hut be deeply interested in its success. At pre* 
' sent, its 'members act according to the light \Vhtch they possess. 
' If new light breaks in upon them^ they must of course be prU- 
' pared to follow it, 

. 'The existence oi God is the ffrst dogma of the HinduTbeo- 

* phBAnth^|>b^» end the immortality of the soui is the second, 
f The dpgraae Qi the Hindu Theophilanthropist are those u^n 
' ^whlchm sectej, Christian, Hindu, ^ahom^n, Cbinese, ere 

* iiigreed,:iMid the name they hays taken expresses the double i&nd 

* of all ihahof to love |pwius3» God 

f,;and men.” ■ ' 

AliTe return to the BrabmO Bobha;, which has uoyj>'eiirlyel|sit {bfae 
second period of its history. We have before i 
mention of four Pandits being sent to Bhnnr^lbi' 
i^iiay Sobha to be thr(mghly lnititi;t^ jh Ihu dc^ 
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PaodiUi most consoientiooslf fulfilled the first of their 
mission. They ransacked the Yedic manuscriptB and held dist- 
cussions vrith the Yedantists of Benares. The result of these 
investigations as might reasonably be expected was fatal to the 
divine origin of the Yedas. They were followed by fresh inves« 
tigations by Baboo Bebendronath Tagore which led to the same 
result. The conclusion at which the President of the SobAa 
arrived after this honest and searching enquiry into the infalli* 
bility of the Yedas was that they were not what they pro¬ 
fessed to be, and should be renounced as an unerring guide in re¬ 
ligious matters. The Brahmos accepted this conclusion and 
rested their faith on the truths of Natural Religion, Hear how 
til is part of their history is told by their chief preacher. Baboo 
Kesub Chunder Sen;— 

‘ The return of the Pandits and his, (DebendernautlisTagore's) 

* subsequent investigations with their aid quite convinced him 

* of the errors of the Yedic system. There was a terrible 
‘ strife—^the strife of conscience against associations of mind 

* and place; duty against prepossessions; truth against cher- 
' ished convictions. But conscience triumphed over ajl; the 

* Yeds were thrown overboard by Baboo Bebendronath Tagore; 
‘ and the Brahmo Somaj bade farewell to Yedantism. Gentle- 

* men, would you call this fluctuation? or would you not 
' rather say, that this indeed is a triumph of conscience, 

* and conscience alone—a victoiy over error and darkness 
^ effected by candid inquiry and a love of truth. Would 
^ you tauntingly speak of it as the waverings of an a»- 

* principled man ? Would you point at it the finger of ridicule ? 

* Would you not rather “ admire the honesty and sincerity'* of 

* the Somaj for conscientiously Changing its opinion? What 
' is there to laugh at in this plain truth : the Brahmos at one 
' time believed in the Yeds as their infallible, unerring guide ia 
' religious matters, and now, having found out their mistake, 

* believe in nothing hut the truths of Natural Religion? Gentle- 
' men, I would have satisfied myself with a few passing remarks 
' only on nntehahle charj^ of fluctuation, did 1 not thii|k it 

* proper to lay hare what the Lecturer wordd fein wish were per- 
' mitted to lie Underneath the surface j—1 mean the motive which 

* hronglit al^t. the change in the basis of the creed of the Sdtne^, 
' and the |>io^ttve character of that change. Gentlemen, 1 have 

* shown olearl^^ I .hope, that it was conscience that sent the 

* Brahnoio Soinni further step up the hill of ptogreiSi Ye- 

' fhmtie Brohmqishi jvas a eonscientions rentnciatioii of Pu- 
' rahie idolat^, intuUipnal Brahmoisin a ch!iscieiitibn}i 
Voverihtpw of the the Yeis, In the 
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‘ hislory a|f:tbfe Braljmo Somaj you thus hehoW Prop’ess ami 
^ Principle, You will also admit, I hope, from whfit 1 have said 

* in regard id the eircumstanees which brought about the Ikll 

* of Tedanjtism, that this change was due more to the closer 
‘ study of the Veds themselves by Baboo Debendronath Tagore 
' than to the influences of the anti-Christian works of occidental 

* Deists, as has been said; for though the Veds were no longer 

* regarded as the basis of Brahmoism, and their errors and absur- 

* dra(» were abjured, the good things in tbe superstructure were 

* retained and continue to this day; and tlie Brahma Bharma 

* book of the present day contains the truths of the Vedanta 
' with natural reason for their basis/ 

In regard to the philosophy of intuition the present basis of 
the Brahmo faith. Baboo Kesub Chunder Sen thus expounds 
the vieril of his co-religiouists;— 

* This much I desire to assert, that in sojuo form, under some 
‘ name, and to some extent, intuition lias been admitted lo lie 

* a fact of consciousness by almost all distinguished thinkers. 

* Different names have been given to it, such as spontaneous 

* reason, practical reason, d priori cognitions, common sense, 

* first truths, corresponding with iliLi particular characteristics 
of intuition specially recognised by the philosophers who gave 

^ those names, such as spontaneity, catholicity, originality, &e, 

* Bub such differences of opinion in regard to name are immatc- 

* rial so long as tiio existence of intuition is admitted. Nor 
‘ would it at all affect the argument to say, that those whose 
‘ testimonies we cite were CWistians, and cannot be supposed 

* to have said anything in support of our religion.^ Again; ^ The 
^ doctrine of common sense is therefore not only the true phi- 

* losopby but catholic philosophy; it is not the doctrine of a 
^ peculiar Sfect but the unity oi philosophic truths, a code of 
^'hniversal beliefs supported by the testimoiiy of consciousness, 

Yo ®ky that our Church rests upon intuition is to say 
^ that^ it r^ts upon an immoveable rock which the wind of 
opinion cannot check, the blast of controversy oannot demolish/ 
dp not deprecate this organic change in tlie faith of tlie 
Blimps as an Iri^a^ fiuctnaiion, but hail it as an auspicious 
omen good thittgs to come. We admire tho-lionesty and sin¬ 
cerity of the Sbbla '^ibr oonscietttiously changing dta opinion/ 
Who shaBdi^ahid the Bikhihos for acting abooirdin|! to the light 
wbieh they pbsiesMS? If breaks, ^n tipoh them, they 

n^ottld webelievObepy^ai^edto'fpIb^^ / • 

; The iransifetoh fbhi y e^ntism to.;nateal teligi’bit ^ok place’ 
IBbb and gave new life to theiTutWabodhi# Sobbai ertiofc of 
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Brahraos. From tin's parioil dato the or^anis-ijiun of (.ho 
Brahmo communify and their elJbrts to eonsnunnate the soeial 
reformation of their country, , 

In 1860 the Tatwabodhiiiy Soblia «'asamal"amal,ed with the 
Brahmo Sabhu. By this arrangement tlie reformatory elforts 
of the two cojijnate bodies were coneentrated and utilized, 
Tim Somaj since this amaltyamatiou has made considerable pro¬ 
gress. A new Brahmo School has been eslablisbcd. The sys¬ 
tem of delivering lectures in linglish lias Ijcen inaugurated, 
lleformed ceremonies on marriage and otlier important events 
of social and domestic life liave been enjoined. Branch 8o- 
iiiajcs have been cstablislied in several parts of Bengal in 
Allahabad, Lalmrc, Bareilly, Lucknow, and Madras. Their num¬ 
ber at present is upwards of forty. I’lio aggreg.nie number of 
members on the roll of the parent and tlio branch Somajes is 
nearly'- two thousand. The funds of the body arc in a healthy 
condition. The receipts amounted last y'car to llupees 9,308, 
and the dishursenienis to Its. 8,900. 

It is not our province to discuss the trnfli or falsity of the 
doctrines held by the Brabmos. It is only necessary to indi¬ 
cate them. Brahrnos recognise no special or book revelation. 
They hold a record of religious trutli revealed by Ood to man 
to be a moral impossibilil,y. They fall hack for sucli truth on 
the book of nature. They believe tlmt the evidence of the 
existence and attributes of the 'Beily'' are written in the 
matni'il as well as the moral world, and in cbaracteis ns legi¬ 
ble as those of a native tongue. They regard the intuitions 
of the human mind as the special source of religions knowledge. 

Eeiigion is certainly coeval with the human race, and 
emanates from an eternal and deep-seated principle in us. 
It is a necessity of human nature, and not the result of an 
abnormal condition of life. Impressed deeply with the sense 
of the power and wisdom and goodness of God, the Bralnnos 
believe that human beings are ampng the jn^traraents 
with whiclj tie operates to work out ends ' befitting his nature* 
They deny.Origioal Sin or Depravity, Bedemption, Kesurrec- 
tion, and Incarnation, Though, they recognise no inspired 
mediator or saviour, yet they believe that whenever a person 
with such claims has ap|>eared, his inspiration 1 im l)een tho 
result of the beneficent impulso communicated by the Great 
Beneficence in proportion as the lessons He has ineuWed have 
been wise and effective. The holders of ,Brahmpiph!^i.,beHey^ 
that the great business of thedr faith is to^res|^on the gr)|^tn.ess and 
goodness ot God, Tlmy also believe that; the gteat ,flll; ;Jpnnse of 
the irhivetse is a wholly good, iusb, andbcmhoenbl^hg^il^eQau^ 
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distinct from ids works. They believe him to be altogether 
beautifttl/and altogether great, and altogether good. They 
do ndt tbrnk it possible for finite creatures to form an ad- 
^nate conception of the infinite, but ^inasmuch as they are 
*bi^ handiwork and made after his image, they may feel conscious 
' of him ill their hearts in the direction at which his infinitude 
* borders on humanity/ The doctrines thus evolved from a 
careful observation of eternal and internal nature constitute 
a pure and elevated creed according to which the Brahmos be¬ 
lieve God* is our Creator and only Dispenser of salvation ‘It 
‘is from' Him and Him alone we hope to receive the spiritual 
‘ blessings we stand in need of. To him who is God of love, of 
‘truth, of salvation, Bralimoism teaches us to pray humbly and 
‘earnestly.* Prayer is empliatically characterized as the very 
pedestal on which Brahmoism rests. It ‘ is a Brahmo*s only 
‘ hope; his only guide in the world/ To assist the Brahmos in 
this duty, ‘ the Theist's prayer hook has been recently published 
‘ containing pruyers suited to different times and emergencies.* 

The Somaj meets every Wednesday evening for public wor¬ 
ship, and the congregation assembled at the well-lighted and 
well-furnished hall on the Upper Chitpore road, must he an 
interesting spectacle to all who care for the highest welfare 
of the Hindus. The liturgy, is very simple. Tlie ministers 
seated on a marble dais read the prayers. Biscourses on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God are then delivered much in 
the same spirit as the Bridgewater Treatises and Paley*s Na¬ 
tural Theology. They are generally well written and well 
spoken. They avoid debatable grounds and confine themselves 
to an exposition of the subjects they embrace. Whenever they refer 
to Christianity, eithdt allusively or directly, th^ do so not rudely 
and flippantly, but courteously and reverentially, The service 
cbncluaes with the singing of hymns composed chiefly by Bam- 
mohun Eoy and Dehendroiiauth Tagore. 

WfaetJbei' Brahmoism la suited to the ihass of the people ^nd 
affords motive to faith and practice, may well 
qu^lpiiv but there, can be but one opinion Ihat, it is an immense 
(Stride beyond the prevailing Hinduism.' We accept it as 
a; advance on the popular creed. The Biahmo ^omaj aow 
humhel$ many educated and enlightened nativi^s .apd. has grown 
Into a' great power .in the Hindu society.- i^re 

recruited by , the alumni of our colleges and,,whose 
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tjelieve in Shiva and Poorga, Krishna and Radha. In the last 
Report on Public Instruction Mr. Woodrow mentions the re¬ 
markable fact, ‘ that numerous Hindus feel now so ashamed of 
the religion of their country as to adopt in large numbers varj,'- 
ing forms of Brahmoism, Vedantisni, Theism, Pantheism, See- 
One student by race a Hindu entered himself as a IJniversalist. 
Out of the 1,114 candidates of this year, 104 young Hindus 
repudiated their ancestral creed, and entered themselves under 
one or other of the above phases of faith.* This surely is a sign 
of the times. It disproves the charge preferred against the sys¬ 
tem of Government education that it takes no account of tiie 
spiritual element in man. We emphatically deny that it is cal¬ 
culated to make only secularists,’ It has brought to those who 
have come within the range of its influence inestimable moral 
and religious benefits. It has taught them great trulhs not only 
respecting men, their histories, their politics, their inventions, 
and their discoveiies, but respecting God, His attributes and 
His moral government. It has revealed to them the laws which 
the Almighty Mechanician has impressed on the world of mind 
as well as on the world of matter. Let us not be told that the ex¬ 
pansion of the mind and thought which is going on around us 
is not accompanied by an expansion of the heart—the develop¬ 
ment of the moral and religious feelings? Nothing can be more 
unfair than to characterize tlie Government system of education, 
as it is charact,erized by certain parties as an irreligious or a non¬ 
religious system. No system can he such which leads us through 
nature up to nature’s God. The elements of morality and reli¬ 
gion may be conveyed independently, of any system of dogma¬ 
tic theology. It is impossible to study the great writers of English 
without lieing inoculated with the pure moral precepts and the ele¬ 
vated ideas pervading their pages. These must touch the religious 
instinct in man and awaken his religious sympathies. But of the 
hundreds who have embraced Brahmoism, how few have evinced 
moral ccurage to exterminate social evils which, are eating into 
the vitals of Native society. True, the Somaj in all its stages 
has denouncedidolatry and caste, but we scarcely expected to find 
that its members with few honourable exceptions are in point 
of fact wedded to the antiquated customs of their country, , It 
is useless for ^em to plead that the country is not yet ripe fbr 
social relbim»y^din^^ as they dq on the vantage ground of 
intellectual superiority^ they; must be fiilly a^vare qf: the, dark¬ 
ness. of ignorance and eupemtitio^ ground thena, 
undertake the task of pioneers of the national el^t'iqh; ' ; 

The survey that we have ti^en of Hinduism,. thq]a|ii h^essa- 
xily bri^ and not trsieed with cfiionologicw' ptieclsibn, wUl 
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show lhat it iias not been «o immutable a<« is generally supposed, 
ll does not bear .my tbiu^ of tJiat uunUei.iblc elmracter that i*« 
ascribi'd to it. It has on the eoulrary undeixoiie like other 
velii*ions (freat and orf^aiiie eluni{.p*s until it jirosents an asjioet 
radieally ditfeient from nhat it orisyiiially wore. These chan§?es 
have been exhibited in the rise and progress of the rcvoral scets of 
nhleh we have endeavoured to give ii iketcli. 01 the priuiiti\e 
System of Vedie f.vith as embodied in the llig-Veda, no othtr 
tiaee remains than the IJomf/fOi/a and the jiuiilieatoiy ceremonies 
performed .at the birth, miini.i<>e, and ciematiou. AVe luuc soon 
how prayer and invocation to tlio elements gave pU<*o to the 
})hiloRopliie.i! afipieeiatiou of the divine nature. AVe have al'O 
seen how latitiule of'.peeul.ition was eheeked hy BlaxhU, and 
liOTv the latter degenerated into a demoi alizing worship. We ha\ o 
seen in short how the philosopliie.il lahoursof the Hindus suceot- 
sively lesultcd in ni,'\stieismand idealism, and sceptieiMU and ‘-en- 
MiahsiUjthe sole aetois, as justly observed by ]\L Cousin, in tliat 
iiitellectnal arena wheiein all ages and amongst all hdlion.s tlie\ 
arc in linn in the posiilon ot eombalants anil of soveieigii'.. Hut 
amidst all thc>o mutations seieial iiilhumtial sects, both in 
aneient and modelii limes, have ineuleated pure theism, 
rising above the idmosplieie of liigotrv and supei.stition, and 
developing new iiiies ot Ihmight, Vvns and fc^unkeraohaiji'a, 
llaniAUundo and Kuhir, have stood foilh in advanee of their 
age, and have left on it a mark wliieh is inotlaecahle. Theiin[»ress 
they inipjutMl on thur times has eiiduicd for eeiiturieH. Tlu^ 
impHns wliieh H.unmolmn Rov has vecuutly givui to the 
national iniud is bearing it onuard. Het us dovouth tiusl that 
with the Mjuead of ediuatiou the spinl of encpiirv into religious 
tiulh will become more umver^al and ere long better directed 
When we consider wbat was the state of the Uindu mind a 
few yeaiH ago, and eontuist itwitliwlmt we now pee, when we 
remember tlie o.iee dead li^vel o( ignoranee and its (list 
breaking up—how the entire national miml was dwailed by 
superstition and fettcied by prejudices—how ii has since begun 
lo throw ofl'those fetiei8--lm« risen above llrahminual domi¬ 
nation and asseiteil its independenee—we d(> not despair of 
the cause of moral and religions reform, hut feel there is ample 
grounds for liiiinklulness to tlio Almighty Dispenser of events. 
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Art. IV,—1. A CoUeetion of Treatm, Engagements, and Sm- 
mds, relating to India and neighbouring Countries, Compiled 
by C. U. Aitcbisott, J8. C. S. XJnder-Secretary to tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India, in tbe Foreign Department, 7 vols. Calcutta : 
1862—65. 

2. Memorandum on the Records in the Foreign Department. 
By J. Talboys Wheeler, Secretary to the Record Commission, 
Calcutta; 1864. 

I T is about a century ago (1768) that the East India Company 
^ .expressed the utmost concern at finding themselves in¬ 
volved in a Chaos of Treaties and Engagements. All their 
views and expectations were then confined within, that is, to 
the eastward of the Cururanassa; they had become perfectly 
alive to the value of the Bengal Provinces, for the Dewany of 
which they had in 1764 obtained the Firman of Shah Aulum; 
and when explaining to their Governors thte policy which they 
wished to be pursued, they announced distinctly that the De¬ 
wany of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with the possessions held 
in those provinces, were the utmost limits of tlieir aim on that 
side of India; whilst on the Coast the protection of the Carna¬ 
tic, and the possession of the Circars' free from all engagements 
to support the Soobah of the Deccan, or even without the Cirears, 
provided British influence could keep the French from settling 
in them, satisfied their aspirations on the Coromandel Coast. 
The bounds of their ambition on the Bombay side were the 
dependencies thereof, the possession of Salsette, Bassein, and 
tbe Castle of Surat, the protection of which was easily within 
the reach of our power since they could mutually support each 
other without recourse to any alliance whatever with Native 
States. Exceedingly jealous of the too apparent reluctance to 
recall the Brigade advanced to Allahabad, they pressed for its 
immediate withdrawal, and enjoined that when this were done, 
and there should be a cessation of the heavy wprks going oa 
in the fortifications at Fort William,, the Behar boundary was 
to lie surveyed, and either strong li^es or a fort with ma^zinOs 
was to be constructed, so as to afford a secure place for the 
brigade oh the frontier, and a dep6t of stores to enable the 
troops to tahe tbe field at once whenever occasion required. , . 

'^e/oeonpation of Chuaar, by a sufiicient garrispn, if iia 
cession could be obtained, entered into tbebr phtltne of the 
gen^ nulitary position which tt was held destip^f 'to esteblish. 
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Most smpliihtiieally however did the Conwany object to passing 
these bounds^ for fear of being led on Irom one acquisition to 
another, till the British power would find no security but in the 
8i^ot?Qp of the whple, ‘ which by dividing our foroes would 
‘ m the whole, and end in our extirpation from Hindostan.' 
l*»0|b,eoBteiit with this lugubrious prophecy, the Company were 
yie^l^ benton deterring, their Governments in India from 
entertaining the very dangerous idea that the way to preserve 
peace was ,to be the umpires of the bjdance of power in Hindos- 
tan, ‘ a pnneiple that may involve us in every way from Delhi 

* to Cajie Comorin/ On the contrary it was prescribed that 
‘ one invariable maxim ought ever to be maintained, that we 
‘ ai’e to avoid taking part in the political schemes of any of the 
‘ Country Princes,*—that they were to be left to settle a balance 
of power among themselves ; that their divisions would leave 
the British provinces in peace; and that engagements and alli¬ 
ances were as a rule to be studiously avoided. When it is re¬ 
membered, that ten years before, in 1758, the Court had written 
to their Governor at Fort William,—‘ We have only to add 
‘ that if you depend upon ever having a force of two thousand 
‘ Europeans in Bengal, as has been most strenuously desired, 
‘you will be certainly deceived, for if even the present situation 
‘ of public affairs would admit of such a measure, the employing 
‘ so great a number of ships as is requisite for so great an 
‘ embarkation is big with a thousand difficulties too obvious to 

* mention,*—it is not surprising that in 1768, when their 
Coyernpr at Madras had entered into an alliance with the 
Soobah of the Deccan and the Mahrattas in order to depress 
the power of Hyder Ali, pled^ng Government at the same time 
to furnish a subsidiary force of 761 Europeans and 6,000 sepoys, 
^sides a payment of nine lakhs of Rupees for the Circaris, the 
ivourt should have viewed such proceeding with dismay, shoqld 
naye.lectmed their Governor ou the policy into which he ww 
pli^gih^, and should sound a warning note against the Chabs 
of Treaties and Engagements, the vision of which was looming 
disagreeably upon their sight. ‘ If our loving friends,* ^ .the 
Court styled themselves, had a keen eye to their inVestihenis and 
iip their purely mercantile; l^tsrests, and they foWw and dis¬ 
tinctly enunciated that hb ndteesn in war could ,i^ibly . com¬ 
pensate the los^s that would arise from the trah^illity of th'efr 
provinces being disturbed. It must be admitted th^lbke 'Wii 

p^tical wisdom in their analysis 
iP wnro originating; andlijfetijiijhb'|4lb’^i|^ 
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in India would have to be waged. * From what appears in yomr 

* proceedings, we think we discern too great an aptness to con- 

* federacies or alliances with the Indian povi^rs^ on which occa- 
' sion we must give it you as a general sentiment that perfidy is 

* too much the characteristic of Indian Princes for us to rely on 

* any security with them; but should you enter into a treaty to 

* act in concert with them in the field, one of our principal oflS.- 

* cers is to command the whole, a pre-eminence our own security 
' and our superior military skill will entitle us to.’ 

The prediction that the policy then inaugurating, and to 
which they demurred, would lead to the extension of our empire 
from Delhi to Cape Comorin has in the course of a century 
been fulfilled; and that the part of the prophecy foreboding a 
calamitous issue to such expansion of dominion failed of its ac¬ 
complishment in 1857 is due to the fact that during that crisis 
our trust lay not in our alliances with Native Powers, the most 
friendly of whom were playing a waiting game, but in the stalwart 
courage of our British troops. Under Providence it is to a general 
observance of the principle thus early laid down by those sagacious 
C|ld merchants that their woe-weighted prediction did not en¬ 
tirely come to pass, and that at the close of a century our rule 
extends unchallenged from the Himalayah to Cape Comorin. 


The chief disasters which have chequered that century occurred 
when the golden principle thus early delivered was departed 
from; so that both in our reverses and in our successes the 
maxim of the 'loving friends’ has met with confirmation. 

In the present day when 80,000 British Troops are quartered 
in India, the grave admonition that if in Bengal they depend¬ 
ed on ever having 2,000 European troops, they would certainly 
be deceived, reads as curiously as does the avowal of perturbatioa 
into which the Court were thrown by the Chaos of Treaties 
and Engagements in 1768. A glance at the volumes published 
by Mr. Aitebison will show that the business of Indian 'rreatjS 
making was then in its infancy, and that it was early in the day to 
take flight at the activity of our eastern diplomacy. Still, here 
again the 'loving friends’ had good ground for their appre¬ 
hensions, for at that period the trade of Treaty-making proved 
so lucrative, that there was a tempting premium on the exten¬ 
sion of our political relations with such Native Chiefs or Sta^i 
as eould a^rd to pay; and as men were in those dayis fidly 
anxious tn'Murii to Ei^land as they are now; without 
quite as ji^pulous as to the means by whieh tljiiB 
be!*ttainA ’ittct»< passages as the^fplloy^ff 
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with diiager. ‘ We eannot t»ke a view of your conduct from 
< the commencement of your negotiations for the Sircars, with- 

* out the strongest disapprobation, and when we see the opu- 

* lent fortunes, suddenly acquired by our servants, who are re- 
' turned since that period, it gives but too much weight to the 
^ public opinion, that this rage for negotiations, treaties, and 

* alliances has private advantage more for its object than the 

* public good/ 

Besides the more sordid class of minds against which these 
. remarks were aimed, the Court hud however iii their service 
men of the mould of Clive and Warren Hastings, and minds of 
their stamp viewed affairs on the spot with a dilferent eye 
from that of the corporate body in the city. A servant of the 
Company who could act as set forth in the following extract 
was not likely to be impeded by an overwhelming fear of 
responsibility:— 

* In 1759 an armament of seven ships from Batavia unexpect- 
'edly made its appearance in th6 mouth of the river. Jaffier 

* Ally had secretly encouraged the Dutch to send this force. 

* Being afraid of the power of the English, he wished to balance 
' that of the Dutch against it, while the latter were eager to 

* share in the wealth which the British had acquired in Bengal. 

* Clive, though sensible of the responsibility he would incur by 
'attacking the forces of a friendly power, was satisfied that if he 

* allowed the Batavian armament to join the garrison at Chin- 
' surah, the Nabob would throw himself into the arms of his new 
' allies, and the English ascendancy in Bengal would Ibe exposed 
' to serious danger. To prevent this, he obtained from the fears 
'of the Nabob a mandate, directing the newly arrived arma- 

* ment to leave the river. Under the authority of this order, and 


‘ the pretext of enforcing it, Clive caused the Dutch to be at- 
i,/tacked both by land and water. They were completely defeat- 
' ed on both, and all tlicir ships were taken, A Convention 
' (No- ly*) was then signed, by which the Dutch agreed to pay 
.' indemnification for losses, and the English to restore the ships 
' and. property,^ 

, Thdqgh this transaction wound up with a Treaty enjoying 
the sanctimonious heading ‘au nom de la Trinitd trhs sainte,' 
W ®® ^hrne a document opening with so much ttnetion was 
accompanied by very fine-drawn and equivocal assertious and 
diliinetione on both sides, it must be allbwed that; Whilst the 
Ihitch met their match in their own crooked Wiayt of 
■ thefP was an essential antagonism between the, qriaMt' 
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which, to their servants in conflict with insidious friends and 
wily foes, black or white, was almost of necessity imposed by 
the instinct of self-^ireservation. The sweep and pressure of 
circumstances was too strong for such feeble barriers as were 
presented by the well meant attempts of the Court to limit the 
aims of their Governors to present possessions and lucrative 
investments. As a consequence, though a very moderate sized 
octavo volume would in 1768 have contained the whole of our 
Indian Treaties, seven stout octavo volumes now barely suffice 
after all possible condensation, to lay before the world the series 
of political engagements which have marked the growth of 
our supremacy in the East, and the literal accomplishment of 
the hardy prophecy of 1768. 

.Doubtless the Secretary of State and his Council will receive 
Mr, Aitchison's seven volumes with very different emotions 
than those with which their predecessors of a century back 
would have hailed a single volume. Such a compilation has 
always been a desideratum, and the partial attempts previously 
made to meet the want have been, though valuable, isolated, and 
inadequate. No one could say where some treaties were to be 
found; and for others search was requisite in different and some 
of them bulky compilations. No one work existed of a conve¬ 
nient and handy form complete in its contents. 

It is not' however the Government of India alone or its servants 
which will profit by this remarkable publication, the intrinsic 
value of which is by no means confined to the facilities of refer¬ 
ence which it affords to those whom it more immediately con¬ 
cerns to be conversant with our political relations in the East. 
It will have a wider sphere of utility, and when once known in 
England, will be found by members of Parliament a complete 
and very irUpartial epitome of the rise and consolidation of our 
Indian Empire. If treaties and engagements be regarded as 
in themselves the mere skeleton of the body politic, needing ih 
order to have form and substance, a clothing of flesh and muscle, 
the introductory notes to each chapter or series will be found 
invaluable aids to this process of giving shape and substance 
to the bare fi^me-work. Though luminous to the well read* 
they are necessarily severely concise; so much so indeed that 
although a person conversant with the works devoted to the 
different epochs of Indian History will beat once conscious 
of the ialmur which these prefatory remarks may have coat the 
author, nh T;>rdinary reader might skim them over witK a very 
inadequate conceprion of the mass of reading, which iiiderUes 
theta, add which has been most unsparingly dbwh ia the 
of oondensmig inth the most 
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with an iniliapensable amount of information. The style too 
is cleaTi briefs and unpretentious. Ko marginal rererenoes 
or foot notes apt as finger-posts to the long and often 
Wl&ary iroads over whieb the author must have travelled. 
Suoh adjuncts, however demonstrative of the labours of the wri¬ 
ter, would have overladen ilie margin with a multiplicity of 
numbers, dates, and names; and would have injured the 
simplicity without adding to the official utility of tlie work— 
an object of which the author never seems for a moment to 
have lost sight. Henee too a studious avoidance of comment 
or discussion on moot points of policy; beyond a virile tone of 
thought and an incidental observation here and there whicli is 
indicative of aversion to the weak and puny policy of trimming 
times, there is an utter absence of partis^sbip—stem impar¬ 
tiality and freedom from bias whether of prejudice or of theory. 
We are mistaken however if even an ordinary reader would 
fail to observe the precision with which a long chain of political 
events is uncoiled without break or hitch, and without sacrifice 


of perspicuity, to the rigid condensation of matter which was 
manifestly the self-imposed law under which Mr, Aitchison 
composed his monograph outlines of the history of our relations 
with separate states. A second perusal of any of the introduc¬ 
tory chapters, and at the same time an occasional dip into the 
various works dealing with isolated portions of Indian History 
would soon lead such a reader to enlarge his estimation ,of the 
scope and value of these carefully elaborated epitomes, and as 
he went on with the process he would soon discover, more espe¬ 
cially if he compared part with part, that he had the means of 
tracing not only the existing form assumed by the body politic, 
but the various stages through which it passed before atteining 
its present gigantic proportions. 

Group fur instance the introductory remarks to l^art I, 
Vol, 1, Bengal, with those headed Hhe Carnatic,^ Part ii, 
iVol. 5, a close resemblance will be found in the 'imppf- 
stance which at one period of our history attached to our rela- 
! I^ohs with those subordmate Cbiefs, the Kabobs of I^oorsbedaV 
had; of the Carnatic. Of the two the Soobahdaree of Ben*^’ 
j^l, the natural wealth and resources ot t^e Province 
i^ beipf the outlet to the sea for the traffic of the 
e,teiMie I plain, was a superior Xiieutenancy to 


’vfhiA tvas only one. pf;i t^:;suh-4ivi8ictii8 of the 
;4^ee of the ijecean. ih 

#,,^o,iiiraiK?b8,' thet'j,'feiug^ ^^ieii^nntS'- of 

! • 
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India, and were eager to secure for ttiei; commercial faetori^, 
privileges, and protection. Hence a prominence was long given 
to our relations with these Nabobs which was disproportionate 
to their real position among th§ magnates of the Mogul Empire. 
After once our power had struck root on the Coasts of India 
and safe points of connection with the sea, (the true base of 
operations for a maritime power like England,) had been made 
sure, then the transient importance of these Nabobs rapidly 
faded, and shrank into insignihcance as we came into cbnt 2 d:t 
on our Erontiers with the greater and more substantive 
powers. That there was a just conception of the subordinate 
position of these Nabobs is proved by the fact that both for the 
Dewany of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, and for the grants made 
in the Carnatic, JPirraauns, or Altumgah Sunnuds were obtained 
from the Mogul in 1765. Clive, like Warren Hastings, had 
been bred in the Madras School, where, as Mr. Aitchison re¬ 
marks, ' the struggle for supremacy hinged upon the contest of 
' two rivals for the Nabobship of tlie Carnatic,* and he applied 
the same policy to the Dewany of Bengal j and with like 
results though with a speedier issue as to the fate of Nazim 
and his family; our author with respect to him observes 

^ Syef 6 Dowla was succeeded in 1770 by his brother Mo- 

* barik 6 Dowla, with whom a new Engagement (No. XIL) was 

* made. By this engagement the Nabob’s stipend was fixed at 

* 31,81, 991 Rupees. This is the last’Treaty which was formed with 
' the Nabob. The office of Suhadar had now become merely a 
‘ nominal one, all real power having passed into the hands of the 

* Company. In 1772 the stipend was reseed to sixteen lakhs 
‘ a year, at which rate it is paid to this day.’ 

He then dismisses them to the inherit ance of the shadow of a 


name to which Warren Hastings doomed them. We find that it 
was not until thirty years later that the Nabob of the Carna* 
tic became a pensioner stripped of all power. Mr. Aitchison gives 
a succinct account of the end of this Nabobate, about which, as 


it has ’Struggled hard to occupy the attentiou of Parliament and 
to enlist the sympathies of the British public, onr readers may 
like to refresh their memories. ^ On the fall of Seringapatam, a 

* treasonable correspondence was discovered, which had been begun 

* by Mahomed Aliand his son with Tippoo Sultan shortlyaftetthe 
^conclusion of the Treaty of 1792. The object of this 

* corr^btidcnce was naost hostile to the Iptetest of the 

* GK>vemmeht. It had been continued by Omdut-Ool-Om^-hh 
'late hs^he yoar 1796,. hhd was indirect violation of 
'obUgaripns. Eaquiry im instituted whiohfuiy pw4d ^0 


^ guHt of t!ie British'. Goyerfrme&ffilihi'elbrh ^ do- 
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* dared itself released from the obligations of the Treaty of 1792, 

* which had been thus flagrantly violated, and resolved to assume 
' thegovernment of the Carnatic, mahing aprovisionfor the family 
' of the Nabob. Omdut-ool-Omrah died on the 15th July 1801, 
' before the conclusion of the proposed arrangements.^ Out of 
these transactions originated the final decision of the Govern¬ 
ment that the title, privileges, and immunities of the family Avere 
at an end. We doubt whether the advocacy of Dr. Travers Twiss 
will lie potent enough to reverse a decision which has been 
some ten years ip force, and to be successful in re-ostaliUsh- 
ing an empty pageant, profitable neitlier to Azeem Jah himself 
nor to the State. We cannot help thinking Dr. Travers Twiss 
exceedingly unfortunate in the selection lie has made of a 
martyr, and that he might have chosen far more promising 
grievances for a Quixotic support. 

There can be no doubt that the same end awaits the close of 
the title of Nabob Nazim of Bengal, which without any 
exceptional reason in its favour, has so long been permitted 
to survive its congener, the Nabobate of the Carnatic. The 
endeavour to maintain a stilted position on the strength of an¬ 
cestral offices is a pretension which under a Mahoinedan rule 
wonld‘long since liave oollapsi^d; attendance at the Iloyal levees 
in refulgent kiiikaub, and u discreet use of shawl presents will 
not long stave off the in.evitable oblivion; and it has been duo 
to the ignorance as inucli ns to the pseudo-tenderness of 
British sentiment iliat the vitality of such empty phantoms 
of departed greatness has been somewhat unreasonably pro¬ 
tracted. The error \^s a venisil one, though if anything similar 
had been attcmpfe*n laelialf of those whose names had been 
prominent in England’s history, ridicule and mockery would 
have trampled such pretensions to the dust. The time has how¬ 
ever arrived when the descendants of the families of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, of the Nabob Nazim, of Tippoo, and of the 
King of Oudh cannot too early realize the necessity of accept¬ 
ing a position in Native Society analogous to that oocupied by 
the noblemen of England with respect to its commoners. They 
cannot hope for a higher or more honourable one; the frame¬ 
work of society and of our administration does not allow of 
their ^bolding any other; and it will, when fairly accepted, 
enable them to train and educate their sons in a manner which 
would fit them for employment and render them lisefiil instead 
of useless and isolated members of society. There sm^l hope 
of %o desirable a change as long as baseleaB prftensions are 
^nonrished. - > , ■.?'? ^ ' 

. To return to the subject of our early i!eiai|c^s with Native 
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S tates, Clive seems to have been carried by bis instinct for em* 
pire further in practice than he in his outline of the policy to 
be pursued admitted. Not content with the Imperial Charters 
for the Dewany and the Carnatic he looked further, and anti¬ 
cipating collision and conflict with the Nizam of the Deccan 
as^ imminent, he had the audacious foresight to provide himself 
with a Sunnud or Firmaun from Shah Aulum, which was thus 
noticed in a letter dated 27th April 1768 addressed by the Select 
Committee to the Madras Government 


* The blank Firmaun obtained from the King for the Soobah- 
‘ ship of the Deccan shall according to your desire he kept with 

* all possible privacy; though, should Nizam Ali (as it is very 
^ probable he may) obtain information of this circumstance, it 

* would, we imagine, he productive of a good rather than a contrary 
^effect, as we conceive the knowledge of our superior influence 

* in the empire would increase the awe which our superiority of 

* strength has already inspired him with, and his dread of this 
‘ instrument reserved in our hands for a future occasion would, 

^ probably outweigh any sentiments of resentment or jealousy 
^ arising from his reflections on our policy.* 

Mr. Wheeler in his interesting lieport on the Records of the 
Foreign Department remarks that the astounding fact of such 
a document is certainly unnoticed by auy historian of India. 
It y?as probably kept *with all possible privacy,’ and never 
having been used may have accompanied many oilier valuable 
documents to England with Clive’s Papers ; for judging from a 
Despatch of 1798 Clive was rather in the habit of retaining 
valuable documents in his own possession. The passage is curi¬ 
ous, and although not now to the public beto reperusal as being 
connected with the exposure of the incitements to treaty-making 
at that period. 

‘ We have lately, been informed that Lord Clive had in his 
' custody clear and certain proofs of seven lacks of rupees being 

* paid by Cossim AUy to our servants for making the Monghyr 
^ Treaty, and His Lordship having acknowledged that he is in 

* possession of some information upon that subject, we have 

* in reply thereto requested that he will transmit the same to us 
' together with all the Papers in hie possession relating to the 
' private ne^ciations of some of our servants at the time of the 
' revolution 4n favour of Cossim Ally Cawer, to be deposited ^th 

‘ the Court of Directors, and also any other Papers that lUay be ' ‘ 
.' in his custody tending to set those transaotious in , ,^e, 

' light ; for ais those proofs came to His Lordship's 

* he was in a public starion, we deem them ' 

' such ought to be transmitted' to us.'V‘ ' 

Had the Sunnuds or llrmaun existed amoug the areliiv^ of 
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the foreign Office in Calcutta, Mr. Aitchison, would not have 
omitted so important a document j and as Mr. Wheeler also 
failed to discover it when overhauling the Records of that office, 
this singular historical relic, if extant, lies buried among the 
Clive papers in England. 

Bold as was Clivers action in this matter and of course not 
at all*in conformity with the injunctions of his merchant 
masters in England, yet his sketch of a policy was far more 
cautious, and may even call up a smile in the present day when 
read in the light of the state of affairs in 1865; but on the eve 
of his dcj^arture to Europe in 1767, with a political horizon 
black with threatening clouds, the man of audacious action 
was sobered by the contemplatiou of the circumstances and 
difficulties which his successors must encounter. 

* The first period in politics which I offer to your consideration is the form 

* of GoTerntneut. We are sensible, that since the acquisition of the Dewany, 
‘ the power formerly belonging to the Soobah [ i. e. Nabob ] of these 
‘ provinces is totally in fact vested in the East India Company. Nothing 
‘ remains to him W the name and shadow of authority. This name, how- 

* ever, this shadow, it is indispensably necessary we should seem to venerate; 

* every mark of distinction and respect must be shown him, and lie himself 
‘ encouraged to show his resentment upon the least want of respect from 
' other nations, 

* Under the sanction of a Soohah, every encroachment that may be at- 

* tempted by foreign powers can effectually be crusliod, without any apparent 

* interposition of our own authority, and all real grievances complained of by 
‘ them can, through the same channel, he examined into and redressed. Be 
‘it therefore always remembered that there is a Soobah j thatwehpeal- 
‘ lotted him a stipend which must be regularly paid iu support of his dignity, 
‘ and that though the revenues belong to the Company, the territorial juris- 
‘ diction must still rest in the chiefs of the country acting under him and 

* this Presidency in conjunction. To appoint the Company's servants to the 
‘ offices of Collectors, or indeed to do any act by an exertion of the English 

* power which can equally be done by the Nabob at our instance, would be 

* throwing off the mask,—would he declaring the Company Soohah of the 
‘ proyinceB. Eoreign nations would immediately take umbrage, and com- 

* plaints preferred to the British Court might he attended with* very embar- 

* rassing consequences. Nor can it be supposed that either the Fremm, Dutch, 

* or Dwies would readily acknowledge the Company’s Soobahship, and pay 

* into handa of their servants ^e duties uj[mn trade, or the ^nit^renta of 
> * those dudricts which they may have bug been possessi&d of by virtue of the 
.* Boyal Finptattia or grants from fbrmer Nabobs. In sho^, the present form 

* of Government wiU not, in my opinion, admit of variation. The distine’ 
‘ tion, between the Com|»ny and Na^h must be carefully maktained, and 
‘ every measure wbemm tiw Ooptry Government shall even «wm to be con- 
‘ l^ned mmt be carried om h im name of the Nabob and by hk authority. 
‘ In short, I would have kll the Company’s servants, the aupetnsote excepted, 

* Wi||ed entirely to commmrial matters only, upon the pfe kid down k 

,^.kPnk>f:jklfYerdylClkn.-. ; ■: ■ / ' 'a- 

iif'Jresurae, be improper in thk Jilooe tlwd you 

beVety desirous of increasing tho/teveniim, es^riaUy tirhem 
only be effected by oppreming % Isiidi^eis to So 
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Mongas the country.remsons in peace, the collections vill exceed the 

* demands j if yon increase the former, a sum of money will either 

* lay dead in the (freasuiy, or he sent out of the country, and much 

* iiioonyenierice aiise in the space of a few, years. Every nation trading 

* to the East Indies has usually imported silver for a return in commo- 
‘ dities. The acquisition of the* Dewany has rendered this mode of 

* traffic no longer necessary for the English Company; pur investments 

* may be furnished, our expenses, Civil and Military, paid, and a largo 

* qiiantity of bullion-be annually sent to China, though we import not a 
‘ single dollar. An increase of revenue therefore, unless you can in pro* 

‘ portion increase your investments, can answer no good purpose, but may 

* in t!ie end prove extremely pernicious, inasmuch as it may drain Bengal 

* of its silver, and you will undoubtedly consider that the exportation of 

* silver, beyond the quantity imported is an evil, which, though slow, and 

* perhaps remote in its consequences, will nevertheless be fatal to the India 

* whnparty. This point, therefore, I leave to your constant vigilance and 

* deliberation, 

- The subject of moderation leads me naturally into a few reflections 

* upon Military aflairs. Our possessions should be bounded by the pro* 
‘viiices; studiously maintain peace; it is the groundwork of our pros- 

* polity; never consent to act offensively against any powers, except in 

* defence of our own, the king’s or Shuja-Dowla's dominions, as stipulated 

* by treaty; and above all things be assured that a march to Delhi would 
‘ be not only a vain and fruitless project, but attended with certain des* 

* traction to your army, and perhaps put a period to the very being of the 

* Company in Bengal. 

* Shuja-Dowla, we must observe, is now recovering his strength, and 
‘ although I am fully persuaded, from his natural disposition, which is 

* cautious and timid, and from the experience he has had of our discipline 
‘ and courage, that he will never engage against us in anotiier war, yet, 

* like most of Ms countrymen, he is ambitious, and 1 am of opinion that 

* as soon as he shall have formed an army, settled his country, and in* 

‘ creased Ms finances, he will he eager to extend his territories, mticularly 
' by the acquisition of the Bundlecuud District formerly annraed to the 
‘ Soobahship of Illababad. It is even not improbable that he will propose 
‘ an expedition to Delhi and desire our assistance, without which, 1 think, 

‘ ho has not courage to risk sudi an undertaking. Here, tlicrelbre, we 

* must be upon our guard, and plainly remind the Vizier that we entered 

* into an alliance with him for no other purpose than the defence of our 

* respective dommions, and that we wiU not consent to invade other powers, 

* unless they should prove the, aggressors by committing acts of hostility 

* against MmMthe English, when it will become necessary to make, Severe 
‘ examples in order prevent others from attacking us unprovoked, tyith 

* regard to his DelM scheme, it must be warmly remonstrated aga^st 
‘ and discoMr^ed. He must be assured, in the most positive terms, tfiat, 

* no cottsidorafion whatever shall induce us to detach our forces tp sqch h 
‘ distance from this couatryirwMch produces all the riches we Ire amhi'* 

‘ tious to possess,. Skottld he, however, be prevailed upon by the . 
Mo escort His Msgesty to that capital without our assistance, it will ’ 
‘ be, our interest to approve the prqject, as it is the only means by whisai; ■ 

* we can honourably get rid of oar troublesome royal guest. , t - 

‘ The. '^hillas, the Jauts, and all the northern powers are at to^reat 
‘a distance ever to ^sturb the tranquillity of these proyini^.Ml^ 

‘ Dbwla’s aiubition, the king’s solicitations, and the IC&hriittas, lhase ate 

* the three gtand otgecte of to this Committee, wl. j^y . conducting 
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* yow measures with that address of which you are hecom# so well ac- 
' quaiated by ejqperienoe, I doubt not that the peace of Beugcd. may be 

* preserved many years, especially if a firm aUianoe be established with 
' the Soob^ (» the Deccan, and Janoogee, the Kau^poor Ka|ah, be 
' satisfied with the chout proposed, to which, 1 think, he u in justice and 
‘ equity strictly entitled. 

* The Mahrattas are divided into two very great powers, who at present 

* are at variance with ewh other, vis., those who possess a large part of the 

* Deccan, whose Chief vs Ramrajah, well known in the Presidency of Bom- 
' bay, and by some of the gentlemen in the direction, by the name of Nanah, 

* and whose capital is Poonah, about thirty coss from Surat; and those 

* who possess the extensive province of Berar, whose Chief is Janoogee, and 

* whose capital Nangpoor, is distant fiiom Calcutta about four hundred coss. 

* These last arecall^ Rajpoot Mahrattas, and are those who, after the long 

* war with AHverdy Rhan, obliged him to make over the Ballasore and 
‘ Cuttack countries, pd to pay a chout of twelve lakhs of Rupees. 

* Janoogee it is our interest to be upon terms of friendship, for which purpose 
' a Yaked has been despatched as appears upon the Committee proceedings; 

* and 1 would recommend your sett iug of the dvout with him agreeably to 

* the plan I have proposed, «» 2 ., that we shall pay sixteen lakhs, upon condi- 

* tion that he appoint the Company Zemindar of the Ballasore and Cuttack 
‘ countries, which, though at present of little or no advantage to Janooged 

* would in our ^ssession produce nearly sufficient to pay the whole amount 

* of the chout. Whatever the deficiency may be, it will he overbalanced by .tlie 

* security and convenience wo shall enjoy of free and open passage by land 

* to and from Madras, all the countries between the two Presidencies being 
‘ under our influence; but I would not by any means think of employing force 
‘ to possess ourselves of those districts; the grant of them must come from 

* him with Ms own consent, and if that cannot be obtained, we must settle 

* the chout upon the most moderate terms we can. 

‘ TheMahratlas of the Deccan can only be kept quiet and in awe by an alliance 
‘ with Nizam AJi, which has already in part taken place, and I have not the 

* least d^t that the Soobah’s own security, and the perpetual encroachments 
‘ of the JSIbhrattas, will soon make him as desirous as we are of comifleting 
' it. When this measure is brought to perfection, hot only tlie Deccan 
‘ Mahrattas, but Janoogee also, will have too much to apprehend from our 

* influence and authority so near home, to be aMe to disturb far distant 
^ coimtries, and, Bengal may be pronounced to enjoy as luuch tranquillity as 

* it possibly can, or at least ought to enjoy consistent with our main 
' object, security. 

* With regard to all other powers, they are so ffistracted, and divided 
amongst themselves t’nat their operations can never tnm towards Bengal.’ 

Yet tRis sketch of a policy, prudent as it was for a. Clive, did 
not meet with the appirobation of the Directors, ,wW in a gene¬ 
ral lettay dated 16th March 1768, paragraph 8, expressed the 
following opinions■»‘~ 

‘We entirely disapprove the idea adopted of supporting the Sbohah of the 
‘ Dwoan as a balance of power against the Mahrattas. It is for, the contend* 

‘ l*?8. parties to establish a balance of power among ibenieelves. Their 
I and if the Mahrattas molest us,,; you must 

confer whether an attack from Bombay, which bfibg nesr the capital of 
t uot ^ preferable to any def^aive fl^tiaua with, the 

f;^<»hhlcypowen? ou,yourmde oflndii‘ , : : , ^ 
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Both Clive and the Court, but still more the Court than Clive, 
lost sight of the fact that in proportion as the power of the 
Company made itself felt, it must become more and more im¬ 
practicable arbitrarily to restrict the field of English political 
and military action. This posture of affairs at Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal was calculated to excite the apprehensions of the higher 
Chiefs of India),the Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Bengal 
had already succumbed; and matters had reached that stage at 
which it was vain to expect that the crescent power of the Com¬ 
pany could either be viewed with indifference or allowed to 
repose undisturbed by the jealousy of Hyder and the Mahrattas 
kindled as it was by tlie breath of our envious European foes. 

had struck too hard for our blows to be easily forgotten or 
forgiven. Could they liohestly and effectively combine, the time 
had arrived for a coalition unanimously bent on the extinction 
of our nascent superionty. But then it equally stands to reason 
that a confederacy composed of the substantive powers, Hyder 
Ali, the Nizam, and the leading Mahratta Chiefs, the Blionsla, 
Holkar, Scindia, and the Peishwa, left small option to a states¬ 
man like Warien Hastings, who saw that to the English it was 
becoming a struggle for existence as well as for empire, and who 
was not of the mould to be daunted by the difficulties which 
might shackle hut could not intimidate his spirit. From this 
period dates the compulsory expansion of our relations with. 
Native Stakes, though measures ‘had to be shaped so as to 
harmonize ostensibly with the tone of feeling in England as well 
as to cope with the exigencies of a critical and undefin^ posi¬ 
tion. Tlie advance of British power and influence had^erefore 
still to be cloaked, and hence Warren Hastings first gave form 
and stability to the system, afterwards more fully developed by 
the Marquis of Wellesley, of imposing the presence of a Resi¬ 
dent and a subsidiaiy force at Native Courts. What has been 
lately said of diplomacy in Europe, namely, that it is armed 
re^on, he felt to he absolutely true in the East, where diplomacy 
without force at hand to back it has small chance of success. 
Prom his time the Company may be said, though cautiously at 
the commencement,’ first to step upon the scetie with, the tre^ 
of a sovereign and sub^tentive power, am] to pass from Treaties 
with the littoral Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Bengal' tb 
Treaties with pow:era of a higher order. ^ ,, 

As an instanee of successful diplomacy the negotiation#, wifb 
the Bhpnsla may be quoted which led to the &aty of 
(No., XVIII.) This broke up the ooufederaqy. 
the issue was favoured by the diversion meed f liy; the pf 
the Hill Chiefs of Cuttack, and by the diasatifebUosi of tl^e 
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Blionsla at., the neglect of liis claims to Gurrah Mundelah by 
the Peishwa, yet the success was mainly due to the wisdom 
and foresight of Warren Hastings. Well might he write with 
evident satisfaction at the result;— 

* The naere fame of an alliance betwixt the English and the 
^ Government of Berar will have a great effect. We shall no 
' longer be considered as sinking under the united weight of 
‘ every State in Hindoostan. The scale of power is evidently 

* turned in our favour, and this is of more importance than w'ould 

* well be imagined in Europe, where the policy of nations is re- 
‘ gulated by principles the very reverse of those which prevail 
' in Asia.' There, in contests between nations, the weaker is held 

* up by the support of its neighbours, who know how much 

* their own safety depends on the preservation of a proper 

* balance. But in Asia the desire of partaking of the spoils 

* of a falling nation, and the dread of incurring the resentment 

* of the stronger party, are the immediate motives of policy, and 

* every State Wishes to associate itself “ with that power which 
^ “ has a decided superiority.” * 

It will be observed that the Treaties of this period partake 
of the character of engagements between equals] that they are 
free from provisions trenching on the independence of the Mah- 
ratta States or the Soobuhs of tlie Empire, and that they even 
comprise obligations on the part of the English which place this 
latter in the position of inferiority inseparable fronn^the payment 
of tribute. 


ConuMre for instance such an article as the following taken 
from We Treaty uf 1708 :—^ As the English Company do not 
‘ intend to deprive the Mahrattas of their chout, any more than 

* the Soobali of bis pesheusb, which used to be paid from the 
' Carnatic Balagaute, belonging to the Soobahdarry of Viziapore, 
‘ now or lately possessed by Hyder Naique^ it is hereby agreed, 
‘ and the Company willingly promise to pay the Mahrattas 
' regularly and annually without trouble for the whole chout, as 
' settled in former times, froip the time the said countries shall 
‘ be under the Coihpany^s protection as Hewan; provided, how- 
' ever that the Mahrattas guarantee to the Company the peaee- 

* a.ble pcissession, of the said Bewany: to this end^ thi« Wabob 
r^-^ph Jah promises to use his best endeavoursi ibbtly with 

* the English and the Nabob Wolau Jah, to settle with the 

‘ Mahrattas eqneerning the chout of the said countries, how and 
/Where it is to be paid, so that thOre may be no disturbances 
‘ he|eafter oh that accohnt, between ahy of totbs 

d’i the Hahr|ttb*'-!^^ith that'hf lt'98. 
ate. tempted to give in esutenso. m marking fihm theiifttin- 
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gency of its provisions that during what wo have termed the 
transition period the English power had passed from a state of 
doubtful to a condition of positive and acknowledged supeiiori- 
ty. 

We shall however confine oiir extracts from this remarkable 
Treaty to the 3rd, 6tU, and 7th Articles, which suffice to bring 
into strong reliefs the contrast between the character of the 
engagements of the two epochs. 

Abticle 3. 

‘ The proposed reinforcement of subsidiary troops shall be in tlie pay of 
‘ this State from the day of their crossing the boundaries. Satisfiictory and 
‘ effectual provision shall be made for the regular payment of this force, 
‘which, including the present detachment, is to amoimt to six thousand 
’ sepoys with firelocks, with a due proportion of field pieces, inajined by 
‘-Europeans, and at the monthly rate of Rupees 2,01,423. The yearly 
‘ amount of subsidy for tbe aforesaid force of six thousand men, with giins, 

‘ artillerymen, and other necessary appurtenances, is Rupees 24,17,100. The 
‘ said sum shall be completely discharged in the coui'se of the year, by four 
‘ equal instalments; that is, at the expiration of every three English months, 
‘the sura of Rupees 6,04,275 in silver, of full currency, shall be issued, 

‘ without hesitation, from His Highness’s treasury: and should the aforesaid 
‘ instalments happen to fall at any time the least in arrears, such arrears 
‘ shall he deducted, notwithstanding objections thereto, from the current kist 
' of pescush payable to His Highness on account of the Northern Circars. 

‘ Should it at any time so happen, moreover, that delay wove to occur in 
‘ the issue of the instalments aforesaid, in the stated periods, in such case 
‘ asignments shall be granted on the collections of certain districts in the 
‘ State, the real and actual revenue of Which shall be adequate to the dis- 
‘ charge of the yearly subsidy of the aforesaid force.' 

Abticlb 6. ’« 

‘ Immediately upon the arrival of the fubsidiary force at Hyderabad, the 
‘whole of the officers and servants of the French party are to he dismissed, 
'and the troops composing it dispersed and disorganized, that no trace of 
the former establishment shall remain. And His Highness thereby engages 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, that no Fi’onchman whatever shall ever 
hereafter be entertained in his own service, or in that of any of his Chiefs 
or dependants, nor he suffered to remain in, any part of His Highness’s 
dominions; nor shall any Europeans whatever be admitted into the service 
of this State, nor be permitted to remain within its territories without the 
' knowledge eonSent of the Oompany’a government.' 

AbticM?. 

* The whole of the French and sepoy d^ertere from the Company's service 
that may be in the French or any other partv of troops belo^iag to this 
State, are to be seized, and delivered up to the British B^identr nud im 

e rsons of the aboVe description are to he allowed refuge in future 
igbness’s t^ritories, htit are,^oo the contrary, to bb sei*^ wi^oni a|^ 
and delivered. up to the Resident: neither shall. ^y:'|ifi^^'he;>. 

adlowed in the Oomp{m:^*s territhtlea) but s^f desert^n frnih W i^ce 
ofRu Hlg^messehul^m like manner, he sei^ and. M 
delay*/ . ■ • , ■; ‘if?'' 
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During those thirty years, as the authority of the Court of 
Dehli and t}ie power and prestige of its emperors vanished, 
expiring at last under Mahratta predominance, our Treaties 
underwent a change of tone, which, though in part modulated 
by the uncertain sounds of the political trumpet of successive 
Governors-Geueral, and more especially by the Quaker-like blasts 
of Lord Cornwallis, was attril)utabie to the weight which our 
arms and influence were acquiring amid native powers rivals 
for supremacy. By no means underrating the virile policy 
of Lord Wellesley and its effect on the tone and substance of 
our Treaties, we must yet look to deeper causes than to those 
minor and surface-like eddies of the current of public opinion in 
England on the convictions of Governors-General in India. 
Tile march of events and the force of circumstances were predo¬ 
minant over all mere secondary influences. This detracts in no way 
from the merit of Lord Wellesley and the men of his school, 
for he had the sense to appreciate the necessities of his position, 
and instead of running counter to them, from a pusillanimous 
dread of what miglit be thought in England, he accepted the 


responsibility of founding a great empire on the debris of a 
crumbling one, and braved the danger, by no means an imagi¬ 
nary one, of acting in accordance with the grasp of his own 
statesmanlike perception of the opportunity. 

Properly to comprehend the position of affairs during the 
transition period, which was the harbinger of Lord Wellesley 
rule, the thread of historical events on the Bombay side, and the 
oseillatiqns of fortune on that coast, must be studied. The 
compact but lucid remarks which precede the Peishwa and Soin- 
dia groups of Treaties are adtdirably adapted to give abird^s-eye- 
vievv of this porl ion of our Indian Annals; and when it is re¬ 
membered that as late as 178^ it was through the mediation of 
Beiadia and under his guarantee that the Treaty of Salbye was 
concluded, and peace restored between the Peishwa apd the 
English, it will be easily understood how up to that time and 
even later our negociations with native states trenched but par¬ 
tially on their individual independence. Lord Corawmlis, 
influenced hy the views which prevailed in England, views to 
which he in theory at least made kis own policy subser¬ 
vient, managed to observe in his letter to the liliaain of the 
7 th July 1789 and in his Treaties of 1790 the rule of reci¬ 
procity to an ejftenfc which disappeared from the Treaties of, 
1798 when Lord Well^itey, ceasing to deal with the . llieam ass 
^ equal, imposed conditions which sealedi^ depeP^OPOe of the 
lipaam, and sWnped his future position as ot^ of pti;»ely 
alUance 'with, the Oom^ny's v'i' 
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From 1798 to the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration in 
1H05 is an epoch, from vvhich the History of British India 
iiikes a freslji. departure. It was the era of subsidiary alliances, 
of the annihilation of Tippoo’s power and of French ascendancy, 
and of I he dissolution of Mahr5tta supremacy. It was the epoch 
when the chimera of a balance of power among native states, 
and of the Company remaining a neutral spectator of the des¬ 
olation of India by the ruthless plunderers Holkar, Seindia, 
and the Bhonsla, was found by experience to be an hallucination 
utterly incompatible with the imperious necessities of the times. 

Lord Wellesley and the men of his school saw clearly the 
fatuity of the principle of neutrality and forbearance which 
had been the dream of the Home Authorities and the incubus 
of their predecessors. Though compelled in some measure to 
rv'spoct the prejudices, based ou the misapplied analogies 
of European ititernational law, which pervaded their country¬ 
men and even the Statesmen of England, yet, they shook free 
from servile submission to what was felt to be wholly inappli¬ 
cable to the turmoil around them, and the stern reojuirements 
of the circumstances in which they were placed. They did so 
too with a wise perception of the inexpediency of wholesale 
annexation of native states, and with a well pronounced 
conservative policy in their favour. But nevertheless they saw 
distinctly that amid such active and aggressive elements of 
conllict the English power must either rise predominant, or 
sink under the withering blight of Mahrafta anarchy. The 
antagonism between the aims of Mahratta, or even of Maho- 
medan rulers, a much superior and more civilized class than 
tlie Mahrattas, and those of English rulers was a pitting 
against each other of the principles of evil and good. It was 
the spirit of cruelty, rapine, and anarchy in conflict with that of 
order, justice, and peace. Granting that the element of ambition 
existed on both sides, the ambition of the one was devilish, 
that of the other humane and Christian : side by side two such 
hostile principles of Government, if the chaos of the one can be 
called Government, could not exist; one or other must prevail, 
and fortunate it was for India that Lord Wellesley and the men 
of his school Were not blinded by pusillanimous theories. They 
saw clearly the nature of the duel upon which they were enter¬ 
ing, accepted its alternative, and shrunk not from the hold 
avowal that on the supremacy of the English power hung the 
future welfare of India. We have already alluded to the 
dictum of a former Governor-General of India that diplpipwjy 
if arlined reason. If the definition have truth in Europe where 
the relationf atnot^g Chriftian a&d civilizod stat^ mre of thut 
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nature that it is in the interests of peace and of an amicable 
understanding that the armed support which forms the, back¬ 
ground of diplomatic controversy should studiously avoid any 
threatening display, the definition has much more truth in the 
East, where diplomacy in order to be successful demands a more 
overt display of the material strength and support which un¬ 
derlies diplomatic action. To make good the grounds gained 
daring Lord Wellesley^s administration and to secure that the 
formal engagements entered into with native states should not 
prove waste paper, it was necessary at that critical juncture to 
develop the- system of subsidiary forces introduced by Warren 
Hastings. Henceforward a strictly limited power was alone con¬ 
ceded to the Mahomedan and Mahratta Chiefs; for the future 
their position was to be one of subordination; they bad passed 
from sovereignty to the abnegation of sovereign powers; from 
independence to dependence; and it was not to be suppo.sed that 
so radical a change could have place without the Mahratta 
leaders more especially feeling chafed and humiliated. If the 
great battle of order against anarchy was not again to be 
fought, it was essential that the treaties exacted from the native 
powers at this period should have a firmer seal than that of 
the parchments on which they were written, and that the tor¬ 
tuous minds and the tortuous policy of these restless and in» 
triguing chiefs should be curbed by the presence of agents of 
the English properly supported. 

Lord Wellesley however had hardly tamed his back upon 
India when the exploded fallacies of a balance of power among 
native states began again to sway the minds of some of our 
Indian officials, and even as late as 1810 there was a resuscitation 
of the idea in connexion with a proposal from the Bombay 
Government for the acceptance from the Guicowar state of 
a sum of money in commutation for the territory ceded to the 
British Government by that state. When making this proposal 
the Governor of Bombay and his Council discussed the policy 
of the restoration to the native states of the territories held in 
vii’tue of our suljsidiary engagements and of the re-establishment 
of a balanee of power among them, with a view of pur return 
to the policy of forbearance and neutrality, and to iiie narrow 
limits of our former possession. The reply of the Conrtof Direc¬ 
tor is a dispatch admirably written, and full of sterling good 
sense ; it may have passed away from the minds of even bis- 
tori^l readers, and m . it deserves to he saved from ohlivion, 
hwng been the sei^l of approval to Lord Wellesley^ 

offer no apology for refr^hing the memoiies' of ionr rei^ 
nfith an extract frotaa this most aWe ^te )^per* ' :; > " 
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‘The relinquishment of the territories which we hold in virtue of luhsisting 

* Treaties with the Ouicowar State is therefbre simply a question of political 
‘ expe<liettcy, end this proposition lias nothing to distinguish it from the more 
'cotnpreWsive scheme of restoring to the rest of our allies the territories 

* which they have ceded to ua in lieu of subsidy except that the proposer of 
‘ the scheme admits that it is the most objectionable part of it. 

‘ We are well aware of the dangers attendant upon too extended dominion 

* and we have not to learn that an addition of territory is not nnfi^eqneatly a 
‘ subtraction from real power. There are circumstances also peculiar to an Eastern 
‘ Empire which have led "ns to regret the necessity of spreading over a wide surface 
‘ that ingredient of our Military force which it is most difficult to supply. But 
‘ we are not convinced by the reasonings which have been adduced in favour of 
‘ the voluntary contraction of onr territorial limits, that our situation would be 
‘at all improved by such a measure placing out of view all the embarrassing que$> 
‘ tions to which it would give rise between us and onr allies, the inconveniences 

* which it would bring upon a great number of our servants by depriving them of 
‘their present employments, and the Inhumanity of handing over to Native rnpa- 

* city and inismlo a numerous population who, we trust, are prospering under the 
‘ benign influence of the British Government; supposing in short the scheme to be 

* as easy of execution as its most strenuous advocates could desire, we should still 

* be of opinion that it would not secure the objects which it professes to have 
‘in view, namely: the re-establishment of that balance of power whichissaid to 
‘ have formerly existed, the extinction of those feelings of secret enmity and 
‘jealousy, which our paramount domination has excited in the minds of the 
‘ Native Governments and the stability which our power would gain from such 
‘an improvement in the disposition of our neighbours as well as from the eou« 

‘ centration of our Military force. 

‘ Yon have shown to our satisfaction that in order to place the Native States 

* in that situation which would constitute this projected balance of power, it 
‘ would be necessary to restore not merely the cessions voluntarily made by our 
‘ allies as the price of our protection, but also the territories gained by conquest 

* from the Malirattas in the late wars. We concur with you in opinion that 
‘even such a concession would utterly fail to satisfy their desires or conciliate 
‘ their good<will. The policy of a measure of this description would be too 
‘ refined for the comprehension of the Native Courts, and consequently our 
‘ conduct would be attributed to motives more conformable to those by which 
‘ their own proceedings are ordinaidly regulated. The contraction of our terri- 

* torial limits would be considered as a symptom of declining power, and, unless 
‘ in establishing a nearer equality among the Native States at the expense of 
‘ our own territorial dominion, we could at the same time eradicate from the 
‘minds of Native Rulers that lust of conquest which is inherent in their poll* 

‘ tical system, and substitute in its x>lace just and moderate principles and a 
‘ disposition to submit implicitly to the obligations of public law as recogniaed 
‘ and interpreted by the authority of the British Government, nothing can he 
‘ more evident than that tlie balance would be destroyed in less time than was 

* required fbr miyasting it. It surely could never be intended by the projectors 
‘of this scheme.that after having bestowed such elaborate pains and made such 
‘ large sacrifices ih establishing a balance of power in India, we should abstract 
‘ ourselves entirely from aR attention to tlie concerns of surrounding States 

* and be thenceforth solely occupied in administering our own affairs; this 

‘ would be not only impolitic but impossible. We therefore should not be ex.- 
''onerated from the'duty of watching as heretofore, the_ proceedings of thoM 
‘States, and of interfering in their differences. If we fril to effect the acoom- 
‘ modation of those differenoM by amicable means, we must then as before havt 
‘ recourse to arms, and'supposing the result, of our efforts to be as euccessftil ns 
‘ they have formerly proved, we should 1^ gradually recondueted to preeant' 
‘situ^tinn* ' >■ x'"). 

‘.By adopting sebeme of abandoning onr recmit conquest ai^ 

‘ we mM therefore at the hast uqpoiie upon ourselves the. labour, r^raeing 
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' ottr steps Vith 'sU the rMponsihility, disgrace, and risk of hafing by a short« 
' sighted policy oebasioaed the contentions, devastation, and confh^on which 
' would ensue froui a voluntary dereliction of the commanding position we at 

* present occupy, ^ # 

' In every view which wo can take of the scheme in question, it appears to us 

* calculated to produce any effect rather than that secarifc;f, stability, and tran- 
'quillity which it professes to have for its objects, and we are persuaded from 

* deep and anxious reflection that the only course which true wisdom and 
'soulid ■policy prescribe is strenuously to maintain that ascendancy which a 

* long cumrse of events (the result of accident or necessity rather than of design 

* OP choice) has given to our power in the East. We therefore could not by any 
'means entertain a proposition which, in requiring us to resign a considerable 
' extent of territory, would in our view require us also to forego that paramount 
' dominion which appejirsto us to afford the best security for tlm general peace of 

* India, and which will also enable us more eilectually to crush any new combi- 
' nations whichmay be Ibrmed ag^sdnst our power.’ 

It is not our intention to follow closely the changing phases 
of our general policy, or the traces which its oscillations and 
consequent inconsistencies have left on the text of our treaties. 
Our readers, with Mr. Aitchisou^s work before them, will 
easily, in spite of his commendable reserve and scrupulous ab¬ 
stinence from controversy, perceive that he is no admirer of the 
retrograde policy which hore ill fruit under Lord Cornwallis 
aud Mr. Barlow, and later still under Lord William Bentinck 
broke down aud brouglit discredit on the Anglo-Indian Go¬ 
vernment. The tlieory of non-interference, applicable enough 
to independent states beyond our frontiers, has repeatedly 
failed when attempts have been made to carry it out strictly with 
respect to states which are incorporated in the circle of British 
India. Instead of being conservative of such Native Chief- 
ships it has proved their destruction. Their extirpation would 
infallibly be secured, and that in the shortest tirtie, by leaving 
them to their own suicidal courses ; public opinion would then 
soon glow impatient and force the Government to wipe out 
administrations which were a disgrace to humanity. Without 
entering fully into the question of non-interference, the falla¬ 
cies and the dangers which it involves could not be shown. 
For this there is neither space nor time; but it enters within 
the scope of this article to point out that, whilst over one large 
and important class of native states, namely those of Central 
Mia and tho Becean, our relations had passed from equal to 
unequal alliances and had reduced them to dep@D|^encies, the 
states of Rajpootana, owing to a clause in the Treaty of 1806, 
(No. XVI.) with Scindia were long artificially kokted and 
exempted from our supremacy. 

Mr. Aitchison notes the kot thus , , i; 

' 'Hie system of non-interference whfeh was introdne^ 
*'-ki<^sion of Lord’Cornwalifeilefe .'the^^S India 
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* and Rajpootana a prey to the Pindaree.freebooters, who gained 

* in strength as the Mahratta” power decayed. They soon ven- 
tured to extend l^heir depredations into British territory. No 

' line of defence and no disposition of troops could protect the 
^ country from *their incursions under the system of Avurfare 

* which they pursued, and Government was tlierefore led to 
^ form a general sy|item of political alliances for the entire sup- 
^ pression of the Pindarees. The Treaty of 1817 with Scindia 

* removed tlie restriction which had been placed upon the ibrm- 
^ atiou of alliances between the Britisli Government and the 
‘ Rajpoot States, and left Government free to enter on new rela- 
‘ tions with them. The object of the.treaties to be formed with 
' them was the’establisiiment of a barrier against the predatory 

* system and against the extension of the power of Scindia or 
*■ Holkar beyond tiie limits whicli Government designed to impose 

* on it by other measures. It was not at that time proposed to 

* acquire tlie power of exercising any interference in tlie internal 
‘ administration of the Rajpoot States, but to subject only their 

* political measures and external relations to the control of the 

* British Government, to secure to Scindia and llolltar the 
^ tribute pa^^able to them in the event of these cldefs entering 
‘ into the policy of the British Government, and to secure to 
‘ tlie British Government such pecuniary aid as might be adapt- 

* ed to the means of the several states res})ectively, in order to 
‘ indemnify the British Government for the charges incidental 
‘ to tlie obligation of protecting them. 

* Arrangements on. this prinei[)le were made with the states 

* of Oudeypore, Jeypore, Jodhpore, Kotah, Boondee, Kerowlee, 

' Banswarrab, Boongui’iiore, and Kishengurh, and the relations 
*■ of Government with the more distant states of Jessulmere 

* and Bikaueer were improved, hut without the establishment 

* of the same intimate connection as with the other states.^ 

Upon the removal of this artificial barrier, which the British 
Government had observed with all good faith, though it was a 
proviso in support of the Mahratta pretensions to dominion 
over Itajpootana, our relations with the Rajpoot States assumed 
a similar aspect in general with those instituted witlr the states 
of the Deccan and Central India; the main difference being 
that there wm do necessity for stationary subsidiary forces 
in Rajppotaim., All the essential provisions which strip a state 
of the attributes of independent sovereignty were however 
carefully introdubed into the Rajpootaua treaties. These stipu¬ 
lations may be concisely stated as abrogating' from “the Rsypoot 
chief the right to make war; to negooiate with any chief or 
state without the sanction of the Biitieh’Goteraxnent ; to 
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entertain Englisli or Jil'H’opeati subjects of anj other nation 
without the consent of the British Government; and as im¬ 
posing the obligation to furnish troops according to their means 
on the requisition of the supreme power; to pay tribute; and 
in the case of Tonk, to disband its army and to deliver up to 
the British Government guns and military equipments. In a 
word these treaties araounteil to a surrender of all sovereign 
rights in return for the protection of the English Government 
and its engaging to leave the Rajpoot chiefs their lieira and 
successors, absolute rulers of their own temtories, without atiy 
introduction of the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
courts of the British Government. By IBIB the protection 
and the supremacy of our Goverument had been extended in 
terms more or less precise over the whole of Rajpootana, and 
thus, except on the line of the lower Indus, all India was under 
the accepted protection and the acknowledged supremacy of the 
Company's Government. Thougli the Punjab was not in the 
category of protected states, being beyond our frontier, the Cis- 
Sutlej States had from 1B09 been under our protection, and 
were by Ooliterlony’s proclamation of IBll brought more posi¬ 
tively under the control of the Company's Government, Prac¬ 
tically therefore by 1818 the mass of native states comprised 
within the natural boundaries of India, except the Punjab, 
Buhawulpore, and Scinde, were dependencies, and had ceased to 
.exercise independent sovereign ])owers. 

We are particular in dwelling upon this fact, because it is 
impossible to peruse the Blue Books laid Jjefore Parliament, or 
the published Despatches of our leading political ofEcers, and even 
ol'some ofourGovernors and Governor-Generals, withont remark¬ 
ing that the transition from a state of reciprocity and of deal¬ 
ing with equals to a condition of affairs in which the English 
Government as supreme dictated terms which reduced the na¬ 
tive states, formerly claiming to 1 )b treated as inde^yendent 
sovereignti(^, to a position of feudatory and tribatac^' depeq- 
deiioies, was frequently not sufficiently kept in ;viw. ffae 
tendency to tliis error was increased by the Snpri^e, Gqyern- 
raent occsisionnlly reviving tlie policy of non-inlepfetfi'n<sEi',' and 
pushing it to an extent which could only be defen^ bn the 
suppoditon that the native states to which it !,was applied 
were bn a footing of* pbyfeet ’quality with the Company's 
Government. Whiehever, from motives of parrbw: and short- 
aiglit^ expe liehcy, tjae British* Goverament^^ut: 

the, respoftsiiirities bf its position,; and drefv^^' W 
;,WWgitimate;;exercise.df' its own ' 

,0r.>ability ’ that the^e/; should % 
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amount of contracilioUon in the theory and practice both of the 
Goveniment itself and of its political officers. Coneuirent with 
this manitest source of error was the circumstance tliat the {gene¬ 
rality o%treatisea on international law are, from their Euro¬ 
pean origin, conversant with tlicr status and relations of the in¬ 
dependent sovereignties of Europe j whilst the works of Amer¬ 
ican jurists, derive^, in a great measure from European proto¬ 
types, are naturally devoted to a consideration of the application 
of the principles thus derived to the relations of the federal 
states among themselves, or of the feileral Government itself 
in connexion with foreign powers. The older authorities on 
international law seldom had any reason for dwelling ni)on the 
position or the rights of mere dependencies; they either make 
very transient allusion to them, or pass them over alto¬ 
gether. The influence of the authors available on tlm sub¬ 
ject of the Jus Gentium was therefore calculated to lead our In¬ 
dian political officers unconsciously to adopt and to apply to 
the exceptional and subordinate position of our native chiefs, views; 
rules, and of course language only proi)erly applicalfle to the 
status inter se of sovereign and independent powers. Very grave 
errors and serious embarrassments may be traced to these com¬ 
bined sources; for not only were our own agents misled, but 
occasionally the misuse of terms implied admissions of which 
native chiefs were quick in taking advantage, and upon wbicli 
they based and advanced pretensions quite incompatible with their 
relative positions. Besides being misled themselves, our political 
officers therefore not unfrequently fostered grave misapprehen¬ 
sions on the part of native rulers. 

Nor will this tendency to misapply the vocabulary and the 
principles of iaternational law appear extraordinary to any one 
moderately conversant with the writings of later jurists. Refer 
for instance to Austen’s chapter in which he reviewsthe definitions 
of sovereignty given by Bentham, Hobl)es, Grotius, and You 
Martens of Gottingen; and wliere after criticizing the insuffi¬ 
ciency of their definitions he proceeds most laboriously to state 
his own. A pdrnsal of that chapter brings at once tbe convic¬ 
tion that even among jurists there had up to that time been a 
good deal of haziness of thouglit on this important subject of 
sovereignfcyi It cannot be surpj’ising therefore if the use of lan- 
guag|| very inappropriate to the actual relations existing, be¬ 
tween the Supreme Power and its subordinate feudatories, was 
to be found not alMie in the mouths of the political officers, 
but even in the despatches of Government and the Court of 
Directors. Occasionally, where political officers . tole of tbe 
native rulers to irhom they were accredited as if they had been 
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kings of France or emperors of Austria or Rnssia, the fact was 
ill part asoribable to the latent desire of not diminishing the re-- 
fleeted importance which is derived from the dignity and power of 
the Court to which a diplomatic officer is deputed. Bui^though 
sometimes self-irap<irtance, and at others misapprehension of the 
real position of native oliiefs coupled with a laudable desire to 

* do them all possible honour, affected the style of political officers, 
yet, such a passage as tlie following, which indicates the strange 
vibrations of our policy, affords both a key and an apology for 
the mistaken tone and language which often vitiates their Des¬ 
patches :.-r- 

' A fundamental principle in the arrangements made by the 
' British Government in Bundeleund was originally declared to 
‘ be the confirmation of the chiefs of that province in the 

* possession of such parts of their ancient territorial rights as 

* were held under AH Bahadooris Government, on condition of 

* their allegianee and fidelity to the British power, their renounc- 
' iiig all views of future aggrandizement, and their abandoning 
' such parts of Ali Bahadooris conquests as bad been resumed by 

* them subsequently to liis death. It was also resolved to form 
‘ arrangements with some leaders of plundering bands, who were 
' not hereditary chiefs, but whose hostility was directed solely to 

* the object of obtaining subsistence, and to grant these persona 

* some territory, with a view to the pacification of the country. 

* At first it was the policy of Government to leave the protection 
' of their territories to the chiefs themselves, and to exact no 
' tribute or revenue from them. lu several of the engagements 

* executed in 1805 and 1806, it was therefore distinctly stipulated 
‘ that the chiefs should renounce all claim to the aid and protec- 

* tion of Government. Experience, however, soon showed the 

* necessity of departing from this principle, and of declaring the 
' Bundeleund chiefs to be vassals and dependants of the British 

* Government. But it was never the intention of Government to 

* establish its laws and regulations in the states of these chiefs j 
' and to remove all doubt on this subject, these states were de- 

* dared by Regulation XXII. of 1812 to be exempt from the 
^ operation of the general regulations and from Idle jurisdiction 

* of the Civil and Criminal Courts. The particular clauses of 

* the engagements made with the chiefs which imply a right of 
'jurisdiction on the part of Government, have ever beeni||ader« 

* stood to convey exclusively a right of political jurisdiction', that 
is to say, a right to interfere for the setulSient of disputed 

* claims, differences/and disputes of aby kind, not through the 
' ^annel of the courts of justice, but through the ^eney of 

* representative of the British Goveminent in iipumieloubd.^*^ 

Voli 228 . 
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When in 1805 and 1806 Government reversed its policy, 
and negooiated with petty native states to obtain their renun¬ 
ciation of the protection of the British Government, the re¬ 
trograde step was an attempt to restore them to independence 
by casting upon them the duty of self-protection, and it was 
accompanied by the enunciation of corresponding principles. 
Under such circumstances the political officers could scarcely 
avoid reflecting the views, however mistaken, which influenced 
and guided the policy, of their Government. On such occa¬ 
sions the mischief does not cease with a change to a sounder 
policy. Government and its officers, after being for some time 
committed to an erroneous course, cannot at a stroke cast 
off its trammels. The traditions of office remain in the native 
chief's bureaux as well as in those of the agents of Go¬ 
vernment, and where there is a revival, as was the case in 
Lord William Bentinek’s time, of the policy of non-interference, 
its advocates ransack tlie records of previous years for pi’ecedents 
based on the errors of 1805 and 1806. dt thus becomes very 
difficult eflectually to weed oflicial correspondence of exploded 
and obsolete opinions. 

We have said that the polilical language of Government and 
its officers was coloured not alone by the verbiage of a defunct 
policy, but also in no minor degree by the accident that as Eu¬ 
ropean international law dealt only with the relations oi inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign political bodies, its language was not a- 
dapied to the consideration or treatment of an entirely different 
kind of connexion, namely that which exists between a supreme 
power and its subordinates. The technical terms in which to 
clothe such relations have to be created; and it was palpably 
easier to misapply those in use witlx reference to independent 
states than to coin new ones to meet tlje position and the obli¬ 
gations of dependencies. We have not far to turn for late in¬ 
stances of the misuse of the vocabulary of the European Law of 
Nations. A more glaring instance can scarcely be adduced than 
one which is given in Mr. Ait-chisou’s work, where the words 
* full sovereignty’ occur in the Sunnuds or Charters granted to 
the Sikh Protected Ciiiefs, Putteeala, Jheend, and Nabha. It is 
a complicated error. There is first the very important question 
whether powers of full sovereignty can beat all conferred ; whe¬ 
ther, ;they are not matter of fact dependent on the actual and 
the undisputed power of a substantive State;—next, whether 
the Goyernor-G^ral, or the Secretary of State, are ip any 
possible way competent to confer such powers;—especially* 
when their grant is pro tmto an infringement of Her Majesty’s 
sovereignty rigl^ts, nonsupported by any expressiem bf opinion 

A A'A 
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ojv the par^i of Parliament t—thenufchere is tlie absolute incompa¬ 
tibility of such powers with the funtlamental status of those 
chiefs as laid down by the Proclamations of 1809 and 1811 j— 
1.1 stly, there is the statement that the original documents are in 
Persian, that the English-Persian is of no validity, and that the 
words * full sovereignty, are a false and exaggerated rendering. 
We liave not space to enter into any discussion of those various 
questions, but when in 1860 a blunder of the kind cnuld be 
committed, no wonder tliat during earlier periods a frequent 
misappUcation. of significant terms should occur. The proper 
vocabulary did not exist, and men will risk much in official cor¬ 
respondence to eschew tedious and repeated forms of periphrasis 
which are contrary to the idioms of our language and to the 
temper of our people. 

At no small risk of being wearisome to our readers we inust 
allude to the other inconveniences which attend a misuse of 
words, conveying the idea of rights which arenon-existantin the 
subjects to whom the tSrras are applied. No better lield or more 
golden opportunity could be offered to those bent on creating 
political capital at the expense of the Anglo-Indian GovenimtMjt, 
and we are only surprised that this ricli mine has not been more 
greedily worked. A further inconvenience is the infialion of 
native chiefs, due to the inspiration of false ideas, and tlie ten¬ 
dency to foster notions of independence pretty cerlain to encour¬ 
age a wilful opposition to the wholesome advice and beneficial 
jufluence of the Supreme Government, a course pregnant with 
danger to the stability of native adniinist rations. Finally, there 
is the inconvenience of helping 1o misguide English statesmen, 
a race not over-disposed to give time and thought to the 
investigation of Indian affairs, and wlio are very ready to 
take as admissions on the part of tlie Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment any abuse of terms, however palpable, into which either 
the Government oi its agents may fall. In the present day 
when the habit has been encouraged of looking beyond the 
Government of India to the Home Government, and to the 
floor of the House of Commons, even too of Ihfe Upper House, 
as an arena for intrigue and the agitation of ridiculous preten¬ 
sions, the Government and their political officers cannot be 
too- precise and careful in the language they use. Yet the 
difficulty which besets their being so should be fully acknow¬ 
ledged. Where are they to look for an accurate and accepted 
phraseology free from associations or false analogies wliieh are 
inseparable from the employment of the comninn terms which 
have curj-eucy and are derived from the ihternataqn^law 
of ^irope? it might be ill-naturedly |mt aa. inlbi^ 
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of the utter indifference of^England to its Indian empire 
that there has been no atWpt whatever to analyze the 
relations existing between the supreme power and its subor¬ 
dinates. One of the last writers, Twiss, cannot be fairly blamed 
for neiflecting a subject which did not come witliin the scope 
of his work; as it only professed to treat of the law of 
nations considered as independent political communities, fault 
cannot justly be found with the summary way in which he dis¬ 
misses the consideration'of tlm dependent states of India, Yet 
what could be more mea;^re than the following* passagre which is 
all that he deigns to devote to the status of our native chief- 
ships ;— 

* The native states of India are instances of protected de- 
' pendent states, maintaining the most varied relations with 
' the British Government under compacts with the East India 
' Company. All these states acknowledge the supremacy of 

* the British Government, and some of them admit its right to 

* interfere so far in their intcjrnal affairs, that the East India 
' Company has become virtually sovereign over them. None 

* of tliese states however hold any political intercourse with 

* one another or with foreign powers.' 

Leaving out of consideration the strange fact that in 1861 
a writer of Twiss's ability should write of the East India Com¬ 
pany as a still existant sovereign body, we have the character¬ 
istic fact that, whilst ten lines ate sufficient for the notice 
conferred on the political relations of native states with the 
supreme British power, two full pages are assigned to the prin- 
cipality of Monaco, and two full pages to the Lordship of 
Kniphausen. 

It is useless th quote other auidiors for, except Austen, none ' 
attempt honestly to grapple with tlie status of semi-sovereigu 
states, a designation to which he objects. Even with Austen 
however India is wholly ignored. This may have arisen from 
tlie want of such a work as Mr. Aitchison’s at the time 
Austen wrote, for he was too profound a thinker, and too honest 
a one, to shirk the discussion of the relations of dependent 
states. Accordingly it is in his writings, more than in those 
of the generality of authors on the Jus Gentium, that guiding 
principles and an approach to correct phraseology may he 
obtained. Some of his generalizations are very remarkable, and 
it migM almost be imagined that he had the history of many 
native states in view when he penned such a passage as the 
following:—^Most indeed of the Governments^ deemedjmper- 
^ feetlv Supreme/ are Governments which in their nri^n had 
' be4fcihbstantiBlly vassal; bat which had insensibly escaped 
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* from most of their foaaiil ba^i^, thoagh they still continued 
'apparently in their primitive state of subjection,' Had 
Austen had in his eye the soohahs of the Delhi empire, or the 
robber Mahratta chiefs, the Peishvva's Lieutenants, no description 
could he more accurate. 

After a careful dissection of the distinction of soverei<rn and 
other political powers into suoli as are legislative, and such as 
are executive or administrative, he arrived at the conclusion, 
that of all the larger divisions of political powers tlie division 
of those powers into supreme and subordinate is perhaps the 
only precise one, and that ' a society political but subordinate 

* is merely a limb or member of a society political and independ¬ 
ent’; and, with respect to the rulers of sucli communities, he 
says ' the powers or rights of subordinate political superiors 

* are merely emanations of sovereignty. They are merely 
' particles of sovereignty committed by sovereigns to subjects.' 

It would have been well had these axioms of Ansten’s been 
better known by some ot our Indian political officers; they 
would then have been restrained from the loose employment of 
terms far more comprehensive than was properly applicable. 
"When a writer of Austen’s ability lays down the principle that 
' there is no such political mongrel as a Government sovereign 
' and subject,' and that the political powers of a Government 
deemed imperfectly supreme, exercised entirely and habitually 
at the pleasure and bidding of the other, are merely nominal 
and illusive, it is to be regretted that both on the part of Go¬ 
vernment and its officers greater attention should not have been 
paid to accuracy of expression. 

These remarks are made in no other than the most friendly 
feeling to native states, and from the conviction that the 
course mbst conservative of their permanent interests is that 
which prevents their rulers, from entertaining chimerical notions 
of their footing with respect to the Supreme Government: a just 
apprehension of their real position will show them the wisdom 
of avoiding opposition to the onward start which India is at 
length making under British rule} and the expediency of iden¬ 
tifying themselves and their stat^ with the progress now ef¬ 
fecting around them. By thus making common cause with 
the Britisli Government in its beneficent exertions, their own 
abiding interests will be far better fostered them by the indul¬ 
gence of empty pretensions. The English Government neither 
wishes to curtail their honours or their possessions; the adoption 
and suoeei^on Sunnuds entered in Mr, Aitchison'a wojrfc are 
proof of its disinterested desire for the perpetuation of i|||rnle 
of its subordinate allies and feudatori^t, The jcady idiitig||pich 
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can now be fatal to them ill, gross misrule and its consequent 
isolation from the policy of tne (Government of India, namely, 
the rapid improvement of India and its races. Thcdayn of the 
annexation policy are passed, and nothing but gross and 
obstinate dereliction from the obligations and duties of their 
position can henceforward endanger them; but they must 
hotnmrably discharge tho trust devolved upon them, for it will 
not he to their advantage to evoke the exercise of such re¬ 
medial measures as t|0se whicli Lord Elgin was compelled 
to adopt at Oodeypore. If the dajs of annexation are gnne, 
so too are the days of gross cruelty and tyranny; for British 
supremacy can neither tolerate nor cloak such alnise of admi¬ 
nistrative powers under the uegis of its pr -tectioti. 

Some of our readers may be disposiid to accuse us, in our 
previous observations, of combating an ideal danger; but a 
reference to Mr. Aitcdiison's remarks on Kattywar must disa¬ 
buse them of this suspicion, 

‘The flii'cu^sions with the Peishwa, however, were ended hy the Treaty 
' of 1817, by the 7tli Article* of which lie ceded to the Britisli (Joverninent 
' all hia rights in Kattywar; and since the agreeincutf in 1820 with the 
‘ Guilewar, hy wliich he engaged to send to troops into Kattywar and to make 
‘ no demands on the province except through the IJritlsh (^ivomraent, tho 

* supreme authority in Kattywar lies been vested in the llritish Governineut 

* fifBtly, ill its own share acquired under the Treaty of 1817, and 

* in the Guikwar’s share by virtue of the above agiTement. In 

* the districts known as the Panch MehalsJ however, wliich liad conic under 
‘ the direct rule of the Guikwar, and in Okanmmlul, which, afler its conquest 

* by the British Government, was ceded to the Guikwar hy the 7th 
‘ Article of the Treaty^ of 6th November 1817, the internal management 
‘ is conducted by the oIRcers of the Guikwar. 

‘ It was soon discovered that tho Kattywar chiefs, partly from their 

* pecuniary embarrassments, and partly from their weakness and the sub* 

* division of their jurisdictions, were incapable of acting up to the engage- 
‘ menis which bound them to yirescrve the peace of the country and suppress 

* crime. On the other hand, the British Government was fettered in its 
‘ efforts to effect an improvement in the administration hy these very engage- 
‘ ments which it had mediated when the country was under tlie authority of 
, * the Peishwa and the Guikwar, and when the substitution of tlie direct 

‘ control of the British supremacy for that of the native governments had 

* not been contemplated. These engagements, > besides considerations of 

* financial %nd political expediency, prevented the subjection of the chiefs to 
‘ ordinary British rule, and no course of reform was left open save to jn - 
‘ troduce a special authority suited to the obligations of Ihe British Goverii- 
‘ ment, the actual condition of the country, and the usages and character of 

* its inhnbita,nt3. Inquiries which had been instituted in 1820 showed that 
' the Kattywar chiefs believed the sovereignty of the country to reside in 

* the power to whom they paid tribute; that before the British Govern«»etit 

, • See toU III., page 70. t See vol. III. page 848. . 

t Amrelee, Dharee, and Dattturwar, In the Kattywar division; Kotinar in 
Soriflti; and Banmaggnr in Oohelwar. 
f See nlwvo, page 830; , 
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* assumed the euprerae authority, the Quikwar had th? right of interfering 

* to settle disputed suecessions, to puniah oSenders seized in ohiefships of 
‘ which they were not subjects, to seize and punish indiscriminate plunderers, 
‘ to coerce chiefs who disturbed the general peace, and to interfere in cases 

* of flngfrant abuse of power or notorious disorder in the internal government 
' of the chiefs. Cased therefore, upon these rights of the supreme power, 
‘ the British Government, in 1831, established a Criminal Court of Justice 

* in Kattywar, to be presided over by the Political Agent aided by three or 
‘ four chiefs as assessors, for the trial of capital crimes in the estates of 
‘ chiefs who were too wealt to punish such offences, and of crimes committee 

* by petty chiefs upon piie another, or otherwise than in the legitimate 

* exercise of authority over their own dependants. Until the year 186.’J 

* every setrtence passed by this Court was siii»nilte<l to the Bombay Govern- 

* ment for approval; but. now sentences not exceeding imprisonmerit for seven 

* years do'not require tlie sanction of superior authority. There are five chiefs 
' in Kattywar, viz.. Jooiiagurii, Nowarmggur, BhoWnuggiir, Poorbundur, 

‘ and Drangdra, who exercise first class jnrit.diclion, that is to say, have 

* power to try for capital offences, without permission from the Ifolitical 
' Agent, any persons except British subjects; and eight, viz., Wankaneer, 

‘ Morvee, Rajkot, Gopdul, Dheral, Limree, Wudwan, and Palitana, wlio 
‘ exercise second class jurisdiction, that is to say, have power to try for 
‘ capital offences, without permission of tlie Political Agent, their own sub- 

* jeets only. 

‘ Notwithstanding these efforts to reform the administration of Katty* 

* war, there has been liltle improvement in the conditfon of the country. 

' The social and political system of Kattywar w described as a system of 

* sanguinary boundary disputes, murders, robbery, adduction, arson, and 

* self-outlawry. Upwards of two hundred persons arc said to have volun- 
‘ tarily made themselves outlaws and to snbsisr, jnmfessedly by depredation, 

‘ Although about eighty of the petty states which existed in 1807 have been 

* absorlwd in other states, yet. from tlioconstaritsnb-division of possp.ssions by 
'inheritance, the mimher of separate jurisdictions* has risen to four hun- 
‘ cired and eightetm, and in the majority of these the jurisdictior claimed is 

* (tcer two villages, one village, and often over a fraiuion of a village. A 
‘ scheme is now under the consideration ot government for the ro-ovganlza- 
' lion of tlie administration by classifying tlie petty chiefs and defining theiy 
‘ powers and the extent of their jurisdiction, dividing the country into four 
‘ districts and ap|X)iiiHng European officers to these districts to superintend 
' the administration generally, and more particularly to try inter-jurisdic- 
‘ tlonal eases and offenders who have no known chief, or who are under such 
‘ petty landholders as may be unahle^o bring tbein to trial.’ 

Can tiie fedwiio ad aUwdum be carried te a greater length 
than the idea of independent jurisdictions over fractions of 
villages? Were an English jurist to push the theory in 
which some of them revel (that the king is the fountain of 
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justice and the source of executive power) to the extent that 
every bailiff, keeping himself awake as Beadle of the parish 
cliurch by warming his cane on the backs of sleepy charity 
school boys, exercised independent sovereign powers, the 
theory would be thought extravagant. Both are however 
equally logical deductions from the assumed premises, and the 
cane of the Beadle is probably as efficacious an emblem of tlie 
sceptre as any which a Thakoor glorying in sovereignty over 
the sixteenth part of a poor Kattywar village could display. 
In the case of this province it would not be difficult to traco 
back to Colonel Walker’s misuse of terms the whole long 
chain of a mistaken policjy in stereotyping, under the influence 
of an erroneous lead, the preposterous pretensions of petty 
chiefs to the exercise of sovereignty rights over separate and 
(so called) independent jurisdictions. It might thus be shown 
that for a long series of years Governineu^has been engaged 
in exorcising spectres of its own raising, hut which unfor¬ 
tunately are easier raised than laid again, where, as is the case 
with our system, even errors are crystallized witli sober good 
faith and always find most conservative supporters. 

The wise and conciliatory policy of Lord Canning was not 
without some counterpoise. The liberal rewards granted were 
not always very well proportioned to the real services rendered 
in 1857 j on the contrary some of the rewards vvere excessive, 
others misplaced, and there was some truth in an adage then 
current that the most profitable of all lines was that of a native 
chief, playing a waiting game and drawing it so line that the 
odds were great whether a halter or the collar of the new 
order was to adorn his neck; for those who played that game 
usually came out not only vvliite-wasl«|id hut profusely belauded 
and rewarded, whilst the idea was fostered by the eagerness 
to praise and recompense that but for the support of these luke¬ 
warm allies we should in 1857 have been driven to onv ships. 
Flattering as the idea was to the dignity and importance of 
native chiefs, it is not surprising that to the present day some 
of them labour under the fallacy that this notion had, in their 
bur individual cases, an astounding amount of reality. There 
is a correspbnding estimation of the inordinate value of their 
own meritorious services, and of the depth of the eternal obli¬ 
gation under which the British Government lies to these Pala¬ 
dins, and how very ill requited they have been in comparison 
with rival claimants for the liberality of Government, Each 
one of them lifted the English cause out of the mire j and hut 
for his peculiar exertions and heroism our case was hopeless. 
A very large amount of bladder-like sound and inflistion is thb 
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r 0 sult, and it may be doubted whether a single cliief, however 
generous the British Government may have been, was either 
content or grateful. On the other hand however Lord 
Canning’s policy, by the assurance it gave that annexation 
formed no part of our future scheme of administration, 
softened down the nervous apprehension in which native 
chiels-lived. Daring Lord Dalhousie’s reign the dread of 
annexation reached a point of extreme tension,'and the events 
of 1857 justifying s,everity on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the magnanimous policy of Lord Canning came as a 
surprise, and though caeli chief was discontented with his own 
share of‘ the bountiful return made for small services, and 
growling comparisons were frequent, yet, in spite of these 
pettinesses, there was produced a general impression favourable 
to the disinterestedness of the British Government. The incubus 
anuexatiou was removed, and free from this nightmare fear 
the chiefs breathe! freer. No better proof of the altered state 
of feeling could be adduced than that many of the chiefs, 
Scindiaand Jeypoor at their head, have agreed to cede full-rights 
of sovereignty over land taken up for Kailway purposes. This 
has been done with a view of enabling tlie British Government 
to legislate for the maintenance of security to person and proper¬ 
ty along the lines of Kail, which before long will traverse the 
territories of so many of our dependent chiefs ; but indispensably 
necessary as this cession is, and manifestly to the advantage 
and interest of those who have wisely made it, yet we venture 
to assert that but for the confidence in our intentions due to 
Lord Canning’s policy and measures, no such concession 
would Iiave been willingly made by a native chief. It would 
have been regarded, a% it is still by some, as being the 
introduction of the small end of the wedge, and would have 
been opposed and resisted accordingly. 

This brings us to the consideration how far, judging from 
such concessions as are above noted and from the a-bolition of 
transit duties recorded in M,r. Aitchison’s work, native chiefs 
are becoming sensible of the immense benefit which they and 
their subjects are deriving from the trade which the Knglish 
power has brought to the shores of India, and the wealth which 
has in consequence flowed into the country. Do they value as 
they ought the advantage which accrue to them from the 
enterprize and the ability of the European commercial coi^mh- 
nity ? Without in any way derogating from the qualities, dis¬ 
played by the Parsees, who, on the Bombay side, haye >^ta^ished 
their pre-eminence, and are also elsewhere distinguished SS enjight- 
ened and successful merolwnts, it must be &owed with 
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fes? exceptions the trade and commerce of India owes every 
tiling to the genius and daring enterprize of our own countrymen, 
and but little to that of its own native sea-faring merchants. 
Is there any due appreciation of the benefits conferred on our 
Indian dependencies by their connexion with the greattjst com¬ 
mercial country of the world through the agency of ^ large 
body of intelligent •British merchants engaged in bringing 
India as it were into contact with every region of the globe, 
by opening her ports to the free iniliix of the products of Eastern 
and Western nations? We think that there is a dawning 
perception of the great utility of our dominion from this point 
of view. The visits of native chiefs to Calcutta and Bombay 
have lately been move fretiuent, being facilitated by the Railways, 
and it w impossible hut that the sight of such a ship-laden river 
as tlie Hooghly, and such a magnificent harbour as Bombay, 
must excite reflections in the minds of native chiefs and their 
followers calculated to allay their prejudices against a race which 
they have usually only known through its official representa¬ 
tives, and necessarily therefore under relations not the best 
ada'pted to smooth down pride ruffled by a sense of imposed 
subordination. There is a wide distance however between the 
superficial impression which such flying visits may make, and 
anything approaching to intercourse with the leading members 
of our great commercial capitals. Time must elapse before na¬ 
tive chiefs, fully alive to their own interests as they on some 
points are, can be expected to share the enlarged views of our 
commercial men and cordially to co-operate by saitable me^ures 
ill a vigorous expansion of the leading facilities ot their subjects. 

A net of Railways will rapidly develop the commercial inter¬ 
course and exchange of produce of provinces, and will thus tend 
to amalgamate their interests, but it will also effect good by des¬ 
troying the isolation which fosters the jealousy of distinct juris¬ 
dictions. It will inevitably undermine in some degree the atti¬ 
tude of permanent bristling hostility to each other wliicli they 
now assume and jealously maintain. Still we must not miscal¬ 
culate the revolutionizing power of Railways, for although their 
effect may be great in both the above respects, and tlioir influence 
immense in the general improvement of India, yet it will be 
long before an entire blending of the constituent parts of this 
vast and heterogeneous empire can take place. By our treaties 
and engagements we have conserved and crystallized adminis- 
tmtive rights which will endure long after the improved state of 
iateroonrse makes the inconvenience of numerous jurisdictions 
vexatious. It is needless to add that whatever the inconveniences 
that may hereafter arise, they can onljr be surmounted by the 
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voluntary co-operation of the native chiefs with whom our com¬ 
pacts stand; and as our engagements will be observed with 
scrupulous good faith, it.must be the work of time and of an 
advanced stage of education and civilization before native 
rulers are likely either to see the necessity or admit the expedi¬ 
ency Of conforming their laws and system to those of our own 
provinces. It mast on this point be borne in mind that we are 
ourselves building up, under the general control of a supreme 
legislature, different minor circles of presidency jurisdictions, 
each with a rapidly augmenting volume of local laws emanating 
from them as distinct though subordinate foci of legislation; so 
that even according to our own example, influenced in practice 
by a dread of over-centralization, there will be nothing abso¬ 
lutely incongruous in the separate jurisdictions and distinct 
* coutumea* of native states. The immense area of the empire 
and t!ie dissimilarity of its races will be the best apology for the 
protracted continuance of such a status; much however will be 
gained if the broad features of our Civil and tJriminal Codes be 
accepted. To a certain extent this is already the case, for the 
principles of our jurisprudence and their embodiment in simplified 
Codes have already to a moderate degree permeated the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in native states and coloured their practice. 
Nor is this at all surprising, for as these states have no institu¬ 
tions in which either judicial or revenue officers can obtain the 
training which can alone qualify for a satisfactory discharge 
of such duties, their rulers are frequently driven to select their 
head judicial oflScers and sometimes their revenue ministers, 
from the native functionaries who, having served a long ap¬ 
prenticeship in our Courts and Provinces, have as it were gra¬ 
duated in law and revenue systems. Under these circum¬ 
stances, whatever the extent to which such men may be forced 
to mould their own views in submission to the traditions and the 
practice of the executive systems over which tliey are invited 
to preside, the principles on which they act are ba#ed on tlioir 
previous training, and the experience they have acquired that 
its principles were sound and universally applicable. The in¬ 
fluence of such men is not wholly transitory. Gradually^ though 
almost imperceptibly, tliey inoculate with sounder principles 
tlie offices into which they are introduced, and bite so to speak 
into their traditions. 

Again, daring minorities, the Supreme Goverument being 
responsible for the administration of ehiefships, tlhe oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself for the introduction of wholesome reforms,, 
and of improvements of every kind. Now minorities, thja 
students of Indian History well know; '»are not oif inflrequent 
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occurrence, and there are fe^S' things which after* scrutiny prove 
more creditable to the integrity of the British Government, and 
to its honour, than the faithful manner in which it discharges its 
duty as the guardian and protector of its minor feudatories. 
A great deal depends on these occasions on the wisdom and the 
administrative ability of its agents, who, in the trust manage¬ 
ment of such territories, are forced to bear in mind, that, as the 
administration must revert cm the minor coming of age to the 
machinery which the native ruler will be able to command, the 
improvements introduced must not surpass the capacity of the 
instrumentality with which they are ultimately to be wor ked. 
Otherwise all will crumble and disappear the moment the 
strong hand and will of the agent is relaxed. Of course under 
these Conditions great judgment is required, atfS of a sort which 
no regulation training can impart, being of a higher order; but 
it is by thus judiciously taking advantage of opportunities that 
an impulse is given to the admitiistration of native states which 
keeps them, if not abreast of, yet not hopelessly lagging be¬ 
hind the advance of improvement around them. It is at such 
times that the sounder principles of our Civil and Criminal 
jurisdiction strike root j and that once introduced into practice, 
and fairly accepted by the people, t|>e attempt to eradicate them 
arbitrarily becomes both difficult and discreditable. Where the 
education of the chief is well managed during a minority, ho 
is not likely when he comes to power to be so short-sighted or 
pr^’udieed, as to incur the odium of subverting what tends to 
the content and good will of his subjects. Popularity is some¬ 
thing even in native states. There is thus a fair and reason¬ 
able prospect, one way and another, of native states being gra¬ 
dually confederated in the acceptance of the broader principles 
of our judicial system. Civil and Criminal, though there may 
long remain great diversity in the mode of applying the 
axioms of jurisprudence thus derived. For a long time to come 
our Codes ntiy he to native states what the Eoman. law was 
to the provinces of Prance, which did not recognize it as having 
the force of law, but were governed by their own * couinmi! 
As the Roman law prevailed in numerous provinces of Prance 
and guided the judicial tribunals of these 'pays du droit 
*^crit,' so in India our own provinces whose tribunals will he 
gnided by our Codes i^y be regarded as 'les pays du droit ^t,* 
whilst the dative states will he much in the position of ^ les 
' pays coutumiers,* where, though the civil or ]^m^ law ^had 
not the sanie force as in Mes pays 4n droit ^erit,'yet it was in 
a qualified sense the nornotal law of France, being of gene¬ 
ral authority that where the 'contume* or comou^ law of the 
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province was rHute/llie Roman or civil law, if in point, ruletl 
to the exclusion of the application of the * coufcume’ of any 
other province. A French jurist, speaking of the civil law says, 
'Ubi ad subortas lites, ct quaestiones nihil provinciali le»e 

* cautura est, forensem semper jttrisprufdentia Romana f^cit pagi- 
' nam, ad eamque perpetuo, quasi ad sacram ancoram, certissi- 

* ceamque in expediendis coiitroversiis semitam decurritur cum 
^sit certissiraa quaedam velut amwssis ad internoscendum quid 
'aeqtrius, melius; tradit vero de coinmnnibus vitsn officiis prae- 
^cepta quay alibi non reperias.^ In similar terms many a native 
state, when applying tlse principles of our Civil and Criminal 
Codes, will speak of the labours of onr jurists long before our 
system of law is litersdly accepted as valid in such territories. 
Practically Imwever there may be brought about sufficient assU 
milation to prevent any very severe friction or antegonisin; 
and we have an instance in the acceptance of the Thuggee and 
Dacoitee Department, with its special agency, of an imperial 
institution stretching the web of its police and informers over 
native states as well as our own provinces. Indeed it may now 
be regarded as having its separate machinery and system con¬ 
tinue rather with the view of being a connecting link between 
our own police and that of native staftes^ in order to* com¬ 
bined action for the suppression of the widespread fraternities 
of Thugs and Dacoits, than as intended solely for tlieir extir¬ 
pation in our own provinces. Tliat has been tolerably well 
effected in British India as far as Thuggee is concerned, but 
the seeds of it are rife elsewhere; and its orgamssed bands 
finding shelter in native states around would soon start upon 
a fresh career of activity and criine were it not for the vigilance 
of this exceptional department. 

We cannot however shut our eyes to a difficulty which the 
development of Railways and free and rapid intercourse with 
difterent parts of India is certain to raise. Tlie number of 
European British-born subjects employed in India and travers¬ 
ing it in every direction is already much increased, and will 
with the advance of Railways be much more so hereafter. Tho 
question therefore will soon have to be solved how, with mfer- 
ence, to British-born subjects in native states, law can be 
brought to bear. The way out of this difficulty would be much 
disembarrassed, provided the imperial supremacy of the Crown 
in India bo accepted as a reality, and the supreme legislature 
empowered by Parliament be authorized jto deal with the ques¬ 
tion in the manner in which it can alone be Ooccipetentiy met.; 
W if there be any shrinking from this position, ahd a wrow- 
ing of the power of legislation for ifi^tish-bbin sh^SCts in 
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deference to subordinate and dependent territorial jurisdictions, 
treated pro hoc vice as sovereign and independent, then we 
foresee very serious impediment to this growing danger being 
effectually grappled with before^ an adequate solution come to 
be forced upon the Home and the Indian Governments by the 
occurrence of grave events. 

We do not feel ^warranted in prolonging this article by a 
further digr^sion on the probable future of native states. 
Every thing will depend on their gradually coalescing, dove¬ 
tailing as it were with the onward progress of British India. 
They form a large part of the area of the empire, and enjoy vari¬ 
ous degrees of capacity for improvement, but no one who has 
traversed them will deny the fact that they present an immense 
field for improvement. Aware that some of them lie under 
great disadvantages as to soil and position, we are not disposed 
to draw invidious comparisons between our own more favoured 
provinces and those of native states; at the same time we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there are those among 
them who enjoy considerable advantages in soil, products, and 
population, and who nevertheless make but very indifferent 
use of these favourable circumstances. Some are still inflated 
with a disproportionate idea of their own importance, and have 
not yet shaken free from the old Mahratta dream of supremacy. 
This leads them to waste their means on the maintenance of 
forces for which they can have no possible use, except as in 1857 
to show to the world hpw entirely unequal they are to control 
the military mob they collect around them when a crisis arrives. 
Whilst battening upon the resources of the state, impoverishing 
its treasury, and crippling it from useful and reproductive expen¬ 
diture, armed mobs of the kind here alluded to are a source of 
weakness rather than of strength, and present a delusive show 
of force which crumbles at tlie first touch of Qpnflict; and 
which, from the instinct of such bodies being a chronic state of 
hostility to the British Government, have a tendency to compro¬ 
mise their chiefs with the supreme power. Enough for purposes 
of state, and the enforcement of the authority of the chief in 
liis own territory is all that native Governments can require; 
and every thing beyond this is a costly, and may prove a ruinous, 
error. 

Mr. AltchieQn^s;!f|>refatory remarks would easily leads us into 
digressions of a piore e^iitend^ character, hut though we are aware 
that we have done but scant justice to our author, and could 
follow many .other lines of fought which his volumes suggest, 
we feel that already the pataeuee of our readers mush have been 
unduly taxed by the length at which we have dwelt on points 
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wbichj however important in themselves, can scarcely be said to 
command general interest or to admit of being treated otherwise 
than in a dry manner. We cannot however part from the au¬ 
thor of the Book of Treaties without complimenting the com¬ 
petition civilians on this the first fruits of their literary labours. 
It redounds to the credit of the whole body, and it will be ac¬ 
cepted as a happy omen of what may be ejtpected from them. 
Whilst the old class of civilians probably closed their literary 
exhibitions with Mr. Muir's valuable work on the life of Mahomed, 
a work which has most deservedly added to the reputation of Mr. 
Muir, and is in every respect a worthy legacy from the Haileybury 
order of civilians, we hail with pleasure the proof afforded by 
Mr. Aitchison's work that the competition men threaten a most 
honourable rivalry with their predecessors ; and that judging by 
the first fruits the public may look forward with considerable 
assurance that the ability and talent which marked the old 
school will not be found to degenerate with the new. 
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Aet. V.— Rejport of He Commissionerg of Inquiry ink In¬ 
dian Accounts, (Gasette of India Mxtmordimry^ 25th October 
1864.) 

' > 

W HEN we consider how universal is the importance of money 
and the desire for its possession, it seems strange that "no- 
thing is so distasteful to most men as a consideration of the means 
of preserving it. The manager of a great Joint Stock Bank 
at home, writing on the Philosophy of Banking, gravely urged, 
as a great and appreciable proof of its advantages, that by 
making all payments by cheques, men would be saved keeping 
accounts, at least of their expenditure. And even men who 
have advanced so far as to be able to put down their receii)t8 
on one side of a sheet and their outlay on the other, regard as 
a solemn mystery anything like a budget, anything, that is, 
like an estimate of probable receipts and of fitting expenditure, 
which may be some check on their manner of living in a com¬ 
ing year; and one friend, who does prepare a domestic budget, 
is compelled to produce it in his drawing room for the wonder¬ 
ing contemplation of his friends, just as he would a photograph 
of the Princess Alexandra and her bahy, or a newly found coin 
of Apollodotus from Pesliawur. And as men are in private 
life, so are they in public. Code after code of law appears, is 
mastered and successfully administered; but accounts are lookedon 
.as mysterious things to be liandlefl only by the initiated, i. e, 
to put it in district officer's phrase, by bis baboos. No doubt 
there is also a lurking contempt for accounts, as bringing no 
credit and as having been at times entrusted to men held in 
small esteem; and certainly the only way to keep district 
accounts in good order is to make oflicers feel that well-kept 
accounts are an essential part of the well being of the empire, 
and that, the reviewing officers are their superiors rather than 
their inferior in knowledge and position, and even in breeding. 
The most simple system will not work itself, and those who 
have to work it mus^ feel that they are not soiling their fingers 
by the task. Yet where stewards are so overtaxed as our district 
by officers, it is of the greatest consequence that their work he 
made as simple and as light ||s possible, and any change, though 
costly, which may secure this, should he welcomed with 
eargerness. 
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Twelve months ago there landed in Calcutta two gentlemen 
skilled in the English sjsthm of account, and entertained at 
great cost to improve the Indian, In the course of the past 
autumn have appeared two voluminous and able reports, on the 
military and civil accounts respectively, and that on the Public 
Works* accounts, to which their first attention was given, though 
less widely circulated, must be at least as bulky. At present 
however we have to do with the second of these only, that on 
the gener^ accounts of the empire. As a good system of 
account is the greatest stimulant to economy and the best 
secufity for its observance, all tax payers every where are con¬ 
cerned in the account system of their own country; so that 
though even Mr. Gladstone might fail in making it interesting, 
a paper on such a subject might well be read with attention. 
And this should pre-eminently be the case in India, where a 
large proportion of the readers are officials, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the officials more or less closely responsible for the 
management of the monies of the State. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan and his Commissioners however are not 
the first to attempt to improve the Indian system of account, 
though the peculiar conditions of the problem, and the necessity 
of employing in the main unskilled workmen have rfide the 
task difficult. Like all systems framed by Englishmen it has 
been biult up bit by bit, the day*s needs suggesting, and limit¬ 
ing, the day*8 advance. Our territories were included in three 

5 residencies, united only in bearing a common allegiance to a 
istant head; each thus had its own accounts, consolidated with 
those of other presidencies only in England if at all, its own 
system, its own rules, its own machinery. Here pre-audit 
seems to boast an immemorial*(Indian) antiquity, there it.is a 
thing of yesterday; here Collectors cannot tell how they shall 
get on without a Civil Paymaster, there they mournfully presage 
such annoyances as they remember his first appointment twcoty 
years ago removed ; here the Accountant was a sort of Piuan<i 
cial Secretary, there he was only a deputy of a Revenue Board. 
Nowhere however was any special training provided for, or any 
special aptitude demanded in, the preparer of the State accounts. 
Every one was supposed to know all the local rules, and all 
general principles, of account, just as he was supposed to know 
all Hindu and Mahomedan law. A Civil Auditor passed away 
to a district, and a junior succeeded, expecting to hold office for 
some two years, having a general idea of the rales he had to 
adtainistev, bearing with more or, less content, his ignorance 
di ahstruser points, foUovnng on saeh points with itiore or less 
l^uetonoe the guidance of hia head assistant, uad looking for- 
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ward eagerly to the time when he should blossom as a full 
Collector. The ease of the Accountant indeed was so far differ¬ 
ent tljat he did not necessarily look forward to farther promo¬ 
tion, but he had no special knowledge of book-keeping, and was 
possibly puzzled by finding he might with equal safety* order a 
man to debit or to credit a certain sum. 

Such was the systqm when the Court, on 17th Junel856,^called 

* the attention of the Supreme Government to various important 

* questions connected with the comparative condition of the 

* Indian finances, past and prospective, the causes of a continued 

* increase of charge, the most suitable means of reducing the 
‘ expenditure within the income, and the importance of adopting 

* measures for refraraing the Offices of Account at the subordinate 
‘ presidencies, in order that a succession of officers conversant with 

* tlie business of Accounts to the higher posts in the Department 

* might be secured, and appointments to vacancies regulated 
' accordingly,’ A supply of trained officers could not be secured 
for a department boasting but two offices j differences of system 
would have made a skilled accountant from Bengal an ignorant 
learner in Madras; a local government would be little willing 
to give to a stranger meat for which a nestling of its own was 
hungeririfU; and so, after directing that the Bengal system of 
account be everywhere used, the Supremo Government, with the 
Court’s consent, gathered all the local offices into one department 
directly subordinate to the Financial office in Calcutla.f The 
persons employed were to be picked men, chosen by examination 
after five years’ approved service, pledged to serve in the depart¬ 
ment to the end of their Indian career, liable to be moved from 
presidency to presidency at intervals of not less than two yeai’s, 
and drawing salaries higher than those of their contemporaries, 
lest the greater freedom and less cost of country life, and the 
moi‘6 interesting labours of a district officer, should render all 
unwilling to volunteer for the new department. The plan 
secured to all the most varied experience as disburser, as auditor, 
as accountant; but the temptations offered were too small 
to overcome men’s objections to tbe incessant dreary rou¬ 
tine of office life^ nneheered by the hope of distinction or of 
any great prize; to tbe one examination which was held the 

* A few years back an officer, with heavy accounts, and fortunately more 
knowledge of business than most, received instructions from the Accountant, 
which his head clerk interpreted thus' Oh yes, Sir, quite plain. Sir j be 

* say take ffrom credit*debit and put to debit-credit,' The Accountant re¬ 
jecting an imperfect voucher, instrocted tho officer to write back the credit 
he had taken, and again debit himself with the amount. 

t Calcutta Gazette, 3rd April 1858, p.< 611, 
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whole presidency of Fort William supplied but three candidates, 
and the demand of preliminary service had to be lowered that the 
best man might be appointed. 'I'his scheme has been formally 
abandoned for one put forth by Mr. Laing just before his 
retirement, whereof the practical etfect must certainly be that no 
more covenanted officers will enter the department. Besides 
their natural unwillingness to serve under men technically of 
lower rank, they will be deterred by the small prizes set before 
them; theydook to end their service with something more than 
Rs. 2,000 a month, to be earned by something more pleasant than 
incessant office work, and in a climate more healthy and a 
residence more cheap than Calcutta, tlieir chance of obtaining 
even this small success being materially diminished by the fact 
fhat the pension rules of their departmental seniors seem 
trained almost as if to secure none but death vacancies. 

So far, then, the steps gained were three; uniformity of 
account, training for the accountants, and their close responsibi¬ 
lity to the Supreme Government. The importance of the last is 
less evident than that of the former steps, and may admit of a 
little explanation. Formerly these officers knew the orders even 
of the Supreme Government only through, and with the interpre¬ 
tation ofj the Local; now those orders are sent to them direct, 
and they are bound not to accept without reference any ques¬ 
tionable construction of the Government to which they are 
attacked. But we may illustrate; three years ago it was whis¬ 
pered that tlie Punjab Government had allowed an officer ^ to 
* take his work^ to a hill station a hundred miles from his own 
bounds, and claimed a power to do so generally; under the 
former system this must have passed unquestioned, but the 
Civil Paymaster objecting, as under the present system he was 
hound to do, the Supreme Government denied that local admi¬ 
nistrations possessed any such powers. 

The system of account made general was that known as the 
Bengal ^stem. Our plan does not demand, nor our space 
allow, that we compare this with its earlier rivals; but though it 
had been perfect, as are mercantile accounts, as a record, it was 
useless for the first purpose of all good State accounts, for check: 
it had no Budget It had indeed its three estimates which no¬ 
body 'trusted, which bound nobody, any one of which might 
have been a quarter of a million wi'ong without , causing its 
framer or his government more ineonvenience than a temporary 
discredit, which, in a society so changing as that of India, would 
have been foi^gotten only less soon tnan any distinction he might 
have gained. The First Report of Mr. Wilson^s Budget and 
A^it Committee of 1861 shows no trace of the estimates ever 
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having been treated as more than Cash Re<juirement statements, 
or of the whole expenditure of the State having been, year by year, 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny; and rightly says that Hhe chief 
‘ deficiency in the Indian system is the want of a Budget 

* estimate of specific votes or sanctions for each service, and 
' branch of service, for the year, * * and the absence 

* of any return by which the progress of expenditure, under the 

* several heads of sanctioned service, can, from time to time, be 

* ascertained in the course of the year.* But, indeed, it needed 
neither committee, nor commissioners, nor ex-Secretary to the 
Treasury, to tell people who had resolved to live on what they 
could afford to spend, not what they would like to spend, that 
the only plan was to see what could afforded for each ‘head 
of expenditure, and to take measures for a continual watch 
against an outlay of more than the approved amount. 

The circumstances of the times invest with a sort of dignity 
the sonorous truisms which make up a large part of Mr. Wilson*8 
minute of 7th April 1860. He declared his object to be two-fold, 
to secure that expenditure he prepared by a deliberate sanction, 
given by one authority after considering the ways and means 
and the divers projects of the year, and, by Imperi^ Audit of 
well prepared ^ Imperial Accounts,* to secure that ffie money 
granted, and no more, has been expended on the objects ap¬ 
proved. As a first step the Anticipation estimate was improv¬ 
ed into a Budget estimate, after consideration whereof ‘ the Su- 
‘ preme Government will allot and appropriate to each branch of 
' the service, and to the several detail^ heads within each branch, 

* specific sums.* These allotments were to limit absolutely the 
expenditure on each head for the year, so absolutely, that though 
the sudden advent of locusts might justify the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in offering a reward for their destruction without previous 
sanction, an application for after-sanction must at once be made j 
while, as the more terrible visitation of famine was more slow in 
its advances, no aid could be given to the afflicted people without 
previous sanction. The former liberty of local governments could 
not co-exist with any ‘ Imperial Budget* worthy of the name, 
and it may have been necessary to make them feel the work some¬ 
what sharply at first; but the harshest rules have iidW been ex¬ 
plained away, and reasonable freedom so restored. 

To consider how expenditure might best be brought to ac¬ 
count, with a comparison at every stage between grant and out¬ 
lay culminating in the 'Appropriation Audit* of the * Imperial 
Books, * a well-chosen committee was appointed with most de¬ 
finite instructions. It is not necessary for present purpose to 
trace it through its ten reports, from that of fiOth July 1860 con- 
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trasting the rival Bystems, to that of 18th January 1861, 
detailing the duties of the Auditor-General. Sufficeittosay 
that the complicated array of returns which it required to he 
furnished by the Beputy Auditor-General, gave little hope that 
arrears would be avoided for the future, not to say that existing 
arrears could he brought up; and its provision that the balance 
of the grants of a year should be held for twelve months avail¬ 
able to meet outstanding charges made any * Appropriation 
Audit' worth naming, any final balancing of expenditure 
against grant, impossible till the close of another year. But 
when (me reads the committee's recommendation to assimilate 
the Indian system which does actually possess many ad- 
* vantages similar to those possessed by the English practice) 

^ in principle to the English system, once lor all, so that India 
^ may in future possess a financial system which wiU be adrait- 
' ted to be theoretically and practically perfect,' one remembers 
with a little amusement that one part of this system did not 
continue in use a year, and that, after several intermediate 
changes of importance, Sir Charles Trevelyan and his Commis¬ 
sioners propose to improve the whole off the face of the earth. 

For so far at least extends the improvement proposed by the 
Commiss^ers, Though not prepared to acknowledge their 
scheme to be in every point new, or to hold all their principles 
sound, all their proposals wise, or all their remarks in good taste, 
no reader of the report under review will deny to its authors 
credit for either care or ability. Too much may he made of 
visits to mofussil offices; the short time allowed may have made 
those visits of use only in name. The tone of some passages 
may argue a foregone conclusion, and betray the hand of the 
advocate rather than the judge ; we may instance statements 
made without hint of verification, or their dainty joke that 
there is as much to be said for two pre-audits as for one. The 
general principles, too, which they have laid down, may not be 
accepted by Wt none will deny that they had srt before 
themselves a definite goal, and had a clear conception of the 
steps whereby that end might possibly be attained. But we 
doubt much whether the simplicity they desire would he in every 
way profitalfle. To say nothing here of the proposal to have 
district accounts unclassified, is the jealousy between govern¬ 
ments, which is said to be fostered by inter-governmental ad¬ 
justments, wholly or chiefly iiqurious ? Surely a Governor may 
take a legitimate pride in seeing that his province is cheaply^ 
managed, and the only practicable test of cheapness herein is' 
comparison with the cost at which like resbB® arc obtained else¬ 
where. And the knowledge that his charges are sabjeoted to 
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hostile criticism would probably make a Govornor scrutinise 
them himself vdth almost hostile eyes. Sir Bartle Frcre^’s 
minute on the cost of the Piiiyab administration was unfair^ for it 
charged against a local government the cost of the imperial 
reserve, but it showed that all did not sec with the same eyes 
as the writers of Punjab Eeports. Indeed, if any Governor 
should find that hi^ revenue does not cover his civil cliarge, and 
also pay for such part of tlie army as might be regarded as the 
necessary internal garrison of his province, he should ask himself 
on what ground, political or military, would he justify its reten¬ 
tion, and might well doubt whether his scheme of administration, 
in being too costly for his finances, was not self-condemned as 
more costly than his rude people required. And it is so easy 
to bring admirable reasons for isolated increases of expenditure, 
that the cost of administration cannot bo tested by arguments 
justifying its details, but only by detailing and comparing the 
cost of like administration elsewhere. Experience shows that 
as a favourite district will have a succession of picked officers, 
and as the cry of such men for increased establishments is more 
likely to be listened to, a favourite district will have a stronger 
staff than a less favoured one; such applications thus should be 
judged by comparison with tlie staff, which is held sufficient for 
presumably equal work elsewhere; and, in like manner, a Go¬ 
vernor should compare his own police andi^other establishments 
with those having the like charge in other provinces. Honour¬ 
able emulation between Governments, indeed, is probably one 
of the strongest incentives to economy as to every other im¬ 
provement, and though troublesome monthly cross-adjustments 
may be, and are, bad from an Accountants point of view, any 
change likely to destroy such emulation is bad from a higher point 
of view; and should certainly not be made. The adjustment may 
be annual*and need not be detailed, but it should certainly be 
made, and a government should be charged with estimating for 
all money to be expended for it, and not merely what it will 
spend on its own account within its own bounds. 

Again, in removing' Allowances,Eefunds, and Drawbacks^ from 
their present place in the government accounts, the Commis¬ 
sioners have followed a false principle. One may note in passing 
how bewildering such a change would be to a person who 
thought there was one acknowledged principle of account, and 
remembered how carefully it has of late years been laid down 
that any entry of net charges or net receipts is a blunder as a 
matter of account. The fact is, wherever the payment and the 
refund are so far separated, in tiuae or place, as to nusike the 
two operations two transactions^ both shoiud be distiactly shown. 
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And tills is more necessary where the refund is made not under 
the operation of general rules, but under special orders^ and 
where therefore the fact of payment must be distinctly recorded 
against those orders. If a drawback be paid in Calcutta on 
Shahjehanpore rum exported after paying a duty in the North- 
West Provinces, the Abkari accounts in Calcutta would only be 
confused by deducting the amount so paid from the actual 
receipts, instead of showing it as a payment; and if Land 
Revenue be refunded by order of the Revenue Board, to show 
only net receipts in a district would risk a double refund which 
the Accountant could not check, and would make less easy com¬ 
parison between the gross demand and the money received on 
account of that demand. Gross receipts^ and all payments 
should still be shown in local books, though only the net 
receipts appear in imperial books; and gross demand should be 
given in the estimate of receipts opposite to charges, which will 
diminish the receipts, though a grant be assigned only to ba¬ 
lance the budget. 

Again the Commissioners would make the accounts merely ac¬ 
counts, leaving comparisons and accurate distributions of charge, 
as of the pay of an officer serving several departments to statis¬ 
tical returns. But, to' ensure economy, such statistical returns 
should be prepared at regular and not distant intervals, and 
should be open to easf check. The great beauty of the budget 
estimate is that it is iu itself roughly such a statistical return, 
comparing yearly the proposed strengths and cost of an esta¬ 
blishment with that already existing, the receipts expected for a 
coming year with those expected in a former. Many returns 
now sent to the Accountaiitf may better find room on the 
shelves of another office, but the accounts should certainly not 
be simplified to an extent which would make them useless either 
as a foundation for, or a check on, sucii returns, Nor should 
simplicity be purchased by an inaccurate entry of the real cause 
of the receipt or charge shown. 

By far the most important statistical return is, as has just been 
said, the budget estimate, but distribution in the budget de¬ 
mands distribution in the monthly accounts. And as the pay of 

* According to the common system of Book-keeping, a tradesman allowing 
discount to a person with whom he had a running account, would show in 
his ledger the discount as a cash receipt. 

t Let US note, once for all, that we nave used the title of Accountant to 
denote the officer so’ called till Mr, Wilson’s Committee elaborated it into 
-^nditor and Accountaait-Qoneral. The present Cofunissionew would, 
wl Iwa A<^untant-Cep®ral, the present Aocountaat-Genend being called 
ControHcr-General. ; ^ , , 
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district officers is to be distributed under two heads, there cannot 
be so many others serving two departments that to gain accu¬ 
racy in detailing' cliarge any greiit trouble would bo caused. Nor 
for sufficient distribution of receipts wOuld tiiat marvellous re¬ 
turn of income tax in eighty columns be wanted; it might in¬ 
deed be filed in the district office, but as the Income tax 
demand is variable year by year, notbing is gained by showing 
the year for which payment is made; though as Land Revenue 
is a lixed demand recurring yearly, and as the Revenue Board 
must look to it that the gross demaud is realized, receipts under 
this head should be shown as for past, current, or coming years. 

At the same time the Commissioners have hit many terrible 
blots. To say nothing of arrears of years in the bringing up of 
accounts, a fault destructive to the usefulness of any set of ac¬ 
counts, differonees of classification have been permitted which 
render the compilation of imperial books almost impossible. 
Accounts which should,though prepared by different departments, 
have eorresponded, dilferetl, in one case, as much as thirty-two 
lacs, in another eighteen. Large sums stand long as remittances 
between departments, which are really disputed accounts, in ad¬ 
justing which the more speed should have been made, because 
they were disputed. There much labour has been wasted, not 
to the same extent, be it observed, or in tlie same way in every 
office, nor generally tlirougli observance of existing rules. The 
Laud Revenue paid was of coarse credited to Land Revenue 
and debited to * Collector,’ bub it furthermore appears in three 
utterly useless ledger accounts, while the seven processes, through 
which alone the unfortunate holder of an audited bill in Calcutta 
was able to get cash in exchange, were admirably adapted to 
drive eveiy one to the arms of an agent.* 

Again the Commissioners complain that many trifling ac¬ 
counts are kept open too long : one return shows maims 
against government which have been outstanding for nearly 
half a century, and another a score of balances, each less 
than one anna, carried forward from year to year. They com¬ 
plain, too, that cash accounts, and stock and store accounts are 
mixed np, to great confusion and no profit; the mannfacturing 
departments, even more than others, would gain by not having 
to translate their stock and their produce into Rupees, Annas, 

* For all that appears however a person wishing to cash a merchant’s 
cheque would have to go through most of these processes. The attmept 
to make the Banks accountants as well as bankers, is well exemplified hy the 
Commissioners* detail of these moce^es. The change has increased l^ur, 
not ‘even saving that of the Treasury Officer, and, |a the oweil jbhe Cal¬ 
cutta CollMtor, has fiMsffitated fraud. 
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and Pies for entry in their books, and the goods manufactured or 
imported would be as safe from misappropriation if their issue 
were proved by an unpriced receipt as if cash were paid to be 
in [>art refunded if the property shoul^l ever be returned. Then 
they complain geneialiy of insufficient check both of receipts 
and payments. The essence of a good system of account is of 
course such cross check as shall render impossible errors either 
of fraud or accident j and where the immediate charge of the 
cash bo3C is left .to men so poorly paid as our native establish¬ 
ments, such check is specially necessary. Yet existing check 
is really more efficient than they think. ‘ Interest on a Goveru- 
* menf Promissory Note may be paid twice, for the gross interest 
' paid is reported to one officer, and the details of the notes on 
‘ which it has been paid to another / of coarse the detailed re¬ 
turn might go with the abstract for examination, so being sent 
to the Accountant-General through the Local Accountant; hut 
somebody must be trusted, and there is surely little risk in 
trusting the treasury officer, who is either a covenanted officer 
or a person who has won a good position hy steady and 
lionourable service, and who pays no interest without examining 
the note itself with its entries of payments. * Cash once lodged 
in the government coffers is left unesamined.* Without deny¬ 
ing that such deposits have not always been safe, by the nature of 
the case there is no room for fraud, but under most peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances against which no frequent examination would avail. 
The person primarily responsible is the treasurer, a wealthy 
banker or merchant who has lodged heavy security, who there¬ 
fore, to that extent at least, could not be a gainer, and who, were 
any monies missing, would be liable to trial for embezzlement. 
Again the money is kept in chests of moderate size, and if a 
common practice of exhausting one chest before touching an¬ 
other, and never placing receipts in the cliest whence money for 
disbursement is being drawn, be followed, the same coin can 
never lie long i it is verified by remittance or expense. Coin is 
abundantly examined before it passes into the coffera of the 
State; access to it there is obtained only through the joint 
action of two officers between whom it is impossible to suspect 
complicity; when, after a longer or a shorter.rest, it again 
issues, it is examined by other and hostile eyes: so that the risk 
fs^m fraud to money once lodged in those double locked chests, 
seems inappreciable. How if® passage into and out of those 
chests is recorded and checked) makes up the story of district 
accounts, whereto we most give minute attention: mter saying a 
word or two of cerfein departments of which the Commission- 
e|s have made sepjwate mention. 
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TJie Cal<julta Stamp Department supplies stamps to tlie 
whole of the vast presidency of Fort William. The Bengal 
Accountant was formerly able to check the superintendent's 
accounts, beca\*se issues to subTprcsidencies were made through 
him j this check would be restored were the other Accountants, 
when remittance of stamps had been credited in their accounts, 
to advise the Bengal Accountant. Stamps are supplied in 
three ways; adhesive stamps are imported ready for issue; 
water-marked paper is imported from home, whereon the neces¬ 
sary impressions arc made here; and legal documents and mer¬ 
cantile forms are sent by their owners to be stamped. 

The place whence the first class are supplied is so distant, 
and check on their manufacture there and issue here so easy, 
that fraud in their issue need scarcely be anticipated; on the 
other hand there is room to fear they may be us^ twice. The 
water-marked paper supplied for the second class comes in roams 
whicli are found by ex|>erience not always to contain tire same 
number of sheets ,* the excess it is said may be abstracted, hut- 
how is deficienc}'’ accounted for when there are less than the pro¬ 
per number of sheets ? The proper plan evidently is to have tlie 
needful counting finished whei’e there is no chance of a fraudu¬ 
lent miscount; and to have the counted sheets put up in closed 
covers large enough to be treated as bui|dlcs, and made over 
to the pressman unopened. So long as we siiperstitiously in¬ 
sist on using hand-made paper witli its four rough edges and its 
varying thickness, there is no help for it but to count the paper 
leaf by leaf; hut there is surely no reason why we should not use 
machine-made. A paper maker would undertake to make paper 
of any quality of any breadth in bands of almost any length, 

, with a water-mark of any pattern recurring any number of times 
ill the length of the band, and finally to fold that band into any 
number of exactly equal lengths; the office of check at home 
would receive the folded band with a wrapper pasted round it one 
way, would examine only the two rough ends, and then trimming 
the folded band with a eutting press, and sealing down a trans- 
vei’se wrapper, would be perfectly certain that it had made 
ready for shipment ten or a hundred sheets whether for jndicial 
stamps or currency notes. The examiner in India would only 
have to see that the seal was unbroken, and so with little labq|^r 
and no large establishment of counters it would be easy to oh^k 
the store of water-marked paper, whether on receipt or at any 
later i/ime. The third class of stamps are not all orone kind; 
it may be impossible to refuse to stamp executed doenmentajj but it 
is fair to exact a fine for granting the stamp $ bnt thete Mno 
reason why mercantile forms should claim lo be stamps at 

DDD 
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any risk to the Government revenue. If the risk he, as one 
would eondade from the rales, that two papers may get stamped 
at one blow, an easy remedy would be to arrange that the 
impression be in part coloured j if that the department may 
stamp more documents than are shown in the accounts, an ad.» 
hesive stamp might be attached in the Financial Department 
instead of a couui^rstamp. If the supineness of Collectors allow 
frauds intbe^Mofussil, the persons in fault might, under existing 
rules, be compelled to pay; and though a sufferer would of 
course be very angry, it would be a very good thing once to 
enlbrce the rule* If the signature of the stamp vendor is no 
protection to the revenue, it is as little to the public; a man wish¬ 
ing to commit a forgery can always get a stamp of any required 
date by paying a market price; in the house of a man reputed 
to be respectable, in a search for treasonable papers, between 
forty and fifty stamped papers were found, some of the earliest 
issue, as complete as dates and endorsements could make them. 

Although the opium of the Calcutta sales is grown in the 
wliole valley of the Ganges, the department is subject only to the 
Government of the Lower Provinces. The system is an instruc¬ 
tive contrast to that on which indigo is grown in Lower Bengal, 
as on receiving his advance the peasant engages to cultivate 
such an area, and anupigent, visiting his fields when under crop, 
fixes approximately the amount of raw drag to be delivered. 
The sums advanced are enormous, and proportionate are the 
paslv balance of the agents; it is not easy to see why these 
officers could not be allowed, instead of treasuries, letters of 
credit on the Collectors* The agents consolidate the accounts 
of their subordinates in a monthly cash account for the ac¬ 
countant, to whom they also submit a quarterly store account, 
and, strangely enough, an annual account of the nature of a 
general report, showing among other things the consistency of 
the drug; the accountant can do nothing with such a paper, 
hut' check the reported issues by the quarterly store account. 
These issues are managed strangely; the agent credits himself 
wii^ the value of the, drag at a fixed rate,, and the Collector 
shows a like amount as having been paid, and, on selling it at 
the h^her retail price, debits himself with the sum received;' 
thi^se entries of imaginary remittances are said to be 

unhecessary, and there is no reason why opium Should not be 
dealt with as stamps are, the supplies being shown as stqr^, and 
the value nowhere credited tm the actual (#h has ^ 

Little be said of ■ the Sea Customs 
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age accounts are too little choked, that dlouble accounts are 
keptj and that some proceedings may be simplified; as an instance 
of the lust is detailed the process through which rewards to 
informers are paid and charged in the accounts; these payments 
are among the many dver which tiie Civil Paymaster has but a 
formal check. Nor need much be said of the Mint; bullion in 
store is said not to be checked often enough, but from the 
nature of the case its check is difficult, as not quantity only, but 
quality also has to be verified; by making Mint certificates* 
payable at sight, an unnecessary advantage is given to import¬ 
ers, and, as was shown in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s gold minute, 
an unnecessary risk thrown on the State, but a change of rule 
demands a prior change of the paper currency law.—-The posi¬ 
tion of the Mint-master as Curi'ency Commissioner, is exactly 
parallel to that of the Superintendent of Stamps. 

Certain general acts of Government too lend to it a semi¬ 
commercial character. It acts as a banker, for it receives cer¬ 
tain deposits and makes certain remittance, and as an agent, 
for it guarantees to certain persons that certain payments shall 
be made on their accounts. Speaking generally, we may say 
that this character might, with advantage to the State, be 
wholly laid aside; yielding to the necessities of its position,t it 
has, ever unwillingly, accepted deposits, often is^ing to its 
, servants strict injunctions to place as few sums in deposit as pos¬ 
sible. The head is too convenient, dike the sundries of a school- 
bo 3 r’s cash book, and may be suspected to cover many of those 
secret funds the wealth of which Mr. Thomason is said to 
have regarded as a test of the efficiency of a Collector, and 
which will never cease to exist till Collectors can be made to 
see that they are guilty of criminal breach of trust in incur- 


• Judging from the Mint retumB of 1862-3 tins grant of certificate* 
payable at sight, on assay of bullion, canses a loss of ten lacs a year. From 
the same returns the seignorage, at two wr cent., seems to yield twenty lacs, 
or seventeen and a half lacs net. English seignorage is sit per cent, and the 
Indian is rather a moderate charge for cost of mannfactnre, The bullion 
merchant has up exceptional claim to consideration that his _ import only 
should be sold, at once without being put into a shape to suit his marked 
The question » simply, who shall interest on the value of his raw ma¬ 
terial while it is being manufactured, mr he may have the opt-tums of his 
own bullion ia coin on a certain day if he please to import it sooner. ifcAt 
the same time of course he may Mrly demand that due care he taken to 
avoid needless delay, and probably the best plan would be to make the 
mint certificate payable a fix^ nnm^r of days aner date* , 

t Of coarse our remarks on deposits b^ no reference to tka 8a7ihjg*s 
Banki which Govemmeht fimd^ m the %st instance lev : ^ ^efitof 
all its eervaate. 
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ring an outlay, though it seem to them never so necessary, for 
which sanction has not been, and is not likely to be, obtained# 
These accounts too leave most room for, and most temptation 
to, fraud j no labour is more simple than that of keeping them 
while up to date, but thievery simplicity makes them most likely 
to he laid aside in any sudden pressure; while the drudgery and 
difficulty of setting them right when fallen into arrear can scarcely 
he Conceived. Bat it is not easy to see how showing deposits 
in a personal ledger would simplify or improve iriitters, while 
the nature of the case makes the proposed charge or deposits 
improper. If indeed monies paid into court stand in deposit hy 
the carelessness of the decree-holder, a fine might be exacted 
from hini; but how of the many sums ‘impounded by govern¬ 
ment as guardian of law ? The action of the Court of Directors 
in forbidding consolidation was an undoubted mistake; but 
beyond consolidating old, and crediting petty items, the present 
system can be improved only by making no part payments; 
if for any reason it be impossible tp repay the whole 6f a depo¬ 
sit at once, the balance should he treaW as a new deposit. 

As a remitter government uses three instruments; money 
orders, bills of excliatjge, and specie. The grant of the first 
of these, on the English plan, is one of the few businesses in 
wliich the State can with advantage engage ; it so affords to iLs 
subjects, at a low rate, a convenience which possibly they could 
not otherwise obtain at all. Simple as is the business, one ])urely of 
remittance, to .be aeeonnted for, the accounts of the Bengal office 
Seem to have l>een evolved from the moral consciousness of the 
late controller; but check would probably Iw easier if there were 
three fixed charges, as in England, instead of an accurate per¬ 
centage, Again instniinents in use of the nature of hills of 
exchange are tliree, public and private transfer receipts, and 
supply billB, or bills of exchange proper. The first are uf course 
oligEibtipnable as giving trouble in treasuries, and the prchibition of 
ic^h payments between departments must largely diminish tbeir 
number; whether proportionate labour will l>e saved or any 
Other adviniage gained is doubtful. It is necessary to secure 
that every’ debit have a corresponding wedit in some other, 
account j but while the remittance by service receipt scenred 
that the had been made and the chfu-ge noted 

against the head of service to which it properly, pertained, it 
may now become necessary to wri^ for detail of the date, the ac¬ 
count, Snd'the.head of charge. Pdi* the second little be ^id; 
the rules for the grant of privilege transfer ¥e(|eipts are unit f*<inal; 

. while, for instance, Bombay can draw thi^ on the Punjab, 
•;|^J^hgal .cannot; they%e '<»$%* tothe’'.State,■ as’-, ift'" the 
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iDstance just gitren; they cause mucii trouble^ and afiford to 
government servants an unnecessaiy convenience which they 
unduly prize. Still, though they should be granted more 
freely in the ruder than in the more civilized districts, 
they should nowhere be wholly refused j month by month 
every officer might obtain one for any fund subscriptions he has 
to pay, and one foi; general remittances to the head-quarters of 
his Presidency; and when removed to a new station might ob¬ 
tain one drawn by his old treasury on his new one, and a moder¬ 
ate number at his new station drawn on the treasury of his old. 
The third class are a substitute for specie remittances, and are 
granted only when hy their means a distant treasury can be 
more easily and cheaply replenished. 

Lastly Government acts as an agent in making and 
banking certain provident deductions from the salaries of 
certain servants. In the case of the TJneovenanted Service 
Fund there is less to object to, as the contribution is vo¬ 
luntary, and could be remitted by the payer by means of 
a privilege transfer receipt; but the case of those funds to 
which men are compelled to subscribe is different, and Go¬ 
vernment can only be wholly rid of its connection with them by 
guaranteeing certain allowances on its own part, and leaving 
men to manage their own affairs. There is too much of this 
parliamentary prudence, and the objections to such a plan be¬ 
come specially strong when, to tlie grumbles of the careless, who 
had rather spend than save, are added those of the provident 
man who thinks the investment bad. Thus for instance think 
most of those civilians, who think at all of the matter, of their 
Annuity Fund, andGovernment might well rid itself of embarrass¬ 
ment by letting those who wish cease to be burdened on that 
account. 

Before passing to the general question of forms of account, 
the Commissioners speak separately (ff accounts of receipts. 
Their general complaint is that all that is received may hot be 
credited, and. that the Accountant can only see that what is cre¬ 
dited is credited to the right head. And their complaint is true 
even of land revenue, the receipts of which alone they think the 
Accountant check; for though he may see that what the 
State demands is credited to the State, he cannot say that the 
numerous grades of underlines have not each been gratified by 
the ultimate atoms whereof the State consists. And surely this 
is a questimi of the goodnUa of the general administration, 
rather than of financial, least of all of account. T^y say 
that in Russia every rouble paid into the treasu^ represents 
fifty swallowed by the men who gathered it, and that some are 
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not sure that the Czar himself does net' take but the Eossian 
system of account may be as good as that of a country whom even 
railiiray porters refuse presents, and there are omnipresent Audit 
boards to which school-boys submit vouched cash accounts of 
their weekly shillings and store accounts of donated marbles. The 
fact is you must trust some body j ^ou cannot make a man 
honest by Act of Parliament; and w a country where even 
tell-tale presses cannot be trusted, you must put up with such 
honesty as can bear so hot a sun. The machinery of demand 
notes and counterfeit receipts numbered like bills of exchange, is 
probably the>best that can be devised; it should make fraud 
very unpinjfitable, by making the sharers in its proceeds many, 
and in many cases absolutely impossible. But one fears that a de¬ 
mand note would represent so many pice paid to the writer. 
Whatever bo tlie paper tendered with cash, the treasurer should 
sign and number it, and not file it as the Commissioners propose, 
hut pass it on to the department it concerns, giving in exchange 
a receipt, the particulars of which would be noted on the conn- 
terfoil; from this counterfoils these receipt ledger would be posted, 
and the necessity for keeping the series of numbers unbroken 
would prevent the suppression of a receipt altogether; the 
necessity of filling the counterfoil up at once would prevent 
any well considered less-entry, and "the departmental accounts 
should be a further check. By filing the demand note, or like 
paper, in the department, fraudulent alteration would be pre¬ 
vented, due credit would be given to the payer,* a certain 
voucher would Be available if refund were necessary, and the file 
of a case would often be completed; if a magistrate fine a man, 
the receipted demand note would complete the case just as the 
endorsed warrant of imprisonment does. To take a case in 
filnstration.^ The Income Tax 3?aroga of paragraphs 9fi,96 would 
have to account for a certain number of tax papers; when 
remitting money he would advise his chief, who would 
presently receive and file the detailed invoice covering the re¬ 
mittance ; at the end of the month the daro^h^s occouafis 
would reach his chief vouched by the treasurer’s ^or tehsUdarts 
receipts, exchanged for the invoiced coin; the departmental 
monthly ae^unts prepared from the invoices shoujd agree with 
these, separate ones land also with the Collectors books ; sO 
many people would be concerned and of so difibrlent interests, 
that fraud would be difficult and unprofitable, and besides there 
would be little time to ’cook’ sA returns. An;i details 

> ^ -----—----' .r*!!; ■ 

: ♦ If money were paid into a 8udder« instead a wfrWSW ^ 

same paper would be passed on ask adviee to the l^i^ldar* , „ ;1 ^ j , 
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of the invoices net^d not pa^ into tlie accounts, they mijyht be 
BO framed as to give any information whicli might be wanted 
for statistical purposes; and even to rival the Commissioner's 
favourite return in eighty columns. 

But whatever may be the plan of checking and accounting 
for receipts, the “most important part of the Commissioner’s re¬ 
port concerns the* check and account of expenditure, and the 
most important question is that of pre-audit. To the Commis¬ 
sioners pre-audit is only a nuisance to be abated; to the typical 
Civil Paymaster it is what the Revolution of ’88 is to Earl 
Russell; and both are equally wide of the truth. Its advantages 
are wholly practical. By its abolition ^ responsibility will be 
‘ made to fall 6n those who should bear itbut who are.these ? 
Collectors with fifty other businesses at least as important, each 
ruling a district as large as half a dozen of our little colonies in the 
West Indies, with interests as various and revenue far greater. 
Pre-audit is nowhere part of the original plan of account, but 
as a distinct officer’s labour became more complex, when to the 
original labour of collection only were added tliose of settlement 
and police charge, as the closer organization of the Govern¬ 
ment service made more numerous the cases which were met by 
special rules, an officer was appointed who might be the profes¬ 
sional adviser of all district officers, on all matters of rule. It 
may be that in course of time officers may have placed too much 
dependence on this adviser; it may be that rules may admit of 
simplification; but an assertion that both evils are now at the 
worst seems a strange prelude to a recommendation to take 
away the professional advice. That medical science is abstruse, 
that disease is rife, and that people trust doctors, would make 
up a strange argument for the dismissal of doctors. That ^ in 

* cases of doubt or difficulty reference can be made to head- 

* quarters,’ is not the panacea the Commissioners seem to think j 
the very cases in which most doubt should be felt are such 
as to give soine underling an interest in concealing their weak 
points, and the violent contests with Civil Paymasters showthat the 
common fbrtn of ignorance is for a man not to know whathe thinks 
he knows weU. That the Collector is not banker merely, but ac¬ 
countant to Other independent officers, dohs .;not make the case 
simpler; heis safe'wheo he only pays on audited bills, but if a pay¬ 
ment he may^ave made on the demand of a judge be held 
impropj^, how shall he adjust his accounts? It is easy t© say 
thejud^ wiljl refund it on demand, but the judge may #t be 
prtpat^ to confj^ that he was wrong; and th^h there'wbre 
no p»btribility bf this kind, the experience military pay- 
masters does not shout cash recoveries to be easy. If it come to 
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counting expeviences, set against the clean swept Post Office, tl»e 
Telegraph.i)epartment accumulating in two years of post auilit, 
outstanding accounts which it showed as six lacs, and the Ac¬ 
countant-General as twenty-four, and against Burmah set a case 
(and there is no need to name one) where accounts have been 
closed practically without audit, really because vouchers could 
not he found for audit. But indeed there is no need to arguo 
the question of principle; the Commissioners concede that pre- 
audit is advantageous, that the check of an independent officer, 
chiefly learned in rules, over unpaid bills is beneficial, and so for 
Calcutta, where estahlishments are so large that each might 
afford an accountant with pay roles at his finger ends, where 
labour is so divided that no establishment could be concerned with 
all the rules, they provide an Examiner of Claims, who shall be 
for the Presidency Town just what the Civil Paymaster was, 
save that isutead of passing a bill he shall give a chetpie. Let 
us hope that the effect of this mighty change will he seen in 
the speedy clearance of the lamented eighteen months’ arrears. 

Still the principle is a sound one that the disbursing officer 
should be responsible for his disbursements, more able to contest 
a disallowance with the Accountant than willing to seek for the 
guidance of the Civil Paymaster. And without debating whe¬ 
ther existing rules are such an undigested mass as to defy the 
study of any but Civil Paymasters, we may assume that they 
are practically unknown even to tliose who are made Treasury 
officers because fit for nothing else. The case too is the hai*der 
that no one quite knows where rules are to be found. No Pre¬ 
sidency in India has a manual of pay rules whose authority is 
acknowledged. There is that most useful compilation by Mr. 
Eede, carefully prepared and almost exhaustive, accepted by most 
governments, but rejected by the Supreme, but its arrangement 
might be improved, and it is already lialf obsolete. This indeed 
is the main difficulty, which has kept the Military Pay and 
Audit Regulations a dozen years in hand, that a codeia supersed¬ 
ed even while it is being prepared. District officers are not 
advised of changes as they are made, and though they were would 
probably be unable to keep their manuals fully corrected; even 
Civil Paymasters do not seem to be always informed of orders 
affecting as precedents, tho rules they have to ad¬ 
minister. Before making busy men personally re^nsible 
for administering a code, care should be taken if h^t that they 
know its rules, at all events that they know wh|^ to find 
them, and further that any change be at ottw notified tb: 
all. Therefore a code, rather than a dig<*8t, shoiiM be 
, pu such a plan that general rales, coustpuitions, and presents 
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might lie distinguished at a glance, and ^trusted to a single officer 
through whose hands all correspondence might paS, that he 
might report the effeeji oh any clause of any new order, and at 
frequent intervals circulate pa^ of corrected rules. As be 
might well be legal adviser and be charged with submitting, with 
all references, reports on existing rules and recommendations 
touching change, he would need to he closely connected with the 
Financial Secretariat, and his practical knowledge of the effect 
of every existing rule should l>e kept alive by his being somll 
where charged with the checking claims before their admission 
in account. With such a manual, so authoritatively corrected 
up to date, one great objection to the abolition of pro-audit would 
be removed. 

But the maintenance of pre-audit is not synonymous with 
themaintenance of Civil Pay masterships. A Civil Paymaster's 
duties stated briefly are (1) to audit bills; (S) to check expendi- 
. ture by budget grants; (3) to report on claims to pension and 
leave; and (i) to furnish a general report on expenditure. The se¬ 
cond of these duties was of coui’se the child of the budget system, 
and has so far dwindled from its early threatening greatness 
that it gives no power and involves no responsibility, beyond 
that of advising the Accountant, what he should know still 
lietter, that a grant seems likely to be exhausted. For the 
third the name of Civil Paymaster has no magic power; 
the report cannot be spared, but is prepared from records, some 
of which must be kept by the Accountant that he ihay be 
able to audit charges, and the rest maybe sent to him just as well 
as to the Civil Paymasters. The last too is eora[)ileil from 
records, and, if any Government ever used it, might conti¬ 
nue to be furuislied by the ofiicer in whose hands tlic records 
might be, A careful examination of claims after the fashion 
of pre-audit will always have to be made, if after payment, yet 
before they eau be admitted in account, by an independent 
officer, of rank, or by the Accountant himself, himself, that is, 
giving such superintendence is now demanded from the Civil 
Paymaster. Would it not be possible so to arrange as to 
get the benefits of pre-audit without its delays, and without 
fear of the needless double work which the Commissioners 
deplore? We hold that, were the number of Accountants 
moderately increased, it would be, possible to maintain pre- 
audit for all charges really requiring it, till the new code had 
made mtes so familiar that pre-audit could he spared altogetb^it/. 

Two kit^B of charges are audited by the Civil Paymastei: j 
when diealihg with one he has to see that it is a proper one, 
with the oi^r only that it has not been paid before. Audit of 
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the latter is meehanieal, and requires comparatively little 
supervision ; such charges are rewards, special grants made 
once for all^ which have only to be marked off on their orders, and 
pensions which are paid before audit on the production of des¬ 
criptive rolls, a process so like that of payment on permanent 
orders that the only change would be that the checking, not 
th6 paying, officer would grant the general authority to pay,—an 
arrangement the more reasonable that the former knows better 
tHe date from which payment should commence. Such charges 
do not need pre-audit. In the class of charges requiring clmek, 
ari'nambered the pay of gazetted officers, of their establish¬ 
ments, and their variable charges. Every movement of gazetted 
officers is publicly notified, and must be noted by the officer 
checking the accounts; there is no lear of improper deduction 
from their pay, of improper redistribution of it, or improper 
expenditure of any savings from it. So there would be no 
risk in paying them on orders current for a year; and as on 
transfer they could draw pay at their new station only after 
the Accountant, advised of their arrival, had sent the counter¬ 
foil received from the old district, duly endorsed, such a plan 
would certainly not risk that transfers of charge would be 
left unreporteip One absent on leave indeed might draw 
pay against rule, but the district officer would be running 
against what would doubtless be the plain letter of the pay 
order, and so could not pretend to be hardly used if compelled 
to refund; or a man might draw pay though he had been 
absent without leave; but if his mordity be so low that he will 
skulk from work for which he is paid, and he be so deter¬ 
mined to eat his cake and have it, to take a holiday which he 
cannot claim and then to demand one which the rules give only 
to woi^hers, pre-audit has little power to keep him honest. 
Gazetted officers might be paid on permanent orders, pay¬ 
ment being marked off on the Aocountant''s books as pension 
payments are; and without the charge for gazetted officers, 
moat office bills become so simple that there need be little delay 
in their audit. For the system of permanent orders should not 
be extended to ministerial officers.* There is ne^ to check 
the payments claimed against leave only noti^d by the 
payer; there is temptation, to which some are said to yield, 


• It it» worth noting that the delays which the CJonunissiooers charge to 
Civil Paymasters womd not be prevented by the wid^t use of permanent 
^clers tin the twoi eases they, especially name, the feaisfleht ordm' 
Wehfttsn refnsed. WiateVer would justify a Civil Psiyuiaister in r^lfeg 
wdxt, would justiiy an Aewuntant in refusing the periMnent oidey^ 
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to mako, arrangements convenient rather than regular j to 
issue many little permanent orders would mifltiply little 
charges in account and migh^ diminish an officer’s power, just 
as one general order might increase it. Complaint indeed is made 
that under the present system the pay of absentees lies in 
deposit; this apparently must be the case were pay drawn on one 
standing order; but in many places the pay of a man absent 
on leave would not even be shown in the bill, till he had return¬ 
ed and oried out for it. So bills for the pay of establishments 
should be pre-audited as well as those for variable charges. The 
Commissioners have great faith in the signatures and counter- 
signatures of high officers. They quote an opinion, recorded 
by a Committee little likely, as they truly say, to be prejudiced 
against pre-audit, to the effect that the check of the countersign¬ 
ing officer may be far more effectual than that of the Civil 
Paymaster, nor is it possible to doubt the fact j the Civil Pay¬ 
master in cheeking a countersigned bill ought to have nothing 
to do but to check calculations. Put does an average Commis¬ 
sioner of Division check the bills he countersigns at all? 
llenewing charges may be moderate or immoderate according as 
small or large charges on the same accounts have been passed in 
earlier months; an outlay which does not .|pem large may 
really be much larger than is found necessary efeewhere; coun- 
tereignature then to have any value should be given after 
comparison with the charges of bther months and other dis¬ 
tricts, and so should be recorded in detail in a general regis¬ 
ter ; does our average Commissioner keep any record at all of 
the bills be countersigns ? He specially has to vouch for the 
propriety of charges, and, therefore, if a questionable one be 
made, should refer it, demand explanation, and see that ex¬ 
planation is sent on with the bill j does he ask any questions; and 
if questions be asked of him, can be answer them ? nay, does 
he do more than pass them on to the district officer and pass 
the answer back, without a word of comment, to the questioner ? 
He should be the guardian of the public purse j does he, for 
instance, charitably throw on the State charges which in neigW 
bouring stations are paid from charitable fimds ? Is, in short, the 
check of an inexperienced Civil Paymaster the only check * 

* We can vouch for one instance of countersignatpe which is worth de¬ 
tailing. According to rules in force in a certain province, an officer annexed 
to his tentage bill a detail of stages which he totalled, showing hiinself to 
have tiav^ed seventy-one miles in the course of nine marches and five halts 
and then claimed tentage for fourteen days; instead of siping a formal oerti* 
fio^ that the officer was entitled to tentage for fourteen days, the Oonmda- 
sioner countersued the bill ffir Bupees 7r*9-S. 
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which most co&imgont bills get? 'No charge once oonntetBign-* 
'cd is ever finally rejected') say the Commigsionerg j a Civil Pay¬ 
master's report on the fact and his explanation of such part cf 
it as he admitted might be instructive. We therefore hold 
decidedly that pre-andit cannot yet be abolished^ tbongh it need 
not be demanded for many charges which now receive it) and 
hold too that had each Accountant but the accounts of one 
Government with proper support, he would be as well able to 
give preaudit as post-audit to the charge for which he must 
aooount. But it would be better to bring audit nearer still by 
giving two Accountants to one Government than in any way to 
weaken desirable check) and this would be no more costly tlian 
the Commissioners' most objectionable plan of giving every 
Aceonntant a shadow. Officers are said now to be getting too 
fond of leaving their offices for months, from some fancy for 
being near the head of the Government; such a disease would 
only be stimulated by the appointment of a deputy of equal 
rank, when it shoald rather be cured by rendering impossible 
the absence, on any pretence, of the head of the ofiiee for a 
whole month at a time. 

The gravest objection remains to be noticed, that the demand 
of pre-audit im|||ies the possibility of expenditure without audit, 
of which the fmt is delay in adjustment and discrepant account® 
of approved and of actual expenditure,' expenditure passes into 
' the unadjusted column of the monthly Accounts Current, and, 
' as the adjustments are made on a separate statement, and not 
' in the account itself, the expenditure remains in the unadjusted 
' column, so that an annual account prepared from the twelve 

* monthly Accounts Current would be entirely incorrect.' No 
objection could be more serious, though the very remedy the 
CommiSsionejm seem to propose proves that pre-audit is not the 
cause of the disease. Apparently th<^ would re-introduce the 
did inefficient balance system under the name of Advances Be- 
coverkble, so that a charge would pass into the accounts not when 
it was paid, but when formal vonehem could be finished. Certain 
aifficers are to have the power of drawing on the treasury, but the 
isgudi on thehr demand are to be m^e on their responsibility 
(though &e inexp€ 3 ienced Treasury officer may ask for instruc¬ 
tions if he think a demand preposterous,} and charged, if the 
vouchers be not satisfaictory, not to the proper budget head but 

* to Advances Becoverable.* No items need be allowed to Stay long 
under Ihm bead } under no system could there be any reason why, 
if not adkgted in throe monihs, itaheuld not be recovered in casn* 
^ TheCoHeetor sai^t recover sutdi an item fimai the 

■ * put would he himself teftmd?* Of comse uffiea a man & 
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the actual custody of mouey, lie is likely to allow to himself 
more latitude than ho will to others; but if he choose to please 
himselij he must be brought to his own senses by suspension or 
penal transfer, by some proee^ wliich will show every one that 
account rules are not merely decorative, hut haw to be obeyed 
like others. Such action might be unpopular, but if it be 
necessary it should certainly not be spared, thougli ' one of oiiv 

* best officers* have to be the victim, for a man who tliinks he 
is held in esteem is likely to be the most insolently indifferent 
to all departmental rule, as such men have been found, at times, 
to all positive law. But care should bo taken to make the 
entries under this bead as far as possible, lest it become as 
unmanageable as * Deposits / and with this intent every office 
should be allowed a small permanent advance, about enough 
to cover its monthly contingent charges; an officer taking 
charge would claim the whole of this in cash or approved 
vouchers from his predoeessor. The amount standing under 

* Advances Becoverable* would vary so little from time to time 
that there would be no account objection to accepting the ad¬ 
justed item of a year as representing its actual outlay; only 
we protest against the pretence that to change a name is to 
invent a new system, or to build up any ar^ment against an 
old one. 

Though the Commissioners have not generally overlooked any 
weak point in the presedi system, the limitation of their en¬ 
quiries to Bengal has concealed from them- an important one. 
They propose certain changes in arrangement for the estimates, 
but ask nothing about the way in which they are at present 
prepared. In the first instance of course they are prepared by 
the beads of offices, in the second by the Accountant; but Low 
does the latter obtain his materials, and what is his responsi¬ 
bility ? Under one Government they are examined and consoli¬ 
dated by the head of the department, and pass with his approval 
to the Accountant, under another they are sent to that officer 
direct: under one Government he uses the materials sent merely 
ns guides, under another he merely compiles from tlicm; in the 
one case the budget is his, though the Local Government may, 
if it please, prefer the departmental estimate; in the other the 
budget is departmental, though the Local Government may insert 
the AoCoantant*B figures if convinced b^ hie arguments. Such 
important differences of custom and principle should nevm' have 
existed, and the pkn mw proposed seems in every way geodi > 
the Accountant in consultation with r^rcBeolaUve heads of 
departments, with the head of the Government for iterator if 
opinions differ, shall prepaie for the SopiMe Government esti- 
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mates representing the views of the Local Administratiou. 
These estimates should, of course, be in a form which will give 
plainly exactl/ as much information as is wanted by the Knan- 
cial Department ,* and as a return from which to compile, leav¬ 
ing the reasons for every step plain, it would not be easy to 
improve the pr^ent budget form. 

The rough estimates are to be prepared by the same persons 
as at present, save iu one instance j those of Superannuation Pen¬ 
sions are to be prepared by the heads of departments instead 
of the auditor. The change is a mistake, for surely the 
estimates- for all pensions sliould be prepared, or revised, 
by one person, and he the one who with least trouble is sure to 
be best advised of lapses. Nor is there any reason why a depart¬ 
ment, or even a Government, should watch its worn-out servants j 
the pension rules for all being the same, the charge of the 
superannuated will bear one fixed proportion to that of the 
effective establishment. The feverish jungles of Raipoor will 
have no heavier proportionate pension charge than the healthy up¬ 
lands of Saugor; if they gave more retirements, they would give 
shorter lives. Besides, local departmental estimates would not ex¬ 
haust the roll of superannuation pensioners; those of other Govern¬ 
ments, e. g, an op^im department pensioner in the North-West, 
would be excluded. Therefore let the pension estimates he pre¬ 
pared, as now, by the auditor, superannuation pensions being 
classed under departments, political unifer the provinces on whose 
account they are paid. This division however would be for sta¬ 
tistical, not account, purposes; for the principle is certainly right 
that a Government should show in its own estimates all monies 
which habitually pass through its hands and with which it final¬ 
ly deals j —* finally* and * habitually* for the Noith-West Govern¬ 
ment cannot estimate for the opium department over which it 
has no control, nor, on the ground that the Benai-es Raja was 
going to spend a year in Calcutta, should it leave the Bengal 
Government to provide for his annual stipend. No troublesome 
cross adjustments, however, even then would he necessary; these 
could be made by the Accountant-General when preparing his 
consolidated books at the year*s end. All charges paid on ac¬ 
count of another province might be accounted for in the same 
way, for though a Government rich in hill stations should mcpect 
ti> pay others’ idlers, it should make provision only in a cash re¬ 
quirement statement. Every department in every i^ovinoe 
^ould provide for all charges to he incurred in any place on its 
account, hut deducting, at foot, amounts not expect^ topass ac¬ 
tually through its hands; should take a grant for the net charge, 
^01^ leaving the Supreme Government to show the gross in 
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the Imperial Budget. Month by month an Accountant would 
report to the Accountant-General that so much lij^been paid on 
account of such a department of" such a minor Gorornment, but 
otherwise each would deal only with the receipts and payments 
within his own province, leaving adjustments to be made in the 
Imperial Books. 

Seeing that estimates are in the first instance to be prepared 
by district officers, it is not easy to perceive on what principle it 
is proposed that they shall send unclassified accounts. A tehsildar 
prepares no budget, receives only certain kinds of revenue, and 
makes few payments; that he may send a simple account current, 
therefore, is no argument for a Collector doing the same. All the 
items of which the classification can be doubtral are items which 
should have appeared in his own classified estimate; whatever 
■payment he may make for a judge, he knows must go against F. 
III. though he may not be quite sure whether a charge of his own 
should go against F. IX. or F. X, Yet if he must distribute such 
charges in his estimate, why should he not in his accounts? The 
argument is that time will be gained j it will certainly be lost 
in the Accountant's office, for a chaotic cash account willbefarmore 
troublesome to the compiler than one even ill arranged j and it is 
doubtful whether time will be saved in the disti-ict office, for if 
its accounts be posted as they should be, daily, they may easily 
be posted under proper heads } if they are created at the end of 
the month, at all events the vouchers can be tied in bundles be¬ 
fore. To allow the submission of unclassified accounts will be 
unprofitably to introduce an unsound principle. But here again 
the Commissioners are not consistent, for they will have receipts 
classified though not payments, and more strangely still they 
will have vouchei'i classified though not accounts. And these 
vouched are to be distinguished by shade of colour, a distinc¬ 
tion which experience shows to be the most unsafe; it is bad 
enough to have a multiplicity of forms, but worse when the pale 
blue fbrin is to mean something quite different from the pale pink 
from whieh, by many eyes, it cannot be distinguished. Other¬ 
wise the recommendations touching vouchers are sound enough; 
forms for them should be printed, half English, half Vernacular, 
and both halves should be filled up at once ; but the native ac- 
■ countant should be%ompelled to note amounts, if not in English 
figures, as many can, at all events in the easily learnt Persian 
or Hindi. 

But it; is time to trace the accounts from their generiiin a 
tehsil their uirwam in the Aocountanff^G^efalV: 

The tehsildar, q^iioad Government revenue, has purely i^bohanieal 
duties j he may receive money tendered by cerwn persons^ floin 
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tbe English side of the voueher would, however, jn'o-baWy 
filled up when the order for payment was beings prepared, so 
that disbursements would be posted as soon as made/ There woul4 
thus be in the office three sets of accounts, based indeed on the 
same authoriti®, and giving the' same results, yet not the same 
in form, nor containing the same entries, two of which would 
be compared daily with one another, apd with the third as 
often as the treasury officer chose to abstract the totals of 
the ledger heads. The' entries of the cash account and the 
journal would not tally, because the treasurer would know 
nothing of adjustments: if a Commissioner were to draw money 
on an insnffilcient voucher, the payment would appear in the 
treasurer's cash book once for all, but by the n^ive account* 
ant and the treasury clerk it would ^pot be charged agaimst 
Government, but against the Commissioner under Advances 
Eecoverable j when the imperfection of tlie voucher was sup# 
plied, the original payment would be marked off, credit giv^ 
per contra under the same head, and thus, for the first time, would 
the payment appear under its proper head of account. As the 
Treasury officer should initial the English ledgers daily, at the 
end of the month a simple transcript -of them would form the 
classified monthly acooupt for the Accountant; there would be 
no more time spent in copying a ledger than a journal. 

It is not very easy to detail the steps whereby the chaos of 
the unclassified Account Current is to be reduced to the order 


of provincial ledgers. Early in the month a bundle of voucher®, 
is to be sent in and examined, that the incomplete ones may 
be returned, and at the end of the month the rest of the voucheni 
are to come with the unclassified account: the plan of sending* 
vouchers apart from the account is <|uestionahle. Then th® 
vouchers are compared with authorities, and defective one® 
being rejected and their corresponding items struck out of thf 
account, the accepted vouchers go to the detailed book-keeperSi 
the corrected account to the * Treasury Account Examiners.* 
From these independent authorities the two departments, pre¬ 
pare, pari patm, detailed olassifi^ books, which they abstract 
daily; their abstracts, showing work done, should correspond, 
and if they do, from them shall be compiled the Cash Book, 
Journal, and tedger. This is what we believe to be the Commis# 
sioners’real plan; if their words be construed stricjily, the ex¬ 
amination of vouchers is merely to for form's sake, and the audit, 
the compairieott with authorities, is to he made by the de^l^ 
boolm, even after the daily abstract is made; but ae 
planjs evidently to make auditthe first step, 
the tonehem, and as the other plan would neoesfii^|f^:i|Setat!^ 
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of the books and abstracts of two departments, this can hardly 
be their intention j to have a second comparison between attthon- 
ties and entries in the detailed books, would be to do the work 
twice overj as it is said to be done now. In this plan there are 
several weak points; the dally comparison can only be carried 
dttt if two departments can compile accounts at an equal rate 
from loose vouchers and from a chaotic catalogue of those 
Vouchers; the records would consist of (1) bundles of accepted 
vouchers; (:2) received from the district office, catalogues pre¬ 
pared in the district office of those vouchers, in full detail but 
unclassified; (8) detailed books compiled by the Accountant, 
containing exactly the same items in full deteil but classified; 
(4) * treasury account exaraineia* books', also prepared by the 
Accountant, containing^fexactly the same items in exactly the 
same detail in exactly the same order; (5) daily * abstract of de- 
' tailed books,' with its counterpart; (fi) the daily ‘ abstract of 
‘ treasury account examiners' bookson these daily abstracts 
would be built (7) the Cash Book; and they would every month 
be consolidated into (8) the monthly abstract, which would be 
the foundation for (9) the Journal; and (10) the Ledger. We 
cannot think a Cash Book and Journal, in true mercantile form, 
absolutely^ecessary for Government accounts; and accounts 
which may show the exact daily transactions, for the whole 
province would be of no use, while the double sets of books in 
fuU detail would be of use only to cumber the Accountant's 
shelves. ‘ 


As we urged that the demand of classified accounts from dis¬ 
trict officers need cause neither difficulty nor delayi it is neces- 
saty briefiy to detai] the method of consolidating such accounts 
in |iroyincial books. When the month olosed, transcripts— 
wluoh might have been written up day by day—of the ledger 
m^es would, be sent to the Accountant^ accompaniedi' eachIby 
uSpwh bundle of vouchers, and by an abstract shovrihk fhe 
total'under each head. The vouchers which had ’ 
jb,een marked of in the audit : department wouldA w seniil to it, 
aicd vidioh they returned examination of the aecqui^j^ %ould pto- 
CS!^, :tl^ ileras whose vouchefs were r^ected bbihg; ilrst pf all 
8tfuohP«l»' Items found qhar^ ton wrong lead would be 
tranaferred, and at last a memorandum of sheh transfer 
chaises rejected; with the rejected vouchers, would :lie , 
the district .officer. 1^0 corrected accounts would pasi to 
one set of book-keepe^ii the coriected abstract to the 

former would cotipUe an account in as much as wlui%et 

|astitnat©9 submitted to the Accountant, and this would I^Jji^onith 
|mr month chedsei with the accbuat brepaifed fif^ thau^ttkcto. 
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whicli would be the preHminary advice to the Accountant-Gene, 
ral of the general state of expenditure. From the detailed books 
would be compiled others in the same detail as the budget esti- 
mate submitted by the Accountant, and these abstract books 
would be those sent to the Accountant-General. Any other Cash 
Book, Journal, and Ledger might be prepared from either the 
abstract books or the monthly abstract statements. The records 
on this plan would be ( 1 ) vouchers in bundles; ( 2 ) classified ac¬ 
count sent witli tliose vouchers from the district( 8 ) detailed 
books compiled from those accounts ; (4) abstract books consoli¬ 
dated from the detailed books ; and (5) cheek monthly abstracts 
compiled from those sent by district officers with their accounts. 
Here even the raw materials are classified, but the same work is 
nowhere done twice, the details of no tjvo books exactly corres¬ 
pond, and from returns which give even names of payees and 
dates of payments by regular skps we reach a stage where no¬ 
thing is shown but gross charges against sanctioned budget grants. 

If there be room for doubt as to the steps whereby district 
are to be reduced to provincial accounts, the subsequent ste})s 
are still more obsonre. The monthly abstract will warn the 
Accountant what grants are likely to be exceeded, what others 
can supplement the deficiency j but so long as transfers have 
be made at all, it is hard to see bow, by filing this return, the 
Financial Department will be saved keeping a register of trans¬ 
fers ; the fewer they are the lighter • the labour; but as the Ac¬ 
countants abstract will show only the result of the transfers, 
the steps most surely be noted for check. The monthly ab¬ 
stracts will furnish material lor the Annual Account, to be ac¬ 
companied by a report explaining and defending expenditure 
in excess of grant. These annual accounts are of course to be 
consolidated by the AccouiiUnt-Gcneral into a general account 
for the empire, a task of little difficulty, as they will follow tlie 
estimate forms, and apparently show only what are now called 
major bud^t heads. And in the same account will appear the 
accounts \nth the Home Government. Now the mutual ac¬ 
counts reniain for years unadjusted; charges belonging to the 
one Government remain debited to the other; it is proposed for 
the future that, month by month, aceounfs, under heids to be 
,ajg^eed on^ be exchanged and posted immediately on receipt. 
We may b<)pe» by the way, that the Secretary of State will audit 
the Faglish Government's claims on the Indian; the two eont;- 
ti;i^; have not always been so well agreed touching their 
m^utuid burdens as to make one very eager to pay the Ohaneellbr 
of th 0 l^ehequer^s bill without scrutiny. TWe monthly kc- 
woid consolidated, with the anhuel ac<^uHts of 
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minor «lmin»lriiban6, iHto a general 

Wd exnenditare of the IndUd empire. But would we ^<«a. 

Soitfi furnieh to the if no hint 

ooantjh mote systematic and more detailed f i _ 

of more being demanded, yet their ledgers oan h y 
tended for their own shelves^ only. «p 

There lave been four^ great blots on the 
account: the books have been imperfect, for receipts and f^ay- 
ments in England have not been included; they have not te 
rsSS^; they have been overloaded w£^e.e Je^h 
and tbevi have been olivayein arrears. Ihe monthly e«“"b 
al accounts between Calcutta and Condon will go &t to remOTC 
the firet hlemieh; though it be found that they at times require 
oorreotion, it will be easy to corrwt by entaee per »«(ra fai 
easier to correct than to create. The second "'*1 >>“ 
eimplv by accounts being sent home by the Aceountant-General 
o“y, i that the Home Authorities will store hie atetraot mete^ 
rf Yii detailed hooks for every Government Of the third 
fault Indian accountants have olten complained, dedanng t to 
be one cause, if not the chief cause, of the arr^rs f j 

felt to disgraoe them. The accounts sent to the Accountant 

must lie in^detail, for he has really to ‘*1? 

entries with the vimchers; hut as the dmails of his 
be taken on bis signature, and as too he is ‘“j" 

well trained and instructed to make a wrong ola^ittcation, it is 

hard to see why his annual awifta need be 
than his annual estimates. Any change must have had tor its 
main oWeet the removal of these four blemish^, increased rather 
^an diminished by the existing system; and our mam quarrel 
with the Commissioners is that they propose unnecessary changes 
which will cause confusion and delay. . 

‘ Kor do the proposed changes m the .departmental 
quite iudicious. Abolition of pre-andit involves abohtu^ of pVU 
Paymasterahips, and the loss of these five appointments will not 
lidd to the attraction of a department which was near losing rts 

OoWnanted membem when the sub-Treasurerships W«re aboUshM 
three Vi^rs affo. But does a. desire to retain th^ soivants 
Bdegei^the ?iving to each Accountant an depty ? , 

it should suggest an increase in the 
^Dt AecodUtanfo. at is quite impossible at pres^^..^ the 

^Deptity Additqr and Aocountant-Oeneral tofwt, 

master and watch over the eohductof a 

huBini^ffl which is onder. Hs char^. The 


, OUBlueSS .WiUull 1S ,U,IMAW. ;**»« , — 

should he )90i,;reda<^4 that «0 
llh ''lihoiei, thtliet: thA ™ a^oidd he,,/^ 
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«eTJce of hifl ^efiioieiifc to rid liimself of what m%f 

BOem the less important portion, and be nominally held reapoir* 
sible for work he does not feel himself bound to check. Evidently 
most men would give to their ^ eflSeient deputies^ the work 
corresponding to existing pre-audit, and so far the plan may 
not be bad: though it bo wrong to think that to check amounts 
charged is less important than to see them charged to the right 
head, at all events inteUigent check and examination would be se¬ 
cured. According to his bent too the Accountant would use liis ^efli- 
^ cient deputy* either to examine all treasuries or to stay in charge 
while he examined them ; both plans would be equally objection¬ 
able, for the '^eflicient deputy* could neither give final orders nor 
merely ask for instructions. And, again, would not such a plan 
foster the pernicious practice, which allows Accountants to 
spend months in the hills, four days’ post from their records 
and their offices, seeing such papers only as their assistant may 
send ? The plan should rather be to make the necessary ab¬ 
sences of the chief, few and short, and to give to one man no more 
business than be can, himself, efficiently superintend; and both 
these ends would be best attained by lessening the area of charge. 
This might be done sufficiently by giving to each administration 
its own Accountant; but in an extreme case a province might 
have two such offic’crs, each with his own circle, his own office, his 
undivided responsibility, eaeli corresponding immediately with the 
Local Government atid the Accountant-General, though, if neces¬ 
sary, the senior only might s||n(] figured statements, his junior*.s 
abstracts being blended with his own. But the ‘^efficient deputy’ 
is not only to relieve his chief of excessive work, but to sup¬ 
ply his. place in ease of absence on long leave. For this ar¬ 
rangement we can see no reason, but on the contrary think 
Lord Canning’s provision for the transfer of officers after 
two years’ service in an office not the worst point of the 
plan Mr, Laing abandoned. Though fully prepared to 
admit the weighty objections to a change of the efficient 
headofany< office, yet we think the principle of maintaining 
a department, really one, with real unity of sy.stern and complete 
sitbordinataba to one head, seriously imperilled by leaving an 
officer long at one station, even though the proposed alteration 
did not tkkb much frbni the small prices of the department by 
refuling promotion except on permanent vacancies. Were the 
offices to be regularly aiid systematically rgoved, it 
, wCnl4 be impossible that any local variations of system, cbuM 
^w or, if already existing, could remain uUCheckedi, 
any iffibi^ovement of office management intnodueed in 
^ebuld be long imknOtr'tt toothers. And ai< |h,e evilapf 
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, i.v«a raduood to uiiniisiuni j 

change ™»y >> Bto ”« had fiUed before, to 

a person u« u was fatnilW whioli he 

administer a system with take «{> the work as 

had hecD ,^nwniBtering _ * okftrt leave And Ive cannot 

though he had been but “bacnt » »l.ort 1 ^. ^ Ann 

, hii^ tljinh it a of an office, having adrainislered 

would be to-^y " ;L a in the eamO 

MMerUo, :™in S’ 

-ev ««n 

ta^ng to command hn- prefe^^^^^ ‘''f 

Th a«S ^Sly as tothediaease,havcaagene™lly 

report, “f-^,,1 For this treatment is not uniform, 
questioned tlieir treatuie . necessary 

yet “>;'¥»'f'i'X are indications wanting which might raise 
nor advisanle. JNor aic luu/ v vaatipnt hafl bffen fully 

a doubt whether the with alt theappli- 

appremted. ^ his beck would not act, as ha 

ances ot a London ho. p , nothing hut his 

raustma sti^ a drastic purga- 

crooner’,, speahing ^0 of vo^^mre as^ho»gh 

^7X‘^n"r:srtl^ t 

regarded than the old ^trea^ eanon\y K preve^,,^, 

7 ', wltlaS^ KeSsS :»e^hnts fat 

n whichihTBngUsU accounts arei^dy up to f 

' so many difficttlties, biit np simplicity wiU keep aw|| ^ 

^ or Snt amarsi while officers m-e allowed to 

KSoZrv^rk. fafa4.’W'7T. ^l“7r3^ '|i& 

with a feint 

:;jScsewho were trying., w^heginning, to^ 

,1,0,'those who were indifierent,another .wgiimon ,! ,. y'. .. 
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justify tltfiir iudiifereuce to themselves. A more radical change 
than one of rule is wanted, a ohauge in the feeling of those who 
administer the rule. No volumes of general censures and govern¬ 
mental regrets would work this change so rapidly as practical 
proof of earnestness in a suspension, penal transfer, or denied pro¬ 
motion, whereof the avowed cause should be ignorance or neglect 
of rules of aecpunti It has been said that the readiest way of 
making a fortune would be to buy the orders of a Local Govern¬ 
ment at a Mofussil price, and to sell them at a head-quarter 
price; and, to speak plainly, we think the Account Department 
is that virhich sets on its own ordere the value most widely dif¬ 
fering from that assigned by a district officer. ^ . 



Aet. \l.--Sailor Life in CalmUa, 

O F the value of statistics it is scarcely posdble tp speak too 
highly. They form the starting point of all political as 
well as patiural science. They are to the political economist 
and the legislator what analysis is to the chemist. They enable 
him to disintj^rate the several parts that compose the complex 
fabric of the society with which he has to deal, that so, with 
due .regard to the existence and proportions of the many ele¬ 
ments, he may promote the roost widely tlie good of the whole 
with the least possible injury to any part. 

Now, in India, we try our hands at political economy and at 
legislation. But how far are either based on reliable statistics? 
What do we really know of the peoples, and of the proportions 
in which these peoples form the heterogeneous bo*dy-politie? We 
are content to sp^ of our gross population in rm^A tens of 
millions: and we can guess that a certain portion may beMaho- 
medans, and another portion Hindoos; and that piiices for 
general purposes. Bat ot even the European community, that 
mere handful, as we often describe it, wHieb, constitutes the 
paramount power of the Empire—of its numbeps what accurate 
information do we possess? No trustworthy cehsps hiM, so far 
as we know, been taken; and, certainly, no analysis of any 
census exists which would give us any idea of the relative num¬ 
bers of the different classes of which even this fractional part 
of the empire is made up, 

Now we have no intention to embark on the widepceED 
of conjecture (for such it at best would be) as to the .^pp- 
ral strength and the classification of our English commu¬ 
nity. We desire, by way of illustration, to take, Up oioU, 
single class of that community, j^nd t^ it we will. confShe 
ourselves,*—the SailoTs of the port of Calcutta. Nor 'de i^eela|floi 
accuracy for even the following calculations. V^r^ve h^u 
obligM f50 accept such information as we codld ohmimj 
case obligingly placed at our disposal), and are onl^' ;l|> be, Wd' 
responsible for the inferences vVe have drawn, hat 

been to arrive at something like an approximate; pf 

the seamen of our port, with a view to the mnelioratlfi’^theiy 
condition; and thanlcfii}, and amplv rewarded shall wc 
j^^^derable amount cf personal labour, if we shall 
'flirted a healthy and, useful interest in this chtss* andtliliV 
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have ^emenstrated, too, by the lamentable poverty of existing 
data, the necessity of some steps being authoritatively taken td 
devise and enforce some mode for a more exact prepara¬ 
tion and careful preservation of Such data for the future. 

Wliat then do the majority of the Calcutta public really 
know about poor ' Jaek V They only - see him at a great 
disadvantage; for Jack ashore^ is about as much in his 
element as a lisli out of >water. He scarcely does himself justice 
there. ‘ Only just see him in "Flag Street,’ sm»e one will say 
—^ only look at the papers, and see the hundreds of cases of 

* seamen brought up before the Magistrates as “ drunk and dis- 

* “orderly,” or “ for refusal of duty/ ” Yes,—but we will leave 
this for the present, and come to it by and bye,—in tlie mean¬ 
time, is he not a little prejudged ? See him walking quietly 
(for him) along the Strand, and to the shore-going eye his very 
gait is suggestive of grog, and the conclusion is easily arrived 
at that every poor fellow who after some four months’ incar¬ 
ceration on boardship gets leave for a day, and goes rolling 
along —because he has got his sea legs and not his land ones— 
is, as a matter of course, * out for a spree,’ if not already * half seas 

* overand the slightest ebullition of feeling his jovial heart may 
give vent to, (very improperly no doubt!) marks him down at 
once as a special object for police inteeferenee. Is this quite 
fair ? Or, at leasl^Jiecause sailors will get druuk, and be riot¬ 
ous, or will refuse duly—very often not without cause—is it 
fair to condemn the whole class as a drunken, reckless, mutinous 
lot? Would you pronounce on the character of the water of 
a Calcutta tank by the scum on its surface ? 

One word at starting to guard against being misunderstood,. 
There will be no attempt made in these pages to gloss over 
drunkenness, or to defend insubordination; but an endeavour 
will be made, in sea-loving sympathy, to present ’ Jack ashore* 
in his true colours; and that, with an ulterior object of showing, 
not only what he is, but how he may be improved. 

But to judge Jack aright, and to deal with him aright, wro 
must Jiaye s^me /tala to go upon,—we must know something; 
about hiin, ..Juad what dow:e, know? Who can tell the num¬ 
ber of seaman that annually enter and leave this port? Who 
can tell ns liow many get their discharge, and why ? how mjwjiy \ 
go to or.to jail, or how many die ? . - 

Bhilantlic^py is crjung aloud that something must he deh*' r 
to; help She demands that Im be better housed on j 
better protected on board, better jooked after in health, 
ten^ ift sioknm; have a play-gronud for aransementij m 
stitute for instruction, and a Chapel for devotion; and all hoiiour^ld j 
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j>hiUnthropy for the kiodly thought of Mping a class very 
coDdit(6ii> as mere birds of passage, renders it impossible for 
them to h^p themselves! Bat at the first step she is at fault. 
She cannot discover how many seamen she has to take under 
her miatetnal win^. She goes off to the Karine Of^ce, and she 
is told the Master Attendant takes cognisance of ships—not 
sailors. She hurries to the Chamber of Commerce, to find that 
Only cargoes are cared for—not crews. As a last hope she rashes 
to the Custom House, only to learn that nominal rolls are not 
compulsory, and, therefore, the very manifests are defective in 
this particular. , She finds that there is simply no Office in which 
any reliable returns of seamen are kept—no source from which 
she'can learn the very alpliabet of that science which would 
enable her to help poor Jack while in port. 

And common sense asks (with duly timid tones and modest 
Buggestiveness) if it was thought necessary to keep till a year 
or two ago a century’s growth of pay bills, vouchers, and 
certificates, &e., ^ et me genm omne* in triple and quadra* 
pie form, which by no possibility could be of any use, to fill cellars, 
line passages, and crowd upper rooms and verandahs with pon¬ 
derous tomes of these useless records under useless Eecord-keepers 
with secretarial conservatism, why Vvas never a thought 
bestowed on applying the boasted arithmetical gifts of a,few 
supplementary Bengalee Baboos on utilisW some at least of 
the information which those Offices might nave furnished, as 
statistical knowledge for coming generations of philanthro¬ 
pists and legislators ? 

jfieport has spoken of the formation of a ^ Statistical Com- 
* mission.' To make it any more than a shamtp make 
it really useful, bt official returns be prepared with such accu¬ 
racy, and" so statistically arranged, that the Comraissiohers inay 
have some data to go on, some exact reliable tabular iftforfma- 
tiohtpdeal with. ...j;, ; : 

But lolura to ottr sailors. That very little pbsi%p 
atipn clan be gained regarding them f^om exisifpg'^Ce re* 
turns, is surely to he deplored. We do not vpr^t^ji to i(|Ve ; 
mad^ a new discovery in the fact that steiisiici™ sadly 4t 4,; 


discount in' Calcutta. Here is the 'statemi^t' of Aife.'fchd 


has devoted m»ch time to the consideration of op|^|i;i!f^pui. 
'lation,' Bb‘Norman Chevers says (Treseiwation’dpSpK^^ 
Seamen, Calcutta, pp., 88*S9) —i hava been 
/ pains to ascertain at what rate the seamen- 


roH of Gsleutta die, At pr^eht 1 am not abb to fps, 
i; tith'.stiffieient aoeuracy,. Ucikee ' J:- Mpe mi ' m^i^d ' 


ont vhfit fh 
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* shipe. in porl lie might have as truly adde4, ' or lie 

* aclual number / hU ei^er the port* * 

As the real value of any caldulations (not to dignify these by 
the name of statistics) depends'much on the source from whence 
they have been drawn, and the processes by which they have 
been arrived at, it^ jmay be well, at the risk of being prolix, to 
state at tlie outset on what authorities and by what principles 
we venture to offer, as proximately correct, the following figures, 
which are tlie results of our personal researcli in the several 
oifices in which the information required was to be obtained. 

The starting point of our proposed investigations is 
this. What is the probable number o-f seamen who in any 
given time, say one year, enter and leave this port ? Take the 
last commercial year from May Isfc, 1863, to April 30tb, 1864. 

The Chamber of Commerce gives us a total of 1,^16 ships, 
according to the annexed table, as having entered the port during 
the year. 

NUMBER of SUpe entered, inwards in the hoohs of the Chamber 
of Commerce between \st Map 1863 and Z^th April 1864. 
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The Honse returns show 1,148 ships sailing with 

European ^ws. The two tables, placed side by side, wiU giv» 
the mllo'iring results :— 



Aoeordifig to Cham* 
berot'<Jomm<!ice. 


-,i: 0hder British Ela^ ... 938 

American ... 86. 

prench 142,^ 

^ Other Continentid 60 
^ Totali 


Custom SOniSt. 
881 








The slightness of the variation between tlie nnraber of Ibe 
American, . French, and other Continental States in these two 
offices, in itself shows that we are near the mark j for the 
reeor^ from the two offices are perfectly distinct. The differ¬ 
ence ,of 72 in the number of British ships admits of the simplest 
eolation, as representing the number of sltips sailing under Bri¬ 
tish colours but carrying lascar crews. Then, this latter number of 

I, 143 is singularly confirmed by the testimony, again independ¬ 
ent, of the Marine Ofiice, winch gives J,140 as the number of 
European manned ships entering the port. We feel, then, that 
we have made good our footing on this first step of our ladder of 
calculations, 1,143 sliips may be taken as ref)resentiiig the 
exact number of those that have entered tins port with 
European and American crews. 

Now of these 1,143, only 683 have filed nominal rolls of 
crews on the Custom House manifests. These 683 represent 

II, 729 sailors, which would give an average of 17| men per ship; 
and by applying the same average to the remaining 450 ships, 
which have not entered their crews on their manifests, we have 
the farther number of 8,049 men, making a total of 19,728 on 
the 1,143 ships. But, by general consent^ thi? is far too low an 
average j 25 and even 30 being roughly given as nearer the 
mark. This average certainly will not stand Hie test of com¬ 
parison with the raHnp of the ships. I’he registered tonnage of 
these 1,14$ ships, according to the Custom House returns, 
amounts to 9,16,051 tons; and these at the rate of three for 


every 101 ) tons—and even the patent reefing apparatus introduc¬ 
ed into some of the ships, would not so reduce the number of hands 
as to materially disturb this average—would give 27,480 men. 
This calculation, moreover, is corroborated by the Kegisber of;the 
purveyor to Lloyd^s, Veritas^s, and other Insurance Offi^s; and 
it should be borne in mind, that a special weight attach^ " to 
these returns, as any master sailing short-handed wpiild risk 
his policy in the event of loss at sea. 100 British ships, thken 
consecutively cn the Surveyor's Eegister, give an aggregate, of 
2,342 seamen, or an average of about 28| men per ship;' §5 
American ships give 1,569 seamen, or an average ipE 13^ j add 
French ships give464 men averaging 14each. '! 

A’ceepting-'theserates. ’ 

^62 British ships, aveiraging 23| per ship, give..., 0 ^' 20,^57 
142 French do. do. 14 do. „ 

- 60 Other Contanjental States 14 do. „ 706 

... 18 * .do, . .WMi; 
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To these nmsfcbe added the crew of 101 sbips lyiQ|^ io the river 
on the Isfc May 1863, which, at the same rates, will represent 
2,4-44 men. Then there were already on shore, in the Sailor^s Home 
112,at the several boarding houses of Flag Street, about 100 {for 
this is the maximum of accommodation they can give) j in the 
Jail, in the Medical College, Presidency General, and Howrah 
Hospitals, probably 250 more; say 460 in all on shore. 

But for our subsequent calculations deduction must be made 
of the seamen returned in Peninsular and Oriental steamers, 
which are included in the foregoing tables; for while on 
shore, whether sick or sound, they are so admirably cared 
for on the Company's own premises, that tliey will not 
come under review in our subsequent investigations. Now 
tliesc amounted during the year to 99S men; hut as the 
Carnatic and Bm/}oon brought out full European crews, 
of these, 42 men who were in excess of the average ships' 
companies, obtained their discharge on arrival. So that 
a deduction of 998—42=956 must be made; and this will have 
about 26,500, by the following process :— 

Seamen on ships in the river, 1st May 1803 ... 2,444 

„ Entering during the year ...24,532 ... 

„ Less those remaining m P. and 

0, Service ... 956 ... 


Onshore ... ... ... 400 

26,480 


So our second step brings us thus far. About 27,500 Euro¬ 
pean and 'American seamen entered this port during tlie year. 

Now our firet visits on shore, like Jack's too often, must be to 
the Government Shipping Office, and to the several Consulates; 
.and the result of the information gained there will be best 
understood by the accompanying Abstract* which shows that 
there were^ 

Disclmrgetl. Deserteil. 

At the English Shipping Office ... 4,418 101 ^476 

„ 'Anaeiiean Consulate ... 469 S02 294 

Fr^h „ ... d 20 U 

„ Qtlwt Continental States— 19 ,3 22 

Total,... 4;9Q6 426 4,80? 

I.- .1.— M . I —..I.., ■■■■— . . . .. ,11.^-"■^*■11 . II ■ Wll’ 

* By Whldi so far ss these returns may be relied on we find ihtdi the Seaioali^ WW 
le&Ve ^rt foe fewer than those who enter it, aud th^ in Amenoah ships ip, 
been discharii^ or have dossrted against 291 re-sbi^pe(^ and l&p sent homo * 
‘distressed,’ ' 
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N«)w;, of tll6Be 26,500 seamen, probably niueliy-iimeoiit of every 
hundred h^ signed articles for the voyage out and hme, or elso 
for two or perhaps three years^ cruise, and yet we see that while 
in port, 6,332, or above one-fiftli of the whole number "of them 
find their way to the Government Shipping Office or their Con¬ 
sulate, and succeed in getting their discharge. There are un¬ 
doubtedly instances in which the articles are signed only for the 
voyage out; such as a new steamer, or an English built tug, 
brought out by an English crew, who, their work done, by agree¬ 
ment tahe their discharge. Occasionally, too, in a ship chartered 
for country' trading, the whole English crew are replaced by 
iascars. But these are comparatively rare instances; whereas 
the number of seamen who claim their discharge on arriving 
here, is a startling and gravely suggestive fact] one-fifth of 
the whole! 


The endeavour to offer an eKplanation of the phenomenon 
may bring to light some few facts coming undfer the head of 
'things not generally Icnown.^ Tnke a ship just in from New 
Zealand or Sydney or any of the Australian ports. Her master 
has shipped his crew there at £5 or £6 or even £7 a mouth, 
and finds that, according to Calcutta rates, he can get three men 
here for ever/ one hf» took there. Now a master with a kindly 
heart as well as a calculating head will buy out such men with 
a present of half a month or a montVs wages in excess; and 
Jack tempted with the sight of ' the ready^ will walk off ami¬ 
cably to the Shipping Office, and take his discharge ' by mutual 
'consent.^ But should this milder or more gracious process not 
meet the master's views, a little extra work, a little stinting of 
food and water, a little gentle abuse, or perhaps rope's4ttd; libera* 
ally applied, calls up the spint of .discontent and “complaipt, 
whieh grows into resistance, and is soon denounced as inshbor- 
dinatiou. Then comes the threat of irons or the House of 


Correction, ami many a naturally quiet and orderly,'Jtbodgh 
jndepeodant-spirited, and liot-tempered, tar pays de*firly;lfor|iis, 
folly by having to accept his discharge, minus, it uiayb®, a lar^fe' 


slice of his pay, to avoid the alternative of disgra(^’‘'wbieh 
fltarcs him in the face. It is worth while to get 


iyalian shipped crew in Calcutta : and this is one 
■^‘hleb Calcutta gets 'discharged seamen, * ..i 

’’’•■Ojisher;motives ’also come into 'play j' while, 
rather ah expensive property. Yards once squared .m 

|tUjo, there is no reefing, no furling, little or rid 
S%des are generally cleared oiit or shipped ' by the 
^^his coolies,; and lack's seryi.des are not, gp 
crew can, be'u^ded on'arrival, and a 
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in time for sailing, the ship^s balance sheet will present a good 
appearance, and the Master gets his percentage on all he saves. 
Indncemeut No. 2—and Calcutta gets the refuse. 

' Again, by what law or on’what principle it is we cannot di¬ 
vine, but on the pretence of exchange it is the custom on many 
ships that every seaman paid off in Calcutta loses two anma on 
each Rupee of his wages. For every ih&n left in Hospital or in Jail 
when a ship sails, the wages in full are credited by tiie Sliipping 
Master; but for every man paid off (we speak of course only of 
some ships) each, rupee, as it passes from the Shipping Office 
through the Master’s hands, undergoes this. ‘ sweating’ process. 
Now two annas in a rupee on wages of a throe or four month’s 
voyage is worth saving.* We do not find that this two annas 
in, the Rupee is transferred to the Agents; we do not hear that it 
is credited to the owners. This undoubtedly helps to swell the 
number of discharged and discontented seamen in Calcutta. . 

Nor must it be forgotten that, besides these, a very large num¬ 
ber of seamen are thrown on our streets under a different name, 
that of deeertere, but who are simply men who by ‘ mutual agree- 
' ment,’ ge t free of their ships without the trouble and formality of 
a discharge. The returns supplied to us show that this custom 
prevails far more with American ships, for against 469 discharged 
there appears no loss than 302 deserters ; wlmreas in the Govern¬ 


ment Shipping Office the numbers are 4,957 dischaVged and only 
101 deserters. The anomalous position oFsome foreign Consulates 
no t\oubt explains much of tliis; the Consul himself has no juris¬ 
diction over the seamen after they have left tlie ship; and the Amer¬ 
ican Master is not over-ready to lodge a complaint before the 
Consul, for, while by American law the master is obliged to depo¬ 
sit three naduths’ pay at the Consulate for every seamau dis¬ 
charged, or to ship another American at once, be finds it a 
much simpler and cheaper plan to let a man go about bis busi¬ 
ness and! tlien return him as a deserter. This tacitly recognised 
imihunitjr-from legal penalties opens the door to much evasive 
diseharge’jOf crews; and confers on Calcutta the benefit of a large 
JioHion of t|jie scum of the- sea-faring population. 

Jteli It be thought that we are insinuating motive ua-, 
. We are stating facts, and the above 

inferehw^;;; ji(1t‘e^ent the only solution we can offer of tins Fbeni^ 

; mettna., ;'Mips shall ^ and pass out wiibout changingm;! 


^j|ips shall ^me in and pass out without changingm;! 
I^' some poo? fellow be left in hospital too ill to‘sai;|i 


man: 


«»»<» oaly ia tHe Kapoe hare b«en spoken of abov^, 
or4ii|iafV.f)8^af 4edn<^oa, bntocatudoaaUf thUiae^^ Oaty a 

aiTiaaa)Ba‘thflcrew''V8ira Jiwdi'iB'ftffi'' 
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Of their thirty or thirty-five men not one shall ask his dis- 
ehargSj not one desert, not one appear in the police court; while 
in other ships moored perhaps alonj^ide one-half shall seek to 
be free of their articles, to escape from their ships at any price, 
even through the ordeal of the police court. If then we find 
eight or ten men from a single ship put in the lock-up for re¬ 
fusal of duty cr for demanding their discharge on grounds of 
bad fare or bad usage, content to suffer the loss of wages and 
even the indignity of the jail, rather than return to their duty, 
how else can explain it? How else account for so great a 
contract between the one ship^ and the other? It is absurd to 
suppose that one ship is maimed with angels, the other with 
fiends. The manning of a- ship is always a matter of chance 
and of risk. The best ships generally have a nearly entire 
change of crews for each voyage; the petty officers may re¬ 
main, hut the mass of the ship’s company are if we mistake not 
new each time. How thim we again ask, can we account for 
this great diflereuce? Asa rule, the master or in some cases 
the chief officer, is the maker of his crew; and masters and 
chief officers must forgive us for saying that firmness and jus¬ 
tice with consideration will as a rule make a much better crew 
than short commons and abuse, the rope’s end and irons. It 
is at least worth trying, and Calcutta would benefit by the 



expriment. 

Nor must we overlook one external infinence which appears 
to have unchecked and unrestrained sway in this port; the lodg¬ 
ing house runner, {outer, crimp, or by wliat other name he be 
known. Take your stand on tlie quay at the London or Liverpool 
or Bristol Doefe, and you will recognise many a specimen of 
this baneful class. But there the ship’s deck is sacred from 
their tread. Although the voyage is over with the ship’s eh- 
trance into tlie river or the dock, and the articles of agreement have 
become so much waste paper, and every seaman is freim^'that 
moment his own master, while you will see the Agept op file 
visitor from the Sailor’s Home going freely : on board, not a 
etlmp or a tauter or a runner dares to set his foot pn;,the dwk., 
Whereas here, though the voyage is but half tih^irP 

:^Ould ,betiO need of boarding house, the m'wjt) h^^|r^ ;de<^ 
;|(^ffianja deck, and is permitted to sing the 
, : warding house, and the glories of Flag street. 

ducks to the meshes of Calcutta, these are thd filot 

I flMvAvUiS AKV 'wmiAM -.dr/V ' '1^ ' 




igged^ and plundered, and ruined—thejr haying vww ww,- 
“ni^y on every victim. ‘At our door’ (said O)a0 ojf; 
jdying nioments' to the writer of theaeilbaiis) 
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* lies half the vice and misery and disease and death that befall 
‘ the seamen in this port/ Yes j these are they that help to 
fill our House of Correotion,, our Hospitals, and our Grave 


We ask then are the circumstances of this port so superior, 
the tendencies of this climate so much more healthy, is the moral 
atmosphere of Calcutta so much more pure, that the precau¬ 
tions which exist in every EnfrlisU port, the restrictions which 
there protect in some decree these impulsive reckless * children 
' of the sea’ are here unnecessary ? If not, in the name of 
common sense, and of morality, “and of humanity, let us have 
them applied and enforced ! 

It is not until too late that the poor victim learns the full 
pl’ice he has to pay for the luxury of thff independence which 
apmchghirov boarding'house offers over the restrictions and 
the reijularity of the Sailor’s Home. The rate of weekly charge 
at the one may be but little more than that of the other, but 
by the time the runner or ermp has had hi.s two rupees, and 
every bottle of brandy (so called by courtesy) has cost one 
rupee or even two; and five rupees have been charged on cashing 
a note, and five rupees on getting a ship,—to say nothing of 
the many more out of which the loafer-leag'ue have beguiled 
him,—poor Jack finds how miserably be has been duped, proba¬ 
bly diseased—fiiids out how dearly in money and in health he 
has paid for his run ashore. 

Can Government, really philanthropic and paternal at heart. 


rest content until something is done to protect Jack against 
these land sharlcs, more deadly than those he has escaped at 
sea?, We can only hope, that by the time our tale is all told, 
however imperfectly, ehougb at least will have been said to, 
show th^ necessity of something being done, perhaps enough 
to point out some of the ways in which it may he best anfi 
most eifeotnally done. 

, We haye arrived thus far. Of the 26,500 seamen who have 
to he accoiipted for, about 5,S00 have by discharge or desertion 
become pni%,,nf the pojpuhtiim of tkeiom. In our s«b«; 
seipient oal^lationB this distinction will as fir as it is possibly 
be aypt iy;.|Fie:w; to speak in round numbers 21,000 vrill ,,!^;: 
r%arded aii'ihe rimr popuhtion, for the year, and 5,000 aa.ajsigj 
men on and the result of our inquiries into the fatnry, * 
these tvyo elasses, whether in the records of crime,, ojc 
■ or 4^a|li','.:Wll assuredly'.help ^'to'ppint 

t'' hh' ' 

, gainSl in this 
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glance only over the surface of their existence. * Befusal of 

* duty/ ' drunk and disorderly^ are certainly not unfrequent 
headings of Police cases^ and introduce us to scenes in which 
Jack too often plays the leading part. 

Our fust visit of enquiry would therefore naturally he to 
the Police Oourt itself, to see what the Police records tell us 
of Jack^s life on shore. But unfortunately for the man of sta¬ 
tistics, the Police r^ords will give him no information' at all. 
It has not ,heen .thought necessary to enter the particular des¬ 
cription of. e^h prisoner with suCh fulness as to admit of any 
classification of offenders. However, there are other sources of 
information tolerably reliable very near the Police Court. The 
worthy who figures in the morning under the charge of ^ drunk 

* and disorderly^ or for ‘ refusal of duty,* has most likely been 
compelled to chew the gmd of reflection, if not of repentance, 
behind the iron gratings of the Loek-np, So there we will go, 
and see what the Register can tell -us of the number of seamen 
who have in the coarse of the year passed through this stage 
of ' durance vile* prior to presenting themselves before His 

* Worship.’ And thence we will adjourn, to the House of Cor¬ 
rection. And although, for reasons we will presently explain, 
the two returns are not to be read together, or be expected 


to tally with each other, they will materially help to show to 
what extent Jack has Ijeen really held responsible for disturbing 
' the peace of Calcutta, or for still more heinous misdemeanours. 
And here we will begin to draw the distinction between the sailor 
t^t still belongs to a s!)ipj and the one who is living on shore. 

* How many of your drunken fellows (we said onl^r lately 
to a group of Masters in a friendly chat) do you think have 
* visited the Lock-up during the year V ‘ Pive-hundred/said 
(Onej * not less than a thousand/ suggested another? ^two 
thousand at least,* cried a third. And yet when pi^^d to 
l^ink how many of their own ship^s companies had, s^pearod 
dm that plight, they began to admit they were goifig' Av litjtW 
tJ^yond tlie mark. Now, reader, if you 
,4|lhiten,* you no doubt will say that of the ships’ w I|lii8 
not less certainly than the two thousand ^ 

;’fj|gd]ttgh the Lock-up; that on the 21,000 would 
,^r cent. ' Wtet. will yoU' say’vvben we 
,;^ve ourselves most carefully examined the register-d|||l|llhei:;6.'^ 
|||vere exactly 8fid, at t^e rate of one man per,’-A%h%''vh^^;A|fe]pit'; 
and two-third per'cenA'bf the whole 
who were Ibeked up.hn tlfo:o|bar^,pf;i&il£eni^i;t'^^^ 


ffld a« you expected! % the 
pg Jack’s WpemmOTiand hi«d 
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Then of seamen on shore (where a broad distinction must be 
drawn between the seman proper, though not belonging to atty 
ship, and the mere haf&r), there are 186 entries in the Re^s- 
ter against the 5,000 * town-boys,’ or three per cent. \ showing 
that the drunkenness and conOncment of the seamen on shore 
is more than double that of those who are on the river. For 
msauU, which so often grows out of drunkenness, the proportion, 
though somewhat less, is still sadly against the man on shore. 
But the third class of charge, thefl, tells a melancholy tale how 
the idleness of shore life l^s to graver crime; among the 
21,000 seamen on the river there are only 79 charges of theft, 
while the 5,000 on shore have produced 63, above one per cent, of 
their whole number. 

“ The appended table will at a glance show the relative propor¬ 
tions and the gross amount of crime, under the several heads 
entered in the Register book of the Lock-up. 
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We now pass on to the House of Correction j and it will at onr^ 
be seen , why these returns must be regarded independently, of ‘ 
those fVom the Lock-up; for instance against the 551 chargies 
of drunkenness against the seamen in the Lock-up, Registerj^ 
thewr appear only 35 commitments on this charge at the Hoii0 
of Correetipia, In the great majority of instances a warning-) 
or a sm^yi would be deemed sufficient for the offence. Thi^i 


on the 


^ hand; many charges would come before the 

passing through the Lock-up j on war^ 
for insmnee, or diyeot from the street, or the ship. So 
two reftujhs mtiiit be dealt with ii^ependently of each 

we have the total number of seamen ooBttnitte$.;{b| 
HVer. iihi .towUj j^puialaon, for the distinction 

" ‘ ro clasiesl;"',',,:)^' 
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Absfiact of Commiiminits in ih Hou^e of CorrecHon, 
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On the /‘orogoinif i.ihle a fovv retnaiks arc iieco«!sajy. Of 
those 4,^55,422 were uu«ler «?eutcnco from the Police C’omt, Of 
the ]i3 committed for ‘ iefus.al of duty/ it appeals that a large 
proportion belonged to the same ship, and eompiised, iu many 
instances, re-oommiUaU for repeated lefusals Again, the 32 
cases of inability to pa;y fine cannot leally be tieatod as distinct 
offences, but must ]>e talfcu in connection cither \uth an ofienco 
of assault or being diunk,*and be regaided as an exUnsioii of 
the original committal. So that jirobably of tlie 435 commit¬ 
tals there weie not more than 850 actual offenders. Set this 
number against the 27,500 scimcn in the port din mg the year, 
and the result is that of the whole soa-faung popuhition of this poit, 
about one and a quaiter per cent, have heen cpmmittcd for all 
trimes to the House of Correction in the comse of one year! 

Our next inquiry will carry uh to the Hospitals; and from 
the Ketunis obtained ftom them we have the following results:— 
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2u the Presidency General Hospital 

785 

296 
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„ Medical College Hospital 
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„ llow^ali Hospital. 
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'rom these figures, winch we accept7u the authority of tlb 4 
jpitals themselves, ouejact ii clear, that the Oener^ Hos- 
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pital is much more resorted to by the sick on board the ships 
in the river, for the simple reason, doubtless, that it is moreaeces- 
sibie from those lying along the whole range of moorings from 
Baboons Ghat to Kidderpore; while, on the same principle, the 
Medical College Hospital, lying in the heart of the town, has 
received more than twice as many patients from among the 
sailors on shore than the General Hospital. But here a startling 
fact presents itself. The river population of 21,000 contribuU 
ed only 1,320 cases to the Hospitals, about three per cent, of 
their whole number; while the 5,000 on shore sent nearly twenty 
per cent, or one-fifth of the whole. Again of that 5,000, close on 
2,000 availed themselves of the Sailor^s Home, and of that 
number 200 or ten per cent, went to one or other of the 
two Calcutta Hospitals; while of the remaining 3,000 who 
distributed themselves over the boarding-houses of Lall Bazaar, 
no less than 700 appear on the registers of these two Hospitals, 
or nearly twenty-(iye per cent. "What a tale does this disclose 1 
It is no exaggeration to say that drunkenness, disease, and death 
brood over the portals of Ball Bazajir. 

And now, difficult as our task has been in each stage of this 
inquiry, the greatest difficulty, from the absence of reliable 
data, meets us at the cud. On the calculations made by Dr. 
Chevers that ten per cent, of oui\ sailor population die here 
every year, we ought to be in a position to show that of the 
27,500 who , entered the port during the past year, 2,750 had 
left their bones on tliis pestilential shore. Our Hospital returns 
only Jpecord ^06 deaths—not one per cent! While the Police 
records would add but a few more to the number, and those not 
classified with sufficient accuracy to help us to any satisfactory 
conclusion beyond the fact that during the year 24 seameti 
were drovvned, 6 died from accident, and 1 committed suicide. 


We have then to end whore we began. Oh that statistics 
were more appreciated in Calcutta! Then it might be possible 
to Slim up the result of months pf laborious research, witli 
CompenSatiag, assurance that We had been able to throw some ; 
light upon a verv hazy subject. 

us hope, have been brought out; t^/ 
the hupdlw'bf seamen discharged in this port is beyond 
proportjpjlfilli the number entering it, and that the ttumber^l 
sick from‘'iae foul dens of Flag street is more appalling still. 
is is in danger, Let his present faoUity ;,ef| 

of articles be at onceetopped; and| when 
, ahome, amusement,;apdiastrnotiop^,l^'wiliii^;|^| 

b^^>^|,^iad nijfy be, keptdn'h^ljh,', 


away 




^00 w tkdcuitit* 

^ c»ed for h« Wy or hk »?1. 

"z: eoiriornrwtw*^^^^^ 

C Z l X:iof Vo\lSl*rormZ dk^ooed£^^ 

k?rt> SLtL When men of educnted minds and refined tastes 

!:SC%ri:ve don* their «tmost 

ckaraeter hy riving oMupation they be 

justified in denouncing him as hopelessly degrad 
olaimabJy vicious. 
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Art. VII.—1.—^ Englishman* Newspap^, November laM and 
im, 1864. 

2.—' Fnmd of Lidia* dillo, December 1st, 1864. 


A PORTION of the Article * Education in Bengal* in our last 
number, was devoted to the consideration of the connec¬ 
tion between education and morality. The article, and , more 
particularly this part of it, has formed the subject of such very 
contradictory criticism, especially in the two journals referred 
to above, the commendation of the one being as unmerited 
as the censure of the other was virulent and absurd, that we 
have been induced to revert to the question in order to correct 
any misconstruction, and to define our meaning more fully and 
accurately. 

In treating of the general effects of education in Bengal, it 
was impossible to overlook the supposed connection between its 
extension and the improvement of morality. That this im¬ 
provement was the main end with many of its chief 
promoters cannot be denied; and the tacit assumption that 
it is the principal if not the only object of all, is so 
constantly mtide, that the educationalist is frequently confront¬ 
ed by the argument —* What is the use of all the waste 
* of money in education ? I have been in the country twenty 
' years' or more, and I believe the natives were as good 
* in ev^ry: way before this fuss was made about it, and,; 

* for rny part I cannot say that I find them at all more: 

* moral than they were without it, on the contrary, if anything 
* rather ^prse.* 

This IS the,language on the lips of almost all the old rest- 
d#^ in country, and it has been repeated again and agaid 
in file daily' ptess j in this conflict between the enthusiastic 
as^rtiqtis bf’the friend of education that it mnsl imi^yoyQ mo-,.,; 
ralityi add confident reply of men of experience thak 
has ndl the balance thus far appeai%so clearly to 

to ^he¥tti||OTat we could not avoid the conclusion that 
" ■' lis as the primary end and effect of education, tl 


fixibg dn , _ , 

adyob^ pd weakened and damaged its cause, and, passin]| 
'tfe trno and propw grounds for its support, had’i^silNlfi* 

wWdi it ™ difficult, if 

' ‘ ! 


, rnaititatd. , 
It 


. , 

tc' onr argument/;, ai' 
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mir intention, to ondeaYOnir to prow that adncation was oohJu- 
cive to immorality, thougli in attacks made upon the article 
it may” have proved convenient to argue as if our statements 
that some considerations would, if anythingf point to an unfa¬ 
vourable rather than a favourable effect, actually conveyed a deli¬ 
berate. conciusioii on our part, that this unfavourable effect was 
pi'ovable or true. 

The drift of our contention clearly and avowedly was, that 
it was a great error to put forward morality as the object and 
purpose ftf education, because there were no satisfactory reasons 
for believing that any close and intimate connection existed 
between them. 

It is mOsSt essential that wc sliould not be misunderstood in 
this; we distinctly disavow any wish or desire to assert that 
education is conducive to immorality. We contented ourselves 
with the general answer of * not proven,^ merely contending 
that the burden of proof lay witlr those who made the affirma¬ 
tive assertion. Our -words were so explicit, that had not our 
meaning hen misunderstood, it would have been impossible to 
BopposMt could be so; we introduced the subject by finding fault 
with those wiio held that there was any necemarg connection be¬ 
tween such totally distitict things as education and morality ; 
but had we argued that the effects of education were immoral, 
We should have been establishing a connection of the most pal¬ 


pably unsatisfactory description. 

As, however, wc were answering no definite or specific argu¬ 
ments, it was natural, if not necessary, that we should touch on 
the general and most obvious heads, in order to show that 
^imdfasie, at any rate, they afforded no grounds for the eon- 

..pliision in questiim. ' . 

■ i' We contended accordingly, and surely with justice, that it 
" Was the slenderest and most fallacious of inductions to wninej 
,;lhat because Europe or England was more moral an;^ at 
iji^me time more educated than India, the one 
;^Sr even probably, tlie cause of the other j for, were so|htil^' an argu- 
as that to be admitted, it would be easy to > 

' “ et to am cause: vet we believe that with this, 


perhaps unconsflfiusly, one of the pvmcipa|;i|pa IW^Uing 

,„Wati 0 a 8 for their opinion. If, however, it. 
vjiWhat remains to establish the connection in point ? 

®xhaust the arguments, when we divide them 
iSMhich oopld. be ^rawn from the actual experience of 

those .whjch;'could be deiiy^l^j^^iv'llhf 
“’"%iexphrieuceV,':mank:ihd> in'Similar 
those’which 
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nation or analysis of the natural and tani^ibie efiecis of a mo^ 
tivo aj^nt, such a<? education, or an object, such as morality. 

As regards the drat of these argnments, it is complained that 
wo bring no proof that it is mere assertion; we are ready 
to biiiig all the proofs which the nature of the case 
admits of, but \ye certainly cannot poll all the Euro¬ 
peans and natives whoso experience and habits of observa¬ 
tion entille their opinion to any weight, on the ques¬ 
tion whether, in their private lives, the educated inhabitants 
of this country are better than they were before they were 
educated; this must remain a matter of experience. We can 
confidently assert that we rarely if ever met a person who could 
speak to any manifest or palpable improvement, while we have 
met numbers who are ready confidently to state that there is 
no improvement discernible; in fact, we thought that therS 
was on this point such a * consenHm* of all disinterested per¬ 
sons, 011(1 the argument of no improvement was so generally 
employed as showing tlie folly and uselessness of education, that 
it was this as much as anything, which led to our oontention 
that il was a mistake to set up the improvement of morality 
ns its great end and justification, 

11’, however, the experience of any others is ditibrent 
this respect, of course this part of our ar^ment as far 
as tliey are coneerned, loses its force, and is neutralised j 
Imt tliH must remain a matter of opinion, and we believe that 
our view, that hitherto uneducated natives* appear to be 
not less unselfish, charitable, kind, chaste, or sober, not more 
anxious to defraud or tikc^ an unfair advautage, not more con-^ 
ceited or sclf-opinii)nat'*d or unfeeling, or in any other way 
immoral in their private lives tliaii those who have been edu¬ 
cated, will m‘ct with general confirmation from all unbiassed 
and candid per«:ons. 

Tho next argument is surely worthy of attention, and deservei 
confutation if at bo erroneous. In tlie history of the world we 
have before us a succession of nations undergoing a gradual 
transition from a rude and uneducated state, to one of compara¬ 
tive civilisation and education. Here is an ojmortmiity for shoW'.t 
iug that, invariably or at any rate genera|p the more educatjfjd 
age was also the moi'C moral in the life of any nation; we 


* It may be seen that we bfliovo the same to be true of ofiier ooonMii 
abo, e»peoial!y if we take education in the sense it bears in India, 
the itnpartion of secular knowledge. But we confine the statement in tip 
text to natives ol India, because our present head or^gument uk,that teklM 
the case of India as a test, onr efforts have aotually^^uced an eleair 
marked opiaien in the improvetrent of morafity, 
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contemjilate tlie question with the calm eye of an hietoiian, we 
are not lib'ly to be surveyed by the optimism which aUva) s 
deludes some persons into overMestiniating the advantages of 
the present, 

T&v iraripm fiiif dji^ivoim &vai, 

netware we under the influence of the pessumism of others who, 
distorting the faults of their own age aud blind to those of 
their ancestors, always imagine that the human race is hasten* 
ing to its decline. 

^ Jltas paFeatam pejor avis tulit 
Koh uoquiores, mos daturas 
Piog^niem vi^oaiorem.' 

Under this head we see no reason to abandon our gicund,that 
so far from any argument being available from this source to 
prove the beueflt of education on morality, the weight oi these 
examples is thrown, if an} where, into the opposite scale. To 
revert to our previous illustratious; it can hardly be denied that 
Athens reached the climax ol its slate of cducaliou lU the time 
of Aristophanes, and that morals in his day appear to ha\e been 
very far from impioving. The Augustan age, Mewed in lU 
intellectual aspect, was surely the most bnlHant epoch in the 
history of Rome, jet th.it ii the \ciy time to which the words 
of Horace, above quoted, aio .npplied ; and tiii\ arc gcncially al¬ 
lowed to be not afaciibahie to that obliquity of vision 

which might have led to their utterance in eierv age. Where, 
ever we turn the same result awaits us. In England, if we 
select any mouarclis as more paiticularly suuouuded by biilliant 
and iniellectual circles, or wliosc rmgns were more abounding 
in distinguished persons of every kind, they would he Elizabeth, 
Charles U.,and the regent son ot George 111.; yet history 
is unanimous in condemning all these, the two last especially, 
imd stigmatises their lives as periods when vice was most un¬ 
bridled and morals most lax; and particularly^ among those 
very peraons who di8pla}cd such iutellectual pre-eminence. 

So unfavourahle indeed does this test appear to be, that wo 
admit that it might be made use of as an argument that the 
eifecta of oducatioM|||re absolutely pernicious. We distinctly 
Mpudiato this ooncRon, wbicn can be easily evaded, Educa* 
jftott is one only of the component parts of civilisation, and 
eUo naturally ai^compimies or is accompanied by an increase of 
wealth; for wealth by alTording an increased demand f<jr 
.^wated labour, fosters education, and education by teaching 
its true ig^rests, increases wealth, so fliat they 
L rc*aet on each other. Of these thttf* it is 
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probable that with, and in some respects cirilisation too, 
may be direeily responsible for some vice and immorality, and, 
by leading- to effeminacy and degeneracy, may be indirectly 
responsible for much more. Still onr position reinninis umissailed 
that no assistance from these heads can be derived l»y education 
moralists. ■ 

Thus far all is plain and straight-forward, the difficulty 
only commences when the safe and easy ground of facts and 
experience is abandoned for the treacherous and fallacious field 
of analysis. It never was qnr intention in any way to attempt 
to prove that education could not be conducive to morality; we 
only touched lightly on one or two of the leading points which 
siiffgested themselves, and endeavoured to show that thus far , 
they pointed to little or no necessary connection. We are howt 
ever fully prepared to admit that this part of our argument was 
incomplete and tentative; it would in fact be next to impos¬ 
sible to exhaust such a subject. 

In the first pla(^ it is necessary to remember what the meatii* 
ing is which we were attaching to the word ' education,’ for it 
might be capable of very opposite definitions. As our title 
showed, we were speaking solely of that pni-cly intellecftual 
training and communication of secular knowledge which 
is all that our present scheme in India provides or perhapa 
could provide for. Domestic and religious training, the 
inculcation of good * principles by parents, all instruction, 
which can be equally given to a child who cannot read and 
write, as to one who is being taught half-a-dozen languages op 
the mysteries of Algebraic Geometry, we of course exclude, a^nd 
readily admit to have the greatest effect on the improvement 
of morality. Having thus limited our meaning, let us suppose 
the case of two men, the one a linguist, a scholar, and a man ol 
science, the other entirely uneducated, both tempted to be un» ' 

; ehai‘itahlo or conceited, or to he selfish or unchaste; does it’, 
appear, > facie at least, that the languages or sciences of 
' the one will give him any greater strength to resist the temp^; 
.tatipfi, thani'|wi|l be available to the second ? We do not stata'iM 
thisne; a#^y or simple question, to answer it pmperlp mighig 
, ipv0lve4‘.j||it|f and learned psychological dlpsertation, nor do 
jdWy.thail}''l|'^sorae cases there might be effect; all that 
cotitehd'C^'^ there is nothing^ in the nature of the ci ^ 
agiipstths, fihd that, except in the instance of an enligfii^nq^j 
s^ifdnteiest, tl»e effects, when, they are traceable,^ are, to say . 

* ‘ iaa much pernicious as beheficiaL * For instance,^ 

to admit that educated men are mori#, likely to 
. t^jg^^-p^jntellectuail tastes, ^ 
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own peculiar dangers^ do ttftdoubtedlf shield a man firom more 
than they expose him to. On the other hand we still maintaiu 
thateduoationiparticalarly a purely secular education, has a ten¬ 
dency to undermine religion, and few religious, viewed iu their 
moral effects at least, are not better than uo religion at all. We 
also see ao reason to depart Xrom our previous statement that 
thererare many sentiments and prejudices which, though whole¬ 
some, cannot withstand the solvent power of the intellect, and 
therefore also suffer from the spread of education. 

It would be easy, too, to maintain several particuUr faults 
with respect to which education operates either prejudicially or 
beneficially, as, for instance, iin educated man is less likely to 
have recourse to force or violence, but more to fraud and arlifico 
to accomplish his ends ) but these would all be isolated cases, 
and would point to no broad and definite rule, nor would they 
in any way affect the ultimate causes or foimdatious of moral 
actions, with respect to which self-interest appears to be the 
only one where any clear and tangible benefit can be traced to 
education. Even on this bead the friend of India, (who is 
welcome to his suicidal argument) justly remarks that self-inter¬ 
est leads to immoral as well as moral actions. This is true, and 
it was this very consideration which led to our drawing a dis¬ 
tinction between private and public morality.* In a man's 
relations to society at large, it can hardly bo denied that npt. 
right and moral conduct almost always subserves self-interest, 
and that he can see this tlie more clearly, as he is the more in¬ 
structed to discern his inti'rost correctly. In private life, on the 
contrary, it would be easy to show many vices which are in no 
way injurious to a man's worldly interests, especially when com¬ 
mitted in the concealed andhidden manner in which they generally 
are. IIow much immorality is comprised in the one vice ‘ sel- 
* fishness' ? and yet selfishness, even of the grossest description, 
is rather conducive than otherwise to self-interest, and sn far 
is this from forming an offence against public morals, that an 
enlightened selfishness is selected, and rightly too, by modern 
economists and statesmen, as tlie best root and basis of all good 



* The distinction betwwn private and public morality is pwhimi rather 
definite. We intended to convey by the latter the usiiptwau dnUea of 
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sir datJes towards other individuals or towaids themselves and thsir maker, 
iio diotinetion is soinewhst akin to public wrongs, or those wlUeh it is 
i^idered proper to punish eriminaUv, and private wrorms, or those (hr 




Id he difficult to draw the line between the two with any prsdsion^ 
tseaetal iffisUociaoa is clear eaongh for all the pnrposos cd this 
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goveramont. It may be tliougbt that in tieleeting self-interest 
as the medium through which education work^ improvemeui, 
we are adopting a very low and unworthy line of defence 
for its exteiibiou. It may appear a great humiliation to sub¬ 
stitute a practical and to a certain extent sordid motive of this 
kind, for the grand and lofty aims of those who dreamt of nothing 
less than the lotaf regeneration of society. It would seem 
that even apart from the hope of euligiiteuing its subjects on the 
question of tboir true interests, their education would still bc 
the duty of Government, as we argue below, but even accept¬ 
ing this ground, we would submit that it is by no moans of 
such secondary or trivial importance. 

It is impossible to refuse some lirailation to the duties of a 
Government j however desirable it may be that it should legis¬ 
late for the universal good ol its bubjects, social and religious, 
private and public, temporal and elonul, personal and eoiporate, 
domestic and foreign, it is practically nofi'ssary that it sliould 
confine its operations as much as possible to certain definite and 
Tceoguised chauuels. As the science of Government improves, 
it becomes more evident that its iiiterlerenee should bo more 
and more limited, it is found expedient even to draw distino- 
tioiis between the duties of Imperial Goveninitnt and Local or 
Provincial Goverunients and Municipal Govm’iuneiits. In the 
promiscuous eoutiiet of opinions, theories, and religions, the 
ruling power ought to ab-staiii fiom taking any pait which is 
not strictly required for the inlercsts atul happiness of the 
whole. While the machinery of former days, feudal ties, 
personal loyalty, divine and herodituiy rights, stiito religions 
and uniformities, and dislinetions of and casti^, are one 
by one disappearing or ])ioving antiquated and iuellectiial, it be¬ 
comes more and more ueeesbary that Governments bhould avail 
themselvcb of the only weapon which appears capable of being 
employed in their btead, an enlightened seU-intercbt. 

We have the most intense aversion to ulilitariaiiism, we are 
fully alive to the giave shortcomings and hideous defects of the 
substitute wo have mentioned, yet it would be foolish to deny 
that a sound understanding of class interests, and personal in¬ 
terests on the part of its subjects, is one of the most powerful 
aids, that can bo devised to a good and beneiieeut Governmenti 
and that it seems likely that sidtibliuess may, at last, gi^ 
that support to law and oider, which its ancient mainstays fia0 
any longer to afford. We cannot do better than quote %ei 
words of ono not usually reckoned among the most blind dm 
superficial thinkers of the age, who also supports most 
those very views of oura on the moral tendencies of thewi 
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■ wbich been so vehemently, assailed. ' I do not assert that 
Mt is easy to teach men to exercise political rights, but I main- 

* tain that when it is possible, the effects which result from it are 
f highly important, and I add that if there ever was a time 

* when the attempt should be made, that time is our own. It 
' is clear tliat the inflimce of religions belief is shaken, 

• ^ and that the notion of divine rights is declining; it is evident 
.* that piibiy*^ moralitg is viiiated, and the notion of moral rights 

* is aim tlkappearhg-, there are general symptons of the substitu- 
' tion of argument hr faith, and of calculation for the impulses of 

* sentimeM. If in the midst of this general disruption you do 
*‘not succeed in connecting the , notion of righls with that of 

* personal interest, wliich is the only immutable poi»jt in the 

* human heart, wliat means will you have of governing the 

* world except through fear'Pf 

It may be observed that the question of education in Bengal 
as regards its effects on morality is* in reality two-fold. 1«^, 
Whether a purely secular education, in other words a simple 
accession of knowledge ' ceteris paribus/ . increases morality. 
This is the general question. %ndlg, Whether an English secular 
education will be productive of improved morality in India, 
We touched on both ol' these in our articles, but it seems that 


itds our view of the first only which has been so severely aniraad-, 
verted on; the second or special head in which we h^ld, that 
while some l>enefit might arise, it would he so weakened Ijytha 
different habits,modes of thought, religious and race antipathies 
of ;the teachers and the taught, as to be almost unappreciahlfi, . 

, appeal’s to have been passed over without serious question,; in 
fact it miLst be palpable to any one that has observed, liow the 
, afj^cialttics of one nation are always distorted, mutilated, Und un- 
j'jl^preciated'at the hands of another. We have no ^oasiqU; > 
i^lihcrefore to add anything to our previous remarks on this 
‘ may have appeared strange to some that a view so ’ 

;,i; tiliristian and sciiptural as ours, that secular learnin^l.%|^ 
iV'hne of .the necessary or principal aids to morality, J 

?i>heen attacked in'a joavnal which generally professes 
fjpMstian ■principles, as*the Eriend of India, We 


iliteh point fi: wo.pl.d appear that the above extract .goes ; 

uK wjsdo, to We allo»(S»d’ an ioiprovement in public inorarityi^a;;,i|^ , 

|f&ly ha, dthhfce'l we words in the text do not intend 
nf public morality In which’we, used,'the words, namely, 
taorafitV; ‘liijsinbttoprohahle'-tbatthey mean the ^ 

iiib^geai^ n^t:idity,a« Tqtquoville'was epe^lly 
Amiklfiailji;; show a great and surprising aptitude for 
;dUtt^'and‘'i^f-g(jVernm ■' ‘ ‘■ ,, ; ”' 
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an^ way desire to justify ourselves from this source; we are 
quite cottteut to rest our case on experience and argument, but 
it must be clear to any one that learning, or pure secular know¬ 
ledge, is never represented in the 3ible as one of the primary 
or necessary means of leading a virtuous life on the contrary;, 
of the chief requisites of charity, humility, temperance, 
chastity, and faith or a childlike disposition, learning does not 
appear directly or prominently conducive to any one, while 
if not incompatible, it does seem to be at least unfavourable 
to the second and last; and were knowledge even one 
of the leading elements of virtue, it is hard to see liow 
a childlike nature would be so pre-eminently extolled. 
In spite of this it cannot be questioned that during the 
last century, and more especially the last three decades, 
the civilized portion of the world has been passing through an 
epoch of education mania, and it has been the doctrine of a large 
and influential party, that education was to be the panacea for 
almost all the ills and vioes that have been entailed on the 


human race. The doctrine has, it is true, been for the most part 
held by the free-thinking or latitudinarian and sceptical* parties, 
but has also been imbibed in a great degree by those of a very 
different class. Under these auspices it has spread far and 
wide, bearing fruit not only in multiplied schools and colleges 
and meohanic’s institutes and learned societies, but also inun¬ 
dating the market with class books and text books and exami- 
nalioiis and examining bodies, till one is almost prepared for a 
proposal, to unite all the nations of the world into one federa¬ 
tion umler a president exercising his authority by the divine 
right of competitive examination. Even India knows how sihe 
was selected as the happy country whose government was to be 
iiegeriwated, abuses uprooted, poor made rich, and rich madq, 
go'pdj by. the new class of rulers which the invigorating breezes,! 
of C^p^tition were to waft, to her shores. Mx um dim omnU ; 
oeompftliijilpn is probably a real good; and, cabbie of being, 
turned'tb,4,tilT greater use, were its evils more wisely guaitled 
aga^i^^/'P check the frailties of patrons, and furnish 
hpqy/of at least average abilities, and perhaps 
thau,4|fi^g^^ and steadiness, but wJien wo coipp^.':, 

thfe tnoderate results, with the splendid and 

of earliest advojb^h^, must it.noib^Ki 
those anticipations were unfounded, ahd 
^;'!b^ht .wo not to be prepared fpr.a.similar 'conClnsid i^^i 
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tegariis the equally exaggeirated expectfttioft 3 ,f(>rnaed ou so cog¬ 
nate a subject as education ? ' 

In England, in fact, many persons appear to have already 
discovered that their brilliant hopes require to be sobered and 
modifiedv The leaders of the principal re%ious parties at least, 
are generally agreed to this extent, while many go further and 
strongly condemn a purely secular education, such as we are giv¬ 
ing in India, as a positive evil. To this ^Ve demur, but we never¬ 
theless were of opinion that even in India these were few who 
were not prepared to accept the more modified, though not the 
more sweeping conclusion. But it seems tlmt we were mistaken, 
and the reason why the religious party should have set such stone 
on a purely secular education and should be reluctant to strike 
their colours, may perhaps he susceptible of explanation. The 
missionaries came out to this country full of hope and confidence,, 
believing that the success tliey deserved must speedily attend 
their exertions; they fo\ind liowever that their dirte^ cfibr^ 
were lamentably unproductive; bn the other hand they found 
the natives of this part of India willing and even eager tn 
avail themselves of tlieir secular instnictioh, and saw truly 
enough that Uiis must in time be the means of weaning them 
from their old faith. Only assume that tins was the road to a, 
new faith, and all that they desired, all that they so ardently 
but nnavailingly looked for as tlieir due, was at length in thfir 
gmsp. Here was their work progressing last, the native^ were; 
ilJpidly acquiring secular learniug, this was as rapidly dfesipi^i- 
ing, their old religious belief, aud then doubtless ^?) tlm n^w. 
religion would as rapidly take its place. Was it wonderful- tfiet 
they assigned so lofly a place to edtn^aiion, or that they Iqntibd 
an unnatural alliance, with free-thinkers and sceptics,,„ who 
despising lAie old beaten paths of faith and humility and 'lF^h'.t 
in, the pride of intellect of their nineteenth ce»i4n|yi^i' 
looked to knowledge alone as the sun of glory, whie|ji;,:w%!ftt ■ 
f>I^th to disMl tlie mists and fogs of human conmplj;mnj|;Si-::;/'i 
ft is'true that this was veiy different from the ' 

!?ifi^oyed by a l^ul, an Augustine, or a Xavier; euehi 
,;P|ought that the unknown God of one religion for 
‘ipping stone to the known Deity of another,, 
idered an interregnum of infidelity as anyt _ 
far less as ne^ttfey for their work. The belied^' 

..qbatibn, an unseen world, and a future state bf 
jsh^ents, and other features common to aft 
mich so indeed as to h|kye Je^' many 't^^ 

:^us creeds but corruplions of 4h' 
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appeared too iraluable to be sacrificed to a state of infidelity 
from wbieU they might never be recovered. A new method 
was now to be employed, and the, missionary cue (if we may 
use the word without disrespect,) was and still is that the expul¬ 
sion of Hinduism formed a fitting if not indispensable preparation, 
for Christianity. Such being their expectation they have now to 
undergo the mortification of disappointment j lustres pass by, 
and still the results are admittedly incommensurate vrith the 
enormous expenditure and personal sacrifices made to attain 
them. Is it wonde’rful that there should be a little soreness 
. against those who defend education fi»r its true and solid and 
tangible benefits, and abandon those which should never have 
been expi'cted from it? At the same time it should never be for¬ 
gotten that while the missionaries have not succeeded in their 
direct object, they have indirectly proved great and real benefac- 
toi s to the Government and the country, and are entitled to the 
gratitude of both for the impulse they liave given to education. 
It is however objected that according to this view.there would 
be little or no cause for this gratitude; at least our view is con¬ 
sidered objectionable to all who * still believe that the spread of 
‘ knowledge must be to the advantage of mankind."* Such a conclu¬ 
sion could only follow on. the assumption that the improvement of 
morality is the only object in the \ycirld which deserves to be 
spoken of as being to the advantage of mankind. We frankly 
admit that our argument is against the position that a larger 
proportion of a learned than of an unlearned nation would 
attain to happiness in the next world, but surely there was no¬ 
thing in our article to prevent the superiority of the former 
over the latter being incalculable ns far as this world is con-. 
cerned. When men sacrifice health and strength, life and for- 
tuney when they elaborate arts and sciences, and toil six if not ' 
seyfen days in the week on objects which do not pretend to beno- ■' 
fit; mankind in more than their worldly interests, it must ^ 
hyperpritii^ to find fault with an opinion which looks fora gaii 
of a similar, pbaracter only in the case of education. Wc havjo , 
’Already that the enlightenment of its subjects is 

matter Vf;hfi:ph primary importance to a Government in 

a^,’that this alone would constitute an ample juatifi^J^i 
reasonable amount of exertio^ and expenditure plf 
their’^ilEji^tion ,* but we are prepared to go further and to ma 
t^h tblal^ jfesides being highly expedient, it is also an abaoh 
'neglect of which can only be excused by ^e gi:|^ 

as efiectually crippfes t|iO 
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have the case of othesi whether parents of theli* children, or 
rulers of their subjects, to place them as far as possible in the 
full posseseiCn of all the faculties, with which they are endowed 
by their Creator. An uneducated man feels his inferiority as 
much or even more in the upper walks of life thau one who is 
dep^i'ved of the use of a hand or foot, and it would be -hard 
to show that blind persons are as a rule less moral than those 
who have, the use of their eyes, yet we never heard the work of 
,an oculist disparaged, as not being for the advantap of man¬ 
kind, because he could point to no improvement of morality, 
as resulting from his operations. It appears tlien fair and 
reasonable to conclude that an uneducated people will not be 
jnecessarily less moral than one that is educated, but that those 
■who are responsible for having kept them in ignorance, are as 
guilty as those who fail to avert the blindness or bodily defects 

of persons committed to their chaise. > 

, * In effect our opponents say to the people of India, ^ Come, 
'you poor demoralized and vitiated bein^, to your kind 

* physicians, we have the medicines whieh wiU combat and 

* expel the diseases which you are unable to overcome ; take a 
'dose of geography, it will correct the acidity of your tem- 

* pers ] let us prepare you a bolus of chronology, it will check 
f your tendency to fraud ; you are too lethargic and require the 
f stimulants of surds and the multiplication table j you should 

■ ' drench your minds with mathematics, they will keep out the 
' pestilential perjuries of the country. You are sadly steeped in 
' &ror, but we have a preparation of Hume and Gibbon which will 
' instil into you the truths of Christianity.* We say * fate or 
'' .father Providence has placed us in possession of your conntry; 
; f an ignorant people is of all others the most thankless and di®* 
- t^^ulb to'govern; and we wish to win or at least to your 
S^J^ction, we therefore educate you in order that you may 
ifi^r Appraciate our rule when it is good j and wheu it Is jml «o,;wo 
' ^ are desirous to have our faults pointed out; moreoy^^Wn hive 
Cmherited the heir-looms of Greek and Roman 
&aV 0 acquired a useful science from the Arabians^'*! 

&cntive genius and spirit of enterprise have Md',| 
"^iTOtages and truths unknown to you, but 
lia^ thW only need to be expounded in order to f ^ 

'‘iritis out duty to sbare with you in order 
&eavour to elevate your minds to our own leyeiA:' : . v' ! ■ 

ytf the Utter aim is less ambitious, lessjofty tbAu 
fc'‘at',anymte'more sober and practicsd, 

t e^tesU'of, time and experience.,.,^. 
ifcioti'nnsie.takhu ,to'our 


_ We 
;pirin^ 
to us 
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tendency to weaken all religious faitli; we meant, as was 
clear, a purely secular education, such as is being imparted 
in Government Schools, in India.* The fact whether here or in. 
lilurope* is so patent, that is must have required more than ordi¬ 
nary blindness or audacity to question it., It may be shown 
too that the experience of what it does effect is entirely corro¬ 
borated by antecedent probability. It is inevitable that stu¬ 
dents should undervalue the importance of subjects of which 
they are ignorant, and magnify that of tliose which they have 
learned; an old fashioned orthodox scholar despises many use¬ 
ful branches of instruction as modern superficialities, while Mr, 
Cobden professes to believe a single number of the * Tiraes^ to 
be more valuable than the whole of Timeydides. Is it con¬ 
ceivable that where religion is excluded or ignored, it can retain 
its relative importance, or be properly estimated, or even remem-. 
bered, by those whose entire energies are absorbed in secular stu¬ 
dies ? We should as soon expect a committee of Oxford classical 
scholars to render due homage to the value of mathematics, or 
Mr. Bright to write a work in the Greek particles, as one who 
has received no, religious instruction to estimate correctly the 
importance of theology or the need for definite doctrine. 

It may perhaps be said ' ought an education open to this,, 
' charge to, be supported T The only reply can be that faulty 
as it undoubt^y is in this respect, it is nevertheless the best 
and fairest, in fact the only fair one under the circumstances, 
which can be given. Were its subjects so unanimous in religion 
that they might practically and without injustice be reg$rd^ 
as forming a single religious corporation, it would indeed be aja 
unpairdonable blot for a Government to omit religion from, th* 
course of education; but when such unanimity is not attain¬ 
able {and for the future where in the world will ii be so?), 
when wise and learned theologians differ, when the subjeeta are 
diyided^fito sects and creeds, it would surely be a monstrodH 
injusti,^ a man of comparatively little theological erudi¬ 
tion, a statesman must generally be, should constii^b^ 

hims^ilPa.: supreme arbiter of their differences, and by^ b^ 
deois^^W^h property of the one to aid in furthering 
the other. Woqjd it be just.that we should 
onr^^!by taking sixsoor^ of million Hi 

Mobamedans in order to prop 




' 'amoiig tln&in a r«iigina Mlajre, liven were 

;i; ,:ive, 't:|» i) so,, we still eotild not eeltfcle fairly wbiich of the forms, 
'ChristiSiiity, we would adopt, and any ,comprehension wottj4" 
5 |i >ri'far mke in (Kinsistcnicy and unity thhh ' it would gain in 
V’ ;nnmhei:s. All that can be done is to reduce the evil to a 
(i'lminlaahHi^^h^^ persuasion to provide educa-., 

facilities for those of their own belief, the system adopted' 
:|";ij[ttnless w^ aro mistaken) in France and many countries, and now 
Ihtroduce^f'inio India by the grant-in-aid rules, which when 
\ j»4ministered with real equity and impartiality, am the fairest 
' ^thafc can-be desired. , 

i ' As we admitted in our article, there are niahy othei’ defects in 
,;the character of the education given in Bengal; it was alien to 
; ' our purpose to discuss them, but we will touch briefly on one 
Which appears to be rather an error in principle than in tieiail,, 
, 'fhe Indian scheme appears too partial, if not actually wedded, 
what we may call the modern educational heresy 
;-;^)^t|iich values instruction rather for the quantity of matter it 
'^oUrs into the mind, than for the manner in which it prepares 
' ; 'the mind to receive and use ti»i« mutter. It, used to be held, 
■'!t|i|t'the true test of educat ion was, whether or not it taught 
, '-tlVpupil to reason and think correctly on any snlyect matter 
' f'^ich might be placed befort* him, and if in so doing any use- 
knowledge could be conveniently imparted, so much the 
provided this end was duly subordinated to that’which 
to the primary object; the acquisition Of 
S,ftdge belonged rather to a subsefiuent period, when -the 
P work of education had been completed. It is this change 

■'6‘;iiil|pbjeofa5,.*;Or, to speak more correctly, change in theif order 
V, pf:Inipo*]|pt^^ is responsible for the vastly increased 

' ' subjects, which a liberal education is expected to 

^ploScl.' if the quantity of knowledge is the desidei’aluin, 
|is easy to see that a smattering of many subject 
i^ttl and far more showy than a full or profound kaowte%e of 
Moreover as useful knowledge, is being rapidly e^pandd, 
^,^ore and more nCecSssity to enlarge the fidldJof 
ifl^g to more and more superficialitf. For,’^^l'|3^ty ' 
mipd is like a volnme of wuter to be contained lh;^n;%eet 
ijdorofu.requir'ed depth; i'f*the radius of the 
the water overflows and a portion of it is 
Lf;'fe„Wdin8' be-, of the ^proper length, the, 
fe;||i''(®jh|ainedvand' the.gneaw .depth, .sil:'ti4' 

■ boifurbh’hf onlir^d ’ev€ly,itoease,in’|f^^'‘^’' 
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limited, the mind has not full play, but a portion of its en^gy 
and power is wasted, hut if on the other hand the number ol 
subjects is excessive, it is impossible pres^e the required 
depth. '' 

In oonclnsion . only hope that those who differ from us 
will take in hand the real task which is before them, and show 
some safcisfactorjr reason for the opinion that kriowledge i», 
olosely connected with the improvement of moralityi certain;' 
amount of knowledge, or I’ather of capacity for tliou^ whioh 
creates a kind of knowledge, and certain intuitive ideas app6^C:f 
to be implanted in all, (even those who deny tlmt there areiM' 
any intuitive ideas, concede that such ideas are acquired by thCv. 
simple exercise of the senses and without any extraneous assist<f"! 
auce.) Mankind then ai^ born with a faculty which enable ^ 
them at a certain time of life to know or discriminate between ; 
good and evil. Increase their knowledge and we grant ,th#/ 
their capacity for both is also increased, or in other wqrdi;,t|^!i;' 
increased knowledge is increased powery but we deny that, 
good increases more than the evil, or that the relative propoVl;(v 
tions of the two are altered. Let those who say that 
are, prove their af&rmation. fe; 







